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PREFACE. 



^^jfctiE experience of all teachers witnesses to the 
TjK lamentable deficiency in historical knowi- 
edge among their pupils ; not that children 
disrelish the incidents and events of history, 
for, indeed, they prefer them to the improbable tales 
which now fonn the bulk of their reading, but 
because the books arc "dry." Those which are 
interesting are apt to be lengthy, and the mind con- 
sequently becomes confused by the multitude of 
detail ; while the brief ones often contain merely the 
dry bones of fact, uninviting and unreal. An attrac- 
tive book which can be mastered in a single term is 
the necessity of our schools. The present work is an 
attempt to meet this want in American histories. In 
its preparation there has been an endeavor to develop 
the following principles: 

I. To precede each Epoch by questions and a map, 
so that the pupil may become familiar with the loca* 
tion of aU the places named in the history he is about 
to study. 
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2. To select onLy the most important events for the 
body of the text, and then, by foot-notes, to give 

expianatiouSi iiiublrations, minor events, anecdotes* 

3. To classify the events under general topics, 
which are given in distinct type at the beginning of 
each paragraph ; thus impressing the leading idea on 
the mind of the pupil, enabling him to see at a glancn 
the prominent points of the lesson, and especiallv 
adapting the book to that large and .constantly in- 
creasing class of teachers, who require topical recita^ 
tions. 

4. To select, in the description of each battle, some 
characteristic in which it differs from all other battles 
—its key-note, by which it can be recollected ; thus 
not only preventing a sameness^ but giving to the 
pupil a point around which he may group information 
obtained from fuller descriptions and larger histories. 

5. To give only leading dates, and, as far as pos» 
sible, to associate them with each other, and thus 
assist the memory in their permanent retention ; ex- 
pericnce having proved the committing of many 
dates to be the most barren and profitless of all school 
attainments. 

6. To give each campaign as a whole, rather than 
to mingle several by presenting the events in chrono* 
logical order. Whenever, by the operations of one 
army being dependent on those of another, this plan 
might fail to show the inter-relation of events, to pre- 
vent such a result by so arranging the campaigns that 
the supporting event shall precede the supported one. 
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7. To give something of the philosophy of history, 
the causes and eflfects of events, and» in the case of 

e^reat battles, the objects sought to be attained ; thus 
leading pupils to a tlioughtiul study of history, and to > 
an appreciation of the &ct that events hinge upon 

each other. 

8. To insert, in foot-notes, sketches of the more im* 
portant personages, especially the presidents, and 

thus to enable the student to form sonic estimate of 
their character 

9. To use language, a clause or sentence of which 
cannot be selected or committed as an ansvcr to a 
question, but such as, giving the idea vividly, will 
yet compel the pupil to express it in his own words. 

10. To assign to each Epoch its feir proportion of 
space ; not expanding the earlier ones at the expense 
of the later ; but giving due prominence to the events 
nearer our own time, especially to the Civil War. 

11. To write a National history by carefully avoid- 
ing all sectional or partisan views. 

12. To give the new States the attention due to 
their importance by devoting space to each one as it 
is admitted into the Union, and becomes a feature in 
the grand national development. 

13. To lead to a more mdependent use of the book, 
and the adoption ot the topical mode of recitation and 
study, as far as possible, by placing the questions at 
the close of the work, rather than at the bottom of 
each page. 

14. . To himish, under the title of Historical Recrea* 

tions, a set of review questions which may serve to 
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awaken an interest in class and induce a more com* 
prehensive study of the book. 

Finally — this work is offered to American 3^outh in 
the confident beliei that as they study the wonderful 
history of their native land^ they will learn to prize 
their birthright more highly, and treasure it more 
carefully. Their patriotism must be kindled when 
they come to see Jiow slowly, yet how gloriously, 
this tree of liberty has grown, what storms have 
wrenched its boughs, what sweat of toil and blood 
has moistened its roots» what eager eyes have watched 
every out-springing .bud, what brave hearts have de- 
fended it, loving it even unto death. A heritage thus 
sanctified by the heroism and devotion of the Others 
can but elicit the . choicest care and tenderest love of 
the sons. 



The follo^ring authorities, among many others, have been used in 
the preparation of this work ; iiildreth's, Bancroft's, Tucker's, Sears's, 
Goodrich's, and Speacer's Histories of the United States ; Barber's and 
Palfrey's Histories of New England; Parkinan's works; Moore's 
Diary; Lossing's Ficld-Roolcs; Sparks's Biographies; Irving's Lives 
of Columbus and Washington ; Lives of the Presidents ; Histories of 
the States ; Draper, Greeley, Abbott, Headley, Pollard, and Swintoo 
on the Civil War; Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, etc. 

The publiflliers will be very grateful for the critidsms of teachers 
upon the early editions of this work, fhat the public may benefit, at the 
earliest moment, by any oofiection or improvement of whidi it may be 
susceptible. * 
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A SUGGESTION TO TEACHERS. 



THE following method of using this work has been devised by 
O. R. Smith, A.M., Principal of High School, Sparta, Wis., and 
l:as been successfully employed by niciuy icachcrs. At the commcncc- 
r.icnl of the study let each pupil be required to draw an outline map 
of North Aiiitiica, at least i8 x 24 inches in size. This should contain 
only physical features, viz., coast-line, muuntains, lakes, and rivers. 
If desired, they may be mafked very faintly at first, and shaded and 
darkened when discovered in the progress of the history. As the 
pupils advance in the text let them mark on their maps, day by day^ 
the places discovered, the settlements, battles, political division^ etc., 
with their dates* They will thus see the country growing afresh un^er 
their hand and eye, and the geography and the history will be indis« 
solttbly linked. At the close of the term their maps will show what 
they have done, and each name, with its dates, will recall the history 
which clusters around it. 

Recitations and examinations may be conducted by having a map 
drawn upon die blackboard wiili colored crayons, and requiring tlic 
class to fin in the names and dates, describing the historical facts as 
they proceed. 



EulereU according to Act of Congress, a. u. 1S72, by A. S. Barnes & Co , in the 
Oflice of the Lil»arlsa of Congress, at WMhiogton. 
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nede vessels, coasting along the shore according to the cus- 
tom of early voyagers, may have been driven by storms to 
cross the Pacific Ocean, while the crews were thankful to 
escape a watery grave by settling an unknown country : 
or, parties wandering across Behring Strait in search of ad- 
venture, and finding here a pleasant land, may have resolved 
to make it their home. 

American Antiquities. — In various parts of the con- 
tiuent remains are found of the people which settled the 
. country in prehistoric times. Through the Mississippi val- 
ley, from the lakes to the Gulf, extends a succession of de- 
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leDSiYe earthworlsB.* Similar ruins are found in various other 
sections of the United States. The largest forest trees are 
often found growing upon them. The Indians have no tra- 
ditdon as to the origin of these stractores. They generally 
crown steep hills, and consist of embankments, ditqhes, &c., 
indicating considerable acquaintance with military science. 
At Newark, Ohio, a fortification exists which coyers an asea 
of more than two miles square, and'has oyer two miles of 
embankment from two to twenty feet high. 

Mounds^ seemingly constructed as great altars for religious 
purposes or as monnments^ aie also numerous. One, oippo* 
site St Louies corers ei^t acres of ground, and is ninety ftet 
higlL There are said to be 10,000 of these mounds in Ohio 
alone. 



of defensiye worker altars, and monnmente^ but of idol£^ 
rumed temples, aqueducts, bridges, and paved loads. 

The Mound Builders is the name given to the peo* 
pie who erected the mounds of North America. They seem 



* It is a singolar fitct that banks of earth graeeed over, are more enduring than any 
Other work of maa. The graMy mooiid* near Kfnereh and Baboon have remahwd 
unchanged for centnrles. Meantime map^ive 1)u!ldlngi of flOlM hK99 been efWlidi 
•erred kng generations* aa-i crombled to utter rain. 




THK SKRPBMT MOUND. 



A yeij peculiar kind of earth- 
work has the outline of gigantic 
men or animals. An embank* 
ment in Adams Co., Ohio, repre- 
sents yery accurately a serpent 
1000 feet long. Its body winds 
with graceful curves, and in its 
wide extended jaws lies a figure 
which the animal seems about to 
swaHow. In Mexico and Peru^ stOl 
more wonderful remains have been 
discovered. They consist not alone 
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to have emigrated to Central America, and there to have 
developed a high civili^atioiL They built cities, wove cotton, 
worked in gold, ailTer, and copper, labored in the fields and 
had regolar gov«mment& 

The Indians who were found on this continent east of 
the Mississippi, by the tirst European settlers, did not exceed 
^,000 in number. However, in Mexioo, Pero, and the In'* 
dies, there was an immense population. The Indians were the 
successors of the ^I^jund Builders, and were by for their infe- 
liois iu civilization. We know not wliy the ancient race lefl^ 
nor whence tibe Indiana came. The former may hare been 
driven sonthward by these savage tribes from the north. 

Indian Characteristics.'*' — Arts and Inventions. — The 
Indian has been well termed the *'£ed Man of the Forest." 
He bnilt no cities^ no ships, no chnrohes, no sohool-honseSi 
He constructed only temporary bark wigwams and canoes. 
He made neither roads nor bridges, but followed foot-paths 
through the forest, and swam the streams. His highest art 
was expended in a simple bow and arrow. 

Progress and Mdueaium* — ^He made no advancement, bat 
each son emulated the prowess of his father in the hunt 
and the fight The hunting-ground and the battle-field em- 
braced ey^rything of real honor or yalue. So the son was 
educated to throw the tomahawk, shoot the arrow, and catdi 
tish with the spear. He knew nothing ul books, paper, writ- 
ing, or history, f > 
/y Domestic lAfe.^The Indian had no cow, or domestic 
beast of bnrden. He regarded all labor as degrading, and fit 
only for women. His sqUcW, therefore, built his wig^vam, cut 
his wood, and carried his burdens when he journeyed. While 

* This descrliittoii iqppilM to tlM ladlans tnbftMtiiig tbB pmmt liotUi of tiM 

tTnited States. 

t Som<j tribes and fiunilies eecm to have been ftirther aUvaoccd than others, and 
to liBTe inatraeled ttiir diUdiw, especially tSiOM young men wbo hoped to become 
ehicft, in ttw lilstoiy and costosos of their natloD. 
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he hunted or fished, she cleared the land for his com hj bnn« 

ing down the trees, scratched the gi'ound with a crooked stick, 
or hoed it with a clam-shell, and dressed skins for his clothing. 
She cooked his food by dropping hot stones into a tight wilf 
low basket contaming materials for sonp. The leayings of her 

lord's fojust sufficed for her, and the coldtst place in the wig- 
wam was her seat 




Disposiiion.'^RQ rarely spoke to his wife or children. He 
would sit on the gronnd for days, leaning his elbows on his 
knees in stapid silence. He was crafty and cruel. Hia 
word was no protection. False and cunning, he never hesi-^ 
tated to violate a treaty when his passLons prompted him to 
hatred. 

Bndurctnce* — ^He could endure great fatigue, and in his ex- 
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peditions often lay without shelter in severest weather. It 
was biB gieat gloiy to bear the most homble tortures without 
sign of angnish. 

Religion. — His religiou varied with his civilization. The 
Indians of !New England had no word for God, and thex^e m 
no eTidence on record of a truly religious ceremony among 
them. The Iroquois (ir-o-qnoy ) Indians of Central New 
York poi^ssed a riulc civilization, and belitned in a CJreat 
Spirit^ and in happy hunting grounds, where the departed 
warrior would hunt and feast foreTcr. Southward^ the Indians 
gradually increased in civilization, as well as in the belief of 
a future life. In Central America they had cilies with tem- 
ples, altars, and an established priesthood. 

Th0 Indian of the present— Such was the Indian two 
hundred years ago, and such he is to-day. He opposes the 
encroachments of the settler, and the bnildin<^^ of railroads. 
But he cannot stop the tide of immigration. Unless he can 
be induced to give up his roving habits, and to cultivate the 
soil, he is doomed to destruction. It is to be earnestly hox)ed 
that the red man may yet be Christianized, and taught the 
arts of industry and peace. 

The Northmen (inhabitants of Norway and Sweden) 
daim to have been the original discoverers of America. Ac- 
cording to their traditions, this coutnient was seen first about 
the year 1000, by one Biorne, who had been driven to sea by a 
tempest Afterward other adventurers made successfdl voy- 
ages, establi^ed settlements, and bartered with the natives. 
Snorre, son of one of these settlers, is said to have been tlie 
&rsb child bom of European parents upon our shore.* The 

* Snorre^ fother emitted fh)m Iceland, which watt then a republic whcro tbo 
Christian religion had hecn made natknuL Thus, through hia paienttgs, Snofra 
was a member of a Christian republic 

He wM also ftmader of as tllnttrlotts Ikmily. One of hit desomdaots ta said to 
hEve been Albtri J^orvMamit the greet Ueniih acnlptor o# the pveaent cmtniy. 
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Northmen claim to have explored the coast as fiar south as 
Florida. What credit is to be given to these traditions is un- 
certain. Many historians reject them, while others think 
ttiere are yet 'traces of the Northmen remaining, such as the 

old tower at Newport^ R I., and 
the singular inecriptions on the 
rock at Dighton, Mass. Admit- 
ting, however, the claims of the 
Northmen, the fact is barren of 
all results. No permanent settle- 
ments were made, the route 
hither was lost, and even the 
existence of the continent was 
forgotten. The true history of 
this country begins with its dis- 
covery by Columbus in 1492. It 
naturally divides itself into six great epochs, y 




TOWER AT NEWPORT. 



FIRST HPOCH. 

EARLY DISCOVERIES i^ND SETTLEMENTS. 

This epoch extends from 1492, the discovery of America, 
to 1607, the settlement at Jamestown, Va. During this 
period various European nations were exploring the continent, 
and making widely scattered settlements. 

SECOND epoch/ 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLONIES. 

This epoch extends from 1607, the settlement at James- 
t»wn, Va., to 1775, the breaking out of the Kcvolutionary 

The beautlftil photographs of ThorwaldBen's "Day," "Night," and " The Seasons," 
which hang in so many American parlor?, thus acquire a new interest by being 
linked with the pioneer boy bom on New England shores so many centuries a^^. 
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War. Doling this period the aoattered aettlfimeiits grew ints 
thirteen flovrishmg oolonieey subject to Great BritaiiL ^ 

THIRD EPOCH. 

REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

This epodi extends from 1775> the breaking ont of the 
Bevolntionary War, to 1797, the adoption of the Constitatikmi 

During this period the culouies threw off the goyemmeut of 
England, and established their independence. 



FOURTH EPOCH. 

DEVELOPMENT OF TljE STi^TES. 

This epoch extends fsom 1787, the adoption <^ the Oonsti* 
tntton, to 1861, the breaking ont of the Cbnl War. Dniing 
this period the States increased in number from thirteen to 
thirty-four, and grew in population and wealth until the 
United States became the most prospeions nation in the worid. 

FIFTH EPOCH. 

TljE CIVIL Wi^R. 

This epoch extends fsom 1861, the breaking ont of the 
war, to 1865, flie surrender of Lee^s army. Dniing this 
period a most irigantic strife was carried on between the 
Northern and Southern States, the former struggling for the 
peipetuation of the Union, and the latter for its division. 
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SIXTH SPOCH. 

RECONSTRUCTION, AND PASSING EVENTS. 

This epoch extends from the closing of the c'vil war to the 
present time. During this period the seceding States have 
been restored to their rights in the Union^ peace has been 
fdlly established, and many interesting events hare oooarred. 



Reflsrenees for Reading. 

The followins work? will be foiiiul valuable for reference and additiotral infomiA- 
tioD. BaDcrott'6 aud Uildr^th't) llit<tuiier«, Irviug'ti Lifu of W ttbhiugtoo, and Sparkd* 
Americu Biofpraphles, are snppoaad to be in every echo<d Itbmry, and to be fkunfUar 
to every teacher. Thej* nrc therefore not referred to In thlf- list. It li* not the inten- 
tion to give u catalogue of U. S. lllstories aud biographies of celebrated Americans, 
but kimply to name a few work? which will servo to interest a class and Aimish 
material for ooHateral reading. The Li\ e<« of the Presidents, the Historiee of the 
difTerent State?, and all workn of local value are ii««efrjl. and should be peci'red, if 
possible. The American Cyclopedia aud Thomas' Dictionary of Biography are 
ezceedlngrly iierviceflble in pr< ))ariug essays and fkimlehing anecdotes. With a little 
elfort a poem, a pood proec selection, or a composition on t-onie historical topfo 
may be offered by the class each day to enliven the recitation. For additional refer- 
ences, see Pntnam^e The Beet Beading,** which gives a choice seicctiou of the 
prlndpal books on every rabject. Prof, Noah Forter^a ^' Books and Beading *' gives 
some jndicioas hints on historical reading and shonld be Urogneatly consulted bgf 
the student. 

Beatnik t DiteatMry of America by the Northmen — Bradford's American An- 
tiguities — Baldwin^ s A ncient A mcfi^a — Squier a nd Damns' A merican A ntiquities 
and Discoveries in the IVest — Sinding^s History of Hcandinavia — Catlings North 
American Indians^ Tkatch^t Indian Biography ^Stonf* Life and Tim** of Red 
yacJhf^ and Life of Brandt — Cooper'' s Leather Stocking Tales — Morgan** iMfiM 
of the Ircquoh — St hoolcraft' s Memoirs of Rcsitience Among the Indians, nmf other • 
works by the same author — Dawson s Historical Magazine will be jouiid very 
uiefui for reference on disputed points of American History and Biography — 
Holmes'^ American Anttals is i>t~'aluallt', nutf the early 'ro/utnes of the North 
American Review contain a great deal of interesting historical matter — Foster's 
Prehistoric Races of the United States of A merica — Bancroft" s Native Races 
Matthew** Bekemothy a Legend of the Mound Builder* iF^ion)—L0weif9 Chippewa 
Lcc- nd (Poetry) —U'hittier s Bridal e/' /'ennacook (Ptu fry) — 'yorus s Mound-Builders 
of Tennessee — Goodrich's So^alled Coiumhus— Ancient Monumcnls in America^ 
Harper's Magastine^ vol, 9S. 
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BOGRAPHICAL knowledge in 
the Fifteenth Century.— The peo- 
ple of Europe had then never heard 
of America. Abont that tune, a great 

desire for geographical knowledge 
was awakened. The compass and 
the astrolabe — an instnunent for 
reckoning latitude — had been al- 
ready invented. Voyagers were no 
longer compelled to creep along the 
shore, bat began to strike out boldly 
Into the open sea. The art of printing had just oome into use, 
and books of travel were eagerly read. 

• 

^mmM9m# 0m Mtf GeogrrapAy of ihe J^rti JFpoeM»—lik the BecompBOTfaig 
map there are no divisionH of the oonttnent, as none exleted Bt that time. When 
they are called for in the followiag qnestloius, the ol^ect la to teat the pnpU's geo> 
graphical knowledge. 

Locate the Weat Indiea. San Salvador (now called Onanahaiil, gwah4iah-hah'-ne, 
and C7at Island). Cuba. Hajtl (ht4e). Kewftynsdlaad. Gape Breton. BoaaOke 
[ftland. Manhattan Island. 

Describe the Orinoco River. MisslBsippl River. St. Lawrence River. St. John's 
River. JamealUver. HndeonBlvMr. Ohlekatunnlny. 

Where is Labrador? Central America? Florida t Mexico f New Mexico f 
California f Oregon? Pent? 

Locate St. Aogostine. »;uita F6 (sahn-tah-fa). New Tork. Newport. Montreal. 
Qpebae. Albaaf. Ameatowii. Fort BoyaL lathmna of Darien. Cape Henry. 
Gape Ghadea. Gape Ood. Miaaaachiiaetta Bigr. Obeaapeake Baj. Hndeon^a Bay. 
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Marco Polo and other adventurers returning from the East, 
had told wonderful stories of the wealth of Asiatic cities. 
Genoa, Florence, and Venice, commanding the commerce of 
the Mediterranean, had become enriched by trade with the 
East/ The costly shawls, spices, and silks of Persia and 
India were borne by caravans to the Red Sea, thence on 
camels across the desert to the Nile, and lastly by ship over 
the Mediterranean to Europe, 

The great problem of the age was how to reach the East 
Indies by sea, and thus give a cheaper route to these rich 
products. 

Columbus* conceived that 
by sailing west he could reach 
the East Indies. He believed 
the earth to be round, which 
was then a novel idea. He, 
however, thought it much 
smaller than it really is, and 
that Asia extends much fur- 
ther round the world to the 
east than it does. Hence, he 
argued that by going a few 
COLUMBUS. hundred leagues west he would 

• Christopher Columbus was bom In Genoa, Italy, 1435. He was trained for the 
sea from his childhood. Being the eldest of four chUdren, and his father a poor 
wool-comber, much care devolved upon him. It is said that at thirty, his hair was 
white ft-om trouble and anxiety. His kind and loving disposition is proved by the 
fact that In his poorest days he saved part of his pittance to educate his young broths 
era, and support his aged father. 

Columbai* was determined, shrewd, and intensely religious. He believed and an* 
nounced himself to be divinely called to "carry the true felth into the uttermost 
parts of the earth." Inspired by this thought, no discouragement or contumely 
could drive him to despair utterly. It was eighteen years from the conception to the 
accomplishment of his plan. During all this time his life was a marvel of patience, 
and of brave devotion to his one purpose. 

His sorrows were many ; his triumph was brief Evil men maligned him to Per^ 
dlnand and Isabella. Disregarding their promise that he should be governor-gen- 
eral over all the lands be might discover, the king and queen sent out another gov- 
ernor, and by his order Columbus was sent home in chains ! No wonder that the 
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touoh tiie ooasfc of Eastern Am.* He was determmed to try 

this new route, but was too poor to pay for the necessary shipe^ 
jiien, and provision& 

ColiimbiiB at the Court of FortagaL^Ha acoordingly 
laid hiB plan before King John of Portngiily vfao^ being pkaaed 

with the idea, referred it to the ^?eograph<-i's of his court. 
They pronounced it a visionary scheme. With a lurking feel- 
mgf however, tiiat there might be troth in it> the king had 
the meanneflB secnrctl y to spatoh a vessel to test the matter. 
The pilot had the charto of Cohimbus, but lacked his hcruic 
courage After sailing westward from Cape de Verde islands 
to a &w dajE^ and seeing nothing but a wide waste of wildly 
tossing wayes^ he retamed, ridionling the idea* 

Columbus at the Court of Spain. — Coluinhus. chs- 
heartened by this treachery^ betook himseh to Spain. JDuriug 
seven long yeans he importnned King Ferdinand for a reply. 
AH tfaia while he was regarded as a visionary feUow, and when 
be passed along the streets, even the children pointed to their 
foreheads and smiled. At last, the learned council declared 
tiie idan too foolish for fhrther attention*! Turning away 
aadly, Oolnmbna determmed to go to Franoe. / 

wbole nation waa shocked at such an Indignity to eudi a man. It is sad to know 
fbat aHboqgh IMiottid and IteMk endesTond to iooUM Idt woonded wpMt by 
many attentfOMt flMgr never restored to him his lawfhl rights. From flnent prom* 
Ises they passed at last to total nei:^l('c^ and Columbnt^ (Htvi a ^cved and disappoint- 
ed old man. At hiy request, Ms cimlns were buried with him, a touching memorial 
Of Spanish Ingratitiiafl. 

* Serenl teste aemd tortrangtheo the Mth of CohimlniB in fhe oorreeta«M nitd^ 
theory. The Azores and the Cnpc dc Verde inlands were the most wegterly lands 
then known. There had been wa»he<l on their t^horee by westerly windp, piecee of 
wood corionsly carved, trees, and seedn of unknown species, and especially the 
bodlw of two am of itnoigo eolor and TtMse. 

t ■*It to aibtaid,** eaSd ttMwe wise men. Who !■ w fttoHth as to bellove that 

there are people on the other side of the world, -.vfiTkin? with tlioir bf^elc npward, and 
their heads hanging down ? And then, how can a Bhip get there ? The torrid cone, 
throujrb which they must pass, is a region of llio, where Hie veiy wmiree ttoO. And 
•wen If a ship could perchance get arouid tiiere safely, how could It ever get back f 
Can a ship sail up hill ?" All of which sounds very strange to u now, when hoB- 
dyreds of tniTelert make every year the entire drcolt of the giobe. 
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Colmnlnis snoeeaafiiL— His friends at the Spanish oouHv I 
at this jonctcire, laid the matter before Queen Isabella, and she ! 
was finally won to his cause. The king remained indifiereni^ 
and pleaded the want of funds. The queen in her eamestneas 
exdaimed^ I pledge my jeweb to raise the money/^ But her 
sacrifice was not required. St Angel, the court trr asiiror, ad- 
Tanced most of the money, and the fiiends of Columbus the 
balance, — ^in all about 120,000, equal to six times that amonnt 
at the present day. Golumbos had sacoeeded at last 

Coltunbus's Equipment — Though armed with the king's 
authority, Columbus obtained vessels and sailors with the 
greatest difficuliy. The boldest seamen shrank from such a 
desperate undertaking. At last, three small yesaels were 
manned ; the Pinta, (peen'-tah), Santa Maria, (ma-re-ah), and 
Nina, (n^-nah). 

IneidentB of the Voyage. — When the ships struck out 
boldly westward on the untried sea, and the sailors saw the 
last trace of land fade from their sight, many, even of the 
bravest^ burst into tears. As they proceeded, their hearts 
weie wrung by snperstitiouB fears. To their dismay, the com- 
pass no longer pomted directly north, and they beUeyed tiiem- 
selves coming into a region where the very laws of nature 
were changed. They came into the track of the trade-wind, 
which wafted them steadily westward. This, they were sure, 
was carrying them to destruction, tor how could they ever re- 
turn against it ? Signs of land, such as flocks of birds, flying 
fish, and Hoating plants, were often seen, and the clouds near 
the horizon assumed the look. of land, but they disappeared, 
and only the broad ocean spread out before them as they 
advanced. The sailors, so often deceived, lost heart, and in- 
sisted upon returning home. Columbus, with wonderful tact 
and patience, explained all these appeaiancea But the more 
be argi ied, the louder became their murmurs. At last they 
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secretly determined to throw him oTerboaid. AlthoQgh he 

knew their feelings, he did not waver, bat declared thut be 
would proceed till the enterprise was accomplished. 

Soon signs of land silenced their murmurs. A stalf arti- 
ficially carred, and a branch of thorn with berries floated near. 
All was now eager expectation. In the evenini^, Cohimhna 
beheld a light rising and falling in the diistauce, aa of a toreii 
borne by one walking. Later at night, the joyf nl cry of Land / 
rang out tnm the Pinta. In the moming the shore, green 
with tropical verdure, lay smiling before them. ^ 

The Landing. — Columbus, dressed in a splendid military 
suit of scarlet embroidered with gold^ and followed by a leti- 
nne of his offloors and men bearing banners, stepped wjpm the 
new world, Friday, Oct 12, 1492. He threw himself upon 
bis knees, kissed the eartli, and with tears of joy gave thanks 
to God. He then formally planted tiie oioefl^ and took poesea- 
don of the oonntry in the name of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The wondering natives, who crowded the shore, guzed on 
them with awe. They supposed the ships to be huge white 
winged bird% and the Spaniards to have come fiom bearen* 
How sadly, and how soon these simple people were undeceived 1 

Further Discoveries. — Columbus found the land to bo 
an island, which he named 8t Salvador. He supposed that 
he had reached the islands lying off the eastern coast of India, 
and he therefore called the dark-huod natives Indians. 
Careful inquiries were also made concerning the rich pro- 
ducts of the East, such as spices, precious stones, and 
especially gold. The simple people had only a few golden 
ornaments. These they readily bartered for hawks' bells. 
Cuba, Hayti, and other islands were discovered and visits 
in the vain hope of securing Oriental treasures. Columbus 
even sent a deputation into the interior of Cuba to a ^rnous 
chief, supposing him to be the great king of Tartary I , 
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At last, urged by his crew^ he relinquished the search, and 
toined his TenelB homewiircL 

His Roeoptioxi, on his retnin, was flattering in the ex- 
treme. The whole nation took a holiday. His appearance 
was hailed with shouts and the ringing of beU& The king 
and queen were dazzled hy their new and sadden aoqniaitMnL 
. As Colnmbns told them of the beantifhl land be bad disooy- 
ered, its brilliant birds, its tropical forests, its delicious climate, 
and above all, its natives waiting to be oonyerted to the Chris- 
tian fiuthy they sank upon their kneec^ and gave God thanks 
to snob a signal iziunph. ^J- 

Sabsequent Voyages. — 

Columbus afterward made 
three YoyageSi In 1498 be 
diBoovered tiie mainland, near 

the Orinoco River. He, how- 
ever, never lost the delusion 
that it was the eastern coast 
ci AoA, and died ignorant of 

the pT^ndeur of his discovery. 

How the Continent was 
named^Ameriens Yesputi* 
ns (a-m6r-i-cn8 Tes>p6-8he-ii8% 

a friend of Columbus, accom- 
panied a subsequent expedition 

* The body of Columboe web deposited in the Conyent of Sap Franclaco, VaUa- 
doUd, Spain. It was thence transported, in 1818, to ISm CuOmOHH Maautarj of 
Seville, where a handsome monument was erected, by command of FeidliMiid tnd 
leabella, with the eimple inecription— " To Castile nnd Leon, Colon crave a new 
world.*' In 1536, hit> body, and that of his son Diego, were removed to the city of 
Silat Domingo, Hayti, and Interreil In flie principal chapel. But flwy wwe not per 
Ulttod to rest even there, for in 1796 they were brought to Havana with imposing 
oeremonies. Bi» final restins-placo in the Cathedral ia marked by • aUb etobontteli 
CSrvedf on which ie inscribed in Spanish - 

Oh, rest thon, image of the great Colon, 
ThouHmd oentorloa mudn, gnarded in tlit vm, • 
AbA la flM MBfmlimiMt of onr oitiao.** 
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to the new world. A Gemum named Waldaee Mftller pub- 
lished an iuteresting accouuL of adventures, iii which ho 
snggeBted that the country ^ be called America. The 
wc»-k, being the first description of the new world, was very 
popular, and soon the name was adopted by geographers. ,y 

John Cab'-ot, a uavigator of Bristol, Euglaud, by studying 
"/ his charts and globes, decided that since the degrees of longi- 
tnde diminish as they approach the pole, the shortest route to 
India was by sailing northwest, instead of directly west, as 
Columbus had done. He easily obtained royal authority, and 
eqoipped a fleet at his own expense. After a prosperons voy- 
age, he came in sight of the sterile region of Labrador,* and 
sailed along the coast for many leagues. This was fourteen 
months before Coluiabua discovered the continent. He sup- 
posed it to be the territory of the Great Gham,^' king of Tar- 
tary. NeverthelesB^ he landed, planted a banner, and took 
possession in the name of the king of England. On bis return 
in>ine he was received with iimcli honor, was dre&:?ed in silk, 
and styled the Great AdmiraL'' The booty which he brought 
back consisted only of two turkeys, and three savages. 

Sebastian Cabot continued his father's discoyeries. In 
the same buiunier during which Columbus reached the shore 
of South America, Sebaatian, then a youth of only twenty- 
one, discovered Hewfbondland, and coasted as &r south as 
Chesapeake Bay. As he did not find the way to India, 
or any gold, precious stones, or spices, his expedition was 
considered a failure. Yet, by his disco veiies, England ac- 
quired a title to a vast territoiy in the new world. Though 

• 

• It is nld fhataniAp of Cabot's bss Istdy been discovered on wbteh tbe land he 

first eaw, and named Prima Vistay correepondB with Cape Breton. On it is the date 
If tliis be autbentic, it wfll give the priority of the discovery of the Amcricau 
continent to Cabot by four yeai^, and dedde fhat Cape Breton, and not Labrador or 
tbe Orlsooo Blver, ivaaflntaean Iqr European efee. 
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he gave lo ^glaud a oontuxent^ no one knoms his banal- 
plac& '^4/ ' ^ 

We shall now follow the principal explorations made in 
Kordi America^ within the limits of the fhtore United States, 

by the Spaniabds, French, English, and Dutch. The 
^'paniards explored mainly the sonthem portion of the con- 
ttuenl^ the Erenoh the nortlieni, and the En^^ish the middle 
portion along die coast / 

SPANISH EXPI-ORATIONS- 

FeeUng In Spain.— America^ at this time, was to the,, 
Spaniard a land of vague, hnt magnificent promise, where the 

simple natiyes wore uncuusciously the costUest gems, and the 
sands of the liyers sparkled with gold. Eyery returmug ship 
hionght fiesh news to qnicken the pnlse of Spanish enthu- 
siasm. Now, Oortez had taken Mexico, and leveled in the 
wealth of the Montej^umas ; now, Pizarro hud conquered Peru, 
and captured the riches of the Incaa ; now, Magellan, sailing 
through the straits which bear his name^ had crossed the 
Pacific, and his vessel rotoming home by the Oape of Good 
Hope, had ciicuauiavigated the globe. Men of the highest 
rank and culture, warrioi^ adventurers, all iiocked to the new 
World. Soon Cuba, Hispaniola, Porto Bico, and Jamaica were 
settled, and ruled by Spanish govemor& Among the Spanish 
explorers of the sixteenth century we notice the following: 

Ponce de Leon (pon'-tha-da-la-dn') was a gallant soldier, 
but an old man, and in diEgrace. He covetied the glory of 
oonquest to restore Ms tarnished reputation, and, besides, he 
had heard of a magical fonnUtin in this fairy land, where 
one might bathe and be young again. He accor^gly equip- 
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ped an expedition, and sailed in seorcli of this &bled trsa8ar& 

On Easter Sunday {Pasmia Florida, in Spanish), 1512,* he 
came in sight of a iand gay with spring flowers. In honor of 
the day> he called it Florida. He sailed along the coosty and 
landed here and there, bnt letomed home at lasi^ an old man 
gtill li J IV ill 2^ fuuud neither yonth, gold, nor glory. 

Balboa crossed the Isthmus of Darien the next year, and , 
from the sommit of the Andes beheld the wide expanse of the 
Ptodfic Ocean. Wading into its waters with Ms naked sword 
ill one liciiid, and the banner of Castile (kas-teel) in the other, 
he solemnly declared that the ocean^ and all the shores which 
it might tonchy belonged to the crown of Spain foierer. 
/y De Narvaai (nar-yfih-eth) receiTed a grant of Florida, 
aiul (1528) with 300 men attempted its conqnest Striking 
into the interior they, wandered abou^ allured by the prospect 
of gold* Wading through swamps, crossing deep riyera by 
swimming and by rafts, fighting the Inrking Indians who in- 
cessantly Jiiinissed tlicir paili, iiiul perishing with hunger, 
they reached at last the Gulf of Mexico. Hastily constructing 
some crazy boataip they put to sea* After six weeks of peril 
and fiuflfering^ they were shipwrecked. De Naryaez was lost 
Six years afterward, four — the only survivors of this ill-fated 
expedition — ^feached the bpauish settlements on tlie i^^i^eiho 

1. ^ ^ * VVv. c/r'''^ • 



Ferdinand de Soto, undismayed by these fiulores, under> 

took anew the conc^ucciL of Florida. He set out with GOO 

• About eight years afterward, De Ayllon (Dft-Ile-yonO made a kidnapping expedi- 
tion to what Is now known m South CaroHua, He desired to obtain laborers lor the 
mines and plantations in Hayti. He invited «>me of the natives on board his ves- 
eel?, and when they were all below, be suddenly dosed the batcbes aad set saO Tbe 
speculation, however, did not turn oat profltably. One vessd saiik wifb all on 
board, and mnnv prcferriiif» starvation to slavery, died on Wxo voyn':'^^ 

A few years subsequent, when De Ayllon wrat bacl^ with the intention of settling 
tiie coantrj, fhe Indbma piaetlsed trpon bim fbib lesson of cruelty be bad taught 
them. His men were Inred into the interior. Their entertainers, fldltaig upon tb«n 
at night, dew tbe burger part, aad Be AjUon was on^ too gjad to eseape with bis 
life. 
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choice men, amid the fluttering of banners, the pealing of 
trumpets, and the gleaming of helmet and lance. For month 
after month this procession of cavaUers, priests, soldiers, and 
Indian captives strolled through the wilderness, wherever they 
susj^ected a prospect of gold. They traversed Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. In the third year of their wanderings 
(1541) they emerged upon the banks of the Mississippi. Here 
De Soto died (1542). At dead of night his followers sank his 
body in the river, and the sullen waters buried his hopes and 
his ambition. " He had crossed a large part of the continent," 
says Bancroft, "and found nothing so remarkable as his 
burial-place." De Soto had been the soul of the company. 
When he died, the other adventurers were only anxious to get 
home in safety. They constructed boats, and descending the 
river, little over half of this gallant array reached the settle- 
ments in Mexico. 
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Metendez, (ma-16n-detih) wiser tiian Ids predeceflsors, on 

landing (1565) forthwith laid the foundations of a colony. In 
honor of the day, he named it Augustine. This is tiie old* 
est towfi in the United States,* 

Ezploraticms on the Faeifia — Califomia, in the ax« 
tecnth century, was a general name ap])lied to all the regiuu 
northwesL of Mexico. It is said to have originated in an old 
Spanish romance Teiy popular in the time of Oortez^ in which 
appeared a character called California, queen of the Ama«>n& 
The Mexicans told the Spaniards that most of their gold and 
precious stones came from a country far to the northwest 
Oortez, therefore^ immediately turned his attention in that 
direction, and sent out several expeditions to explore the Cali- 
fbmias. All these adventurers relumed empty-handed from 
the very re^non where, three centuries afterward, the world was 
startled hy the Ending of aii £1 Dorado such as would ha?e 
satisfied tiie wildest dreams of Cortez and his credulous fol. 
lowers. 

Cabrillo (1542) made the first voyage along the Pacific 
ooasti going as fiur north as the present limits of Oregon. 

New Mexico was explored and named by Espejo (es-p&'- 
ho) wlio (1582) founded Santa Fe, which is the second oldest 
town in the United States. This was seventeen years after the 
settlemant of St Augustine. 

Extent of the Spanish poBBes8ion8.t— Spain, at the 
dose of the sixteenth century^ held posgesbion not only of the 

* *'Fort Marion, built by the Spaniards in 1756, of a cnrions stone composed of 
tliiirBbe1]B,atlUexlataamdt8lkin<)rnBkintleliit«reftl** /. / 
t The conqneBte of the new world greatlj enriched Spain. \AII hooty was eent dl* 

rectly to hep^coflt^r!^. Spain hecamc tho richest and most powcrftil country in Bnmpt. 
All the other nations were the more anxiouH to And the western pfi^^j-i-re to India. 
The routed by tlie Cape of Good ilope aud by llie Straits of MageUan were long and 
dMigeroiifl, The northweetera route aeemed the ahorteet Thle ww the ot^Jeet ol 
the voyages by the Cabotp. It now bemmr the ^reat wlt»b of aH wi^Fttimfi tMlHftnt. 
and it haa been anxioasly aought down to the present time. 
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West Bidies, bnt of Tncatan, Mexico^ and Florida.* The 

Spanish explorers had traversed a large portion of the present 
Southern 8tat4?8, and the Pacific coast All iMa vast tenitoiy 
they claimed by the rights of discoyeiy and poaaesBioiL y 

^ FRENCH EXPLORATIONS. 

The French were eager to share in the profits which Spain 
was acquiring in the new worid. Within seven yeani after the 

discovery of the continent, the fisheries of Newfoundland were 
frequented by their mariner&f 

Var-ra-sa-ni (z4h-ne), a Florentine was the first navigator 
sent by the French king to find ihe new way to the IndiesL 
►^iiiliiig westward from Madeira (1524), he reached land near 
the present harbor of Wilmington. He supposed this had 
never been seen by Europeans, although we know that Cabot 
had discovered it nearly thirty years before. He coasted 
along the shores of CaroMna and New Jersey, entered the 
harbors of New York and Newport, and returned with the 
most glowing description of the new lands he had found* 
He named the country New France. This tenn was after- 
ward confined to Canada. 

Cartierl (kai^te-a) ascended the River 8t Lawrence 
(1535) to the Indian villsge of Hochelaga (ho-ahe-l&h-ga) the 

* A writer or thnt time locates Qpebee In Florida, and a nap of Henx7n.glT0a 

that num'^ to nil North America. 

t Cape fireton was named by the flehermeD in remembrance of Uieir home in Brit 
tany, Vrance. 

t Cartler bad difloovored and named the Golf and Bl^er 8t Lawienee. 1|te invrfona 

year. In 1541-2, he anrl Lord Roberval attempted to plant si colony near (Jncbec. It 
was composed largely of convicts. One was hung'for theft; Mjveral were put in 
Jrous. "Divers ones, men an well at) women, were whipped." FinaUy, ail gladly 
harried home to Franee. Fifty years afterward, another depntation Itum the French 

prisons were Bcttled on the Weak pnTidy ifle of Sable. " The ^vrrtched exiles pighed 
for tin ir dungeons. A hhort reisideuce in America was considered a snfHcient eqoli^ 
ile-ui lor u long impriteoimient in France, and the few Barvivors were pardoned.^* 
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present site of Montreal. The town was pleasantly situated 
at the foot of a lofly hill which Cartier dim bed. Stirred by 
the magnifioent prospect^ he named it Kont E6al (MOng 
Ba-al), B^al MonntaiiL « 

John Ribaut* (re-bo) led the first expedition (1562) under 
the auspices of Coligny.f The company landed at Port Boyal, 
S. G. So captiyated were they, that when Yolnnteen were called 
for to hold the country for France, 00 many came Ibrward ^ with 
such a good will and joly corage," wrote Ribaut, " as we had 
much to do to stay their importunitie." They erected a fort, 
which they named Carolina in honor of Charles JX^ king of 
France, l^e fleet deported. Thislittlepartyof thirty were left 
alone on the continent. From the North Pole to Mexico, they 
were the only civilized men. Food became scarce. They were 
homesick. They tired of the eternal soUtade of the wilderness. 
They bnilt a rude ship, and put to sea. A storm shattered 
their TesseL Famine overtook them. Th^ kflled and ate one 
of their number. A v<'ssel at bust hove in sight, and tA>ok them 
on board only to carry them captives to England.^ Thus 
perished tiie colony, but the name still suryiveSi 

Lamftoniiiere, (Lo-don-yHre) two years after, built a fort, 
also called Carolina^ ou the River St J oiin.^ boon the colonists 

* Jma BIlNnit, «t bto name Ifl glyeii in Ooll-niy*s Ms. and bis own JdmnalpiililidMd 
InllMt, wfts an excellent ncmntn and » gtaanch PtoteBUat. 

+ Coli^mv fkO l{!n-T$) wn:' nn nf^niirnl nf Fmnre, and a londer of the TTupTjf'notT 
(Ufl-gS-nottt), a8 the Frotestauts were tlica called. Ue bad conceived a plau for 
fiMinding «a empire in America. This would ftiralsh an aeylom for his Hngaenot 
fHends, imd at the same time advance the glory of the French. Tfam reUglcm and 
patriot iBm combined to induce him to bcikI out colonists to the new worid. 

t It is said that Queen K!!/.abeth of Eu;4lnnd, while cumnntog witb tfaasa C^ptlvM, 
llret conceived the idea of colonizinfj the lu w world. 

$ The history of this colony records an amui^ing »tory conccming the long life ol 
tbe nattvea. A partr Tlstted a diiefte the midst of tbe wUdeniesa who giaTely a»- 

aored them that be wan the ffithf;r of Ave gcnemfionf, and Imd lived 2."/) yrnr? ? Op- 
posite him, fn ihf" onme hut, sat his lather, a mere skeleton, whn^" " a<,u' m si« ho 
great that the &:ood man had lost his sight, and could speak one onely word but wiili 
csoaeding great palno.* Tbe erednlons Frenclmiaii gaced with awe on this wondw* 
ful pair, and conpratulated thcmpclvcs on havlncr come to (*nt h a land,— a land Wbcte 
oeffcainly tbere would be no need of Pouco de hotm'a fltbled fountain. 
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were redaoed to the yei^ of starottoiL* Thej were on the 
point of leavings when tiiey were letnforced by Bibani The 

French seemed now fairly fixed on the cuast of Florida. The 
Spaiiiard£^<however, claimed the country. Meiendez, about 
this time^ had made a settlement in St Angnatine. He 
led an ex}>edition northward thiongh the wilderness, and, 
iu the midst of a fearful tempest, attacked Fort Carolina. 
Almost the entire population were massacred. 

Champlaiii (Sham-pl&oe), at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centnrjy crossed the AtUmtio in two pigmy barks— one 
of twelve, the other of fifteen tons — and ascended the St. Law- 
rence on an exploring tour. At Hochelaga all was changed. 
The Indian town had Tanished. Not a trace remained of the 
savage popnkdon which Oartier saw there seventy yearo be- 
fore, f Chani[)lain was ca})iivated by the charms of the new 
world, and longed to plant a French empire and the Catiiolio 
^th amid its savage wildnessL 

De Monts (Mong) leceived a gr^mt of all the territory be- 
tween the fortieth and forty-sixth parallels of latitudaj This 
tract was teimed Acadia, a name since confined to New 
Bronswick and the adjacent islands. In company with Cham- 
plam, he estabfished a colony at Port Boyal, Nova Sootia> in 
•3605. This was tlie first permanent French settlement in 
Am»rie(L It was three yeai^ before a cabin was built in 
Canada^ and two before James Biver was discovered* 

Champlain retomed in 1608^ and esfcablished a trading 

• 

• Their Bufferings were borrible. Weak and cmaeieted, they (M Qienu^lTet wMh 

f')ot>*, f^orrol, pounded fieh-boncs, and even roaeted snakes. "Oltentlmos," paye 
Laudoniiiere, *'onr poor soldiers were constrained to give away the very shirts from 
thuir backs to get one flsh. If at any time tbey shewed onto the savages the exces- 
sfre price which they tooke, theee TfOaineB would answer than roughly: If ttum 
(iiake so great account of thy merchandise, eat it, and we wiU eat OUT flah: tfiai Ml 
they out a laughing, and mocked with open throat." 

t This fact illustrates the fircqaeut and rapid chongea which took place taxumg tht 
aboriginal tribes. 

X Between ttte i»reeept dtea of Philadelphia and Montreal 
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post at Quebec. This was the first permanent French settle* 
ment in Canada, The next summery in his eager desire to 
exploxe the oonntrj^ he joined a war party of the Hniona 
against the Iroquois, or Five Nations of Central New York.*** 
On this journey he discovered that beautiful lake which bears 
his name. Amid discouragements which would have OTep> 
whebned a less determined spirit^ Ohamplain firmly estab* 
lished tiie antJiority of France on the banks of tiie Si Law- 
rence. "The Father of New France," as he has been termed^ 
reposes in the soil he won to ciyihzation* ^ • 
/^^!h» Jesuit BSiflsioiiaziea— The explorers of the Missis* 
0 ^^^ppi valley were mostly Jestiit priests. The French names 
Y which they gave still linger throughout that region. Their 
hope was to convert the Indians to the Christian faith. They 
poshed their way through the forest with unflagging eneigy. 
They crept along the ncdihem shore of Lake Ontario. They 
bayersed the Great liakes. In 1668 thev founded the mission 
of St. Macy> the oldest European settlement in Michigan. Many 
of them were mnideied by the savages; some were scalped; 
some were burned in rosm-fire; some scalded with boOing 
water. Yet, as soon as one fell out of the ranks, another 
sprang forward to till the post. We shall name but two of 
lliese patient^ indefeitigable pioneers of New France. 

Father Marquette (mar-ket), hearing ^m some wan- 
dering Indians of a great river which they tenned the " Father 
of Waters," determined to visit it He iloated in a birch- 
bark canoe down the Wisconsin to the Mississippi (1673)^ and 
thence to the moutii of the Arkansa&f 

* The toterftraioe of Champli^ with tbe Indiaiis eecnred the inTetente hostility 

of the Iroquois tribes. Not long after, they seized the mi^eionaries who came auioug 
them, tortared and put them to death. This rat off any ferther explorations toward 
the south. The French, thtsvefore, lamed their attention toward the west, 

t Soon after, while on another expedition, he went ashore for the purpoBe of quiet 
dOfOChm. Alter waitillg long for his return, his men, seeiiing him, found that he bad 
dledniilieatpraym. He was buried near the moiitli of thollaiqiietfea. TeereaAen 
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La Salle was educated as a Jesuit, but had established a 
trading post at the outlet of Lake Ontario. He undertook 
Yarious ezpeditioiis fall of lomantio adventnie. Inflamed 
with a demre to find iihe montb of the MiflsisBippi, he 
made his ^^ ay (1G82) to the Gulf of Mexico. He named the 
Gountty Louisiana, in honor of Louis XIV., king of France, 

Results of Frenoh Snterprise. — ^Before the dose of the 
neventeentii century, the French had explored tiie Great 
Lakes, the Fox, Maumee, Wabash, Wisconsin and Illinois 
Kivers, and the Mississippi from the Falls of St. Anthony to 
the Gnl£ They had traversed a r^on including what is now 
known as Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Iowa, Minnesota^ 
Nebnw?ka, Kansas, the CanaduAj and Acadia.* In 1088 it had 
a population of 11>000« ^ - 

ENGLISH EXPLORATIONS. 

We have seen how the Gabots, saihng under an English 
flag, discovered the American continent^ exploring its coast 
from Labrador to Albemarle Sound. Though the Enghsh 
claimed the northern part of the continent by right of this dis- 
covery, yet duiing the sixteenth century they paid little atten- 
tion to it At tiie close of that period, however, maritime 
enterprise was awakened. British sailors croised on every 
sea. Like the other navigators of the day, they were eager 
to discover the western passage to Asia. 

Frobisher made the first of these attempts to go north of 
America to Asia — Cabot^s plan repeated. He pushed through 

wheL the tempcBt ra^d, and the Indian was toBsing on the angry wares, be woidd 
•eek to Btm the Btom by toToking the aid of the pious Harqnette. 

• Ab^ BbaU see bemfler,ilwSDg1lB]i«tlliiBUmediiiigtoaiiaRowBtilpi^^ 
Ihe Atlantic ooBBt 
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unknown waters, threading 
his perilous way among ice- 
bergs, until (1576) he 9nte> 
ed Baflln's Bay. Here he 
heaped a pile of stones, de- 
clared the country an ap- 
peiidage of the British crown. 



DBAKB BBUOLDS THB PACIViC* 



retained home.* 
Sir Francis Drake a\ as 

a famous sailor. In one of liia 
expeditions on the Isthmus of 
Fasuana, he climbed io the top of a lofbf tree, whence he saw 
the P^BCific Ocean. Looking out on its broad exjxuisc, he i-e- 
s )lved t^) " sail an English ship on those seas." Returning to 
England he equipped a squadron. He sailed through the 
Straits of Magellan, coasting along the Pacific shore to the 
southern part of Oregon. He refitted his ship in JSau 



♦ One of tlie sallore hrotipht back n Ptono which wnsi thoiitrht to contain pold. A 
fleet of Mtceu vessela watj forthwitU equipped lur thi8 uuw El Dorado. The north* 
wwt pMtagtt to OatbAy was fbrgotten. After famnmenble perils Incident to Aictlo 
regions, the ehips were loucled with the preciouB ore and Ntomed. UnflMtnnatS^ 
lUstpij negiectB U> toU aa what became of the cac;go I 
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Francisco hurbor, thence sailing westward, retoxned home 
(1579) by the Cape of Good Hope.* 
Sir Humphrey Q-ilbert wm not a sailor, bat he had 

studied the accounts of American discoveries, and concluded 
that instead of random expeditious after gold and spices, conv 
panies ahonld be sent out to fona permanent settiements 
His attempts to colonize the new world, howerer, ended 
fatally. Siiiling home in a bark uf only ten tons burden, in 
the midst of a iearful btonn the light of his little vessel sad- 
denly disappeared. Neither ship nor crew was ever seen 
again. 

Sir Walter Raleighf was a half-brother of Gilbert, and 
adopted his views of American colonization. Being a great 
&voiite with Queen Elizabeth^ he easily obtained from her a 
patent of an extensiye t^itory, which was namied Yiigmia in 
lionor of Elizabeth, the Virgin CiLi^itiu* 

BcMgh's first attempt to plant a colony was on Eoan- 
oke Island. The settlers made no endeavor to cultivate 
the BOiL Thej spent thdr time in hunting for gold and 
pearls.J At last they were neaiiy starved, when Drake, hap* 

♦ He was thus the first Enc;li8hman who^cxpiorcd tbo Pacific coast^and the BMOUd 
European who circmnnavigated the globe, t - - " * - ' " - 

t Raleigh was not only a man of danntleets courage, bat he ale.o added to a hand- 
tome person miteh learning and maaj accomplishments. Heetlnif <^ieeii Eltnbe^ 

one day while Fhc was walking, he spread hU m niile over a wet place In the path 
for her to tread upon. She was so pleased with hid gallantry that she admitted him 
to court, and lie oontlnned a flivorlte during her entire lifetime. Com ersiug with 
her one day a|>on the singular properties of tobacco, the new Indian weed which 

•was coming into use, he aspnred her that he could tell the exact weight of pmoke in 
any quantity consumed. The incredulous Queen dared him to a wager. AcceptiTig 
It, Raleigh weighed his tobacco, smoked it, and then carefully weighing the a^bes, 
Ptated the diflcrcncc. Paying the bet, EHxaheth remarked that she had before 
heard of tuniirii,' l'oM into pmoke, but he wa? the first who had turned pmokr into 
gold." This incident illustrates the friendly relations between Raleigh and the 
Qaeen. After her death, he was accused by James I. of treason, was imprisoned for 
many years, and at the age of 66 was executed. On the scalToM he asked for the axe, 
and fc-eliiifr the edge, observed, with a nmile, "This is a sharp medicine, h'l* n '^onnd 
cure for all diseases.*' Then composedly laying hie head on the block, and moving 
his Upe as in prayer, he gave the Ihtal signal. 

t Thejbelteved the Boanoke river had its head watera in gddea rocks, by the 
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pening to stop there on one of Iiib exploring toursy took pity 
on them, and carried them home. 

They had lived long enough in America to leam the use of 
tobacco and the potato These thej introdaoed into £ng* 
land. The cnstom of <^ drinking tohoooo^'^ as it was oaDed, 
soon became the fiishion,'*^ 

Raleigh^ s Second Attempt — Raleigh, undiscouraged by this 
failure, still dung to his colonizing scheme. The next time 
be sent ont &milie% instead of single men. John White 
was appointed governor of tiie city of Baleigfa, which they 
were to found on Cliesii-pLake Bay. A granddaughter of 
Governor White, born soon after they reached Eoanoke Island^ 
was the first English child bom in America. The govemory 
on retaming to England to secnie supplies, found the public 
attention a]).-orbt*d by the threatened attack of the Spanish 
Armada. It was three years before he was able to come back. 
His ^mily, and the colony he had lefb alone in the wildemese^ 
had perished. How, we do not know. The imagination can 
only picture what history lias failed to record. 

Ealeigh had now spent about $300,000, a gi-eat sum for 
that day^ on this American colony; and, disheartened, trans^ 
ferred his patent to other parties. 

Trading Voyages. — Fortunately for American interests, 
trading ventures were more prolitable tlian colonizing ones. 
Engli^ vessels fi^eqnented the Banks of Newfoundland, and 
probably occasionally visited Virginia. Gosnoldyf a master of 

Baclile Ocean. ThA walls of a great dtjr near Its Ibimtain were afllmed to IwfU 
studded with pearls. 

•An amaelng '^tory toH of Raleigh while he was learning to BmoTvC. On enter- 
ing hie study ouc morniug to bring his master a cup of sle, his servant saw a cloud 
of smoke issuing fh>m Sir Walter*8 month. Fiantleally dashing the Bqnor In his 
Ikce, he rashed down slslrs Implonng help, il6r bis master would soon he hunt to 
ashes I 

t The English ships were at that time accustomed to steer southward along the 
coast of Sp{dn, Portugal, and Africa, as far the Canary Islands, then they followed 
the tiadc of Ctolnna>us to the West India lslsndi,aM thence along th^ 

» 
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a enM htak, (1002), disooveied and named Oape God, Mar- 
tha's Vineyard, and other neighboring localities. Loading his 
vessel with sassafras-root, which was then highly esteemed as 
a mediciue^ he retomed home to publish the most favorable 
reports of the region he had visited* Some British merchants 
accurdinp^ly sent out the next j'car a couple of vessels under 
Captain Pring. lie discovered several harbors in Maine, and 
brought back his ships loaded with furs and 8assafra& 

As the result <3i these various ezpknalionfl^ many flalt an 
earnest desire to colonize the new world. James I. accordingly 
granted the ^-ast territory of Virginia, as it was called^ to two 
^ccmipanie^ the Xiondon and the Plymouth. 
^ Tlie London Company, whose prindpal men redded at 
London, had the tract between the thirty-fourth and Uiirty- 
eighth degrees of latitude. This was caUed South Virginia. 
They sent out a colony in 1607 under Captain Newport 
He made at Jamestown* the Jirsi permanmi SngHsk Mtth' 
tnent in the United States, 

The Plymouth Company, wliose piincipal menf resided 
in I'lymouth, had the tract between the forty-first anl 
forty-fifth degrees of latitude. This was called Nordi Virginia. 

The Cliarter granted to these companies was the first 
under which English colonies who planted in the United 
States* It is therefore worthy of careful study. It contained 
no idea of self-govemment The people were not to have the 

nort*ivvard to the point they wished to reach. Nnvir'ntnrc knew this wa? a ronnd' 
aboai way, bat they were all afraid to tiy the nortlieru route Btraight across the 
Atlmtle. GoBDold made ttie voyage dS^r^ from Bnglaad to MifWChiMette, tbns 
ehortenlsg the route 8,000 mllcB. This gave a great impulse to ooloDiaitloa, uliioo li 

wai» in effect hr\r\<^\n(* Vmerica 3,000 miics nearer England. 

• The river \va>j called Jamefl, and the town Jamestown, In honor of the king of 
Elngland. The huadlaudt^i received the names of Cape Henry and Cape Charles from 
Ibe kiiiK*« boob; and th« deep water for andioiage "which pat the emlgmnte in 

good comfort," gave the name Point Comfort. 

t They sent out a cokny nuder Captain Popliam (Pop am V In fh.^ pnmo yoar with 
the Londroi Company. He settled at the mouth of the Kennebec, but the entire part? 
letonMd twine tiie next tpiing, diaoouaieedliy 
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election of an officer. The king* was to appoint a council 
which was to reside in London, and have general control oi all 
tiie oolomeB; and also a ooancil to reside in each colon and 
fafl?e control of its local oflbiia. The Ghmch of England was 
the established religion. Moreover, for five years, all the in- 
dustry and commerce of the colonists were to be applied to a 
common firnd, and no one was to haye any frnit of his indi- 
vidnal labor* 

< OP» 

DUTCH EXPLORATIONS, 

During all this time, the Dutch manifested no interest in 
the new world. In the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
however, Captain Henry Hudson, an Enghfih navigator in the 
Dutch senrioe^ entered the harbor of New York. This was 
the first Emropean visit since that of Verrazani. Hudson, 
hoping to reach the Pacific ocean, afterward ascended the 
noble river which bears his name (1609). 

On tins discoveiyythe Dutdi based theirtslaim to ihe region 
extending from the Delaware Eiver to Cape Cod. They gavo 
to it the name of New Netherlands 

■l' JC i>i 

EXTEMT OF THESE EXPLORATIONS. 

1. The Spaniards confined their settlements and ezploia- 
tions to the West Bidies and the adjacent mainland, and 

in the United States mudo settlements only in Florida and 
New Mexico, 

2. The French claimed the whole of Kew France, and made 
their first settlements in Acadia and Canada. 

3. The English explored the Atlantic coast at varions 
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points^ and claimed this vas<? territory, which they termed Vir« 
g3Ilii^ haTiBg made their first settlement at Jamestown.* 

4 The Dutch laid daim to New Netlieriand^ but made 
no settlement till 1G13. 

The Rival Claims. — ^These four claims overlappedf each 
oliier^-aQd necesaarily produced much confusion. When the 
first few settlements were separated by hundreds of miles of 
savage forests, this was of little account But as the settle- 
ments- increased, it became a source of constant strife, and was 
decided principaily by the sword. 

Two Ceatuvtos af ZSsploiatlon and One of Settle- 
ment. — These explorations had lasted during the fifteenth 
and aixteentii centuries, and at the close of the sixteenth, the 
onfy permanent settlements were those of the Spaniards at St 
Augustine and Santa ¥L At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, pcimanent settlements multiplied- Tliey were 
made by 

The ilKEKCH at Fort Boyal^ K &, in 1606; 
The English at Jamestaum, in 1607; 

The French at Quebec^ in 1608; 

The Dutch at Xcio York, in 1613 ;X 

The Ekqlish Pu&iians at Plymouth^ in 16^* ' 

* After this time, the Eugliah is the only oation that directly inflaences the history 
of the United States. The coonUy was inaSaaHj settled by emigrants flrom Great 
Britain, and aU the colonies in Hie next epoch became dependencies <tf ttiat cupira. 

t It Is noticeable that the English grants all extended westward to the Pacific 
ocean, the French southward from the St. Lawronre to the Gulf, and the Spanish 
northward to the Arctic Ocean. None of the iLuropcon nations had any idea of the 
immenwe territory they were donating* 

X Here lay the shaggy continent from Florida to ttie Pde, ontstretched in savage 

shtmber. On ih^ Tarl:^ of ,Tnme? river was a n«*Pt of woehe^ne Englishmen, a 
handful of f^r-tradcrs at the mouth of the Hudson, and a few shivering Frenchmen 
among the snowdrifts of Acadia ; while amid still wilder desolation Champlain upheld 
the banner of France oter the icy rock of Qaebee. These wore the advance gnard of 
civilization, the mo<»=eTi;:er9 of promise to a desert continent. Yet, not content with 
inevitable woes, they were rent by petty jctdoaaies and miserable qnarrels, while 
each nttte f^a^ent of rival natfoniditiefl. just ahle to Iteep up its own wretdied 
existence cm a few square miles, begm^ged to all the rest tiio t«inallc8t share fn a 
domain which all the nations of Sorape could not have auffloed to fill — iBctrkifum, 
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Summafy of the Stitoiy of the I^intf Bpoch, a t^anged 

in C/iroHoiofficai Order, . 

1492. Columbiifl discovered the New World, October 12, . 23 

1497. The OiMs diaooTeiod Labiador. Julj 3, ... 25 

1406. The Cabots eiphmd the Atbmtie Coast, ... 85 

South Amerioa toi diooovered by Ooliimbae, Aqgnst 10, 84 
Yaaoo de GamA tailed xmnd the CSape of Oqod Hope 
and discovered a paaaage to India., . . , . 

1512. Ponce de Leon discovered Florida, Apiil 6, • , .27 

1513. Balboa aaw the Pacific Oceao, September 88, . . 27 
1619-21. Cortes conquered Mexico, . . ... 86 
^ 1580. Ma^rollan diprovpred and sailtfl tlirouprh tlic Ftraita 

Tvhicli bear his namo. into the Pacific Ocean nnd liis 
vessel retumino; home by the Cape of (twHl Hope, 
had made the first circumnavigation of the globe, . 26 
^ 1524 Verrazani explored the coast of North America, . 80 

1528. Narvaes explored part of Florida, 27 

1884-3S. Cartier diacovered Oulf of St. Lawrence and aaoended 

the river to Montreal, SO 

158IM1. De Soto rambled over the mthem States and in 1541 

discovered MiswiBaippI Biver *87 

/'iK40-4a/f;abrillo explored Califoniia and iailed along the Pkt> 

cific Coast, , .88 

^l<84l-48. ^berval attempted to plant a colony on the St. Law* 

rfence, but failed, 80 

Hl^BS^Si^at attempted to plant a Huguenot colony at Port 

\ - ^^^oyal.but failed, . ' 81 

V 1664. Laudonniere attempted to plant another Huguenot col- 
\ ^'^'^ ony-^ St. John's River. It was destroyed by the 

Spaniards, . .81 

1585. Melendea fonnded a colony at St. Angnsthie, Florida; 

first peimanent settlement in the United States, 88 
1806-7. Frobisher tried to find a northwest passage; entored 
Bafiin's Bay, and twice attempted to found a colony 
in Labrador, bat failed, ... . « 84 

1578-80. Drake sailed along Pacific Coast to Oregon ; wintered 

in San Francisco, and circumnavigated the globe, . 85 
1588. Espejo founded Santa ; second oldest town in the 

United Statep. 89 

i( 1583. Gilbert attempted to reacli the ooiitiueat, but was lost 

at sea, 86 
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PASB 

1583-7. Raleigh t wice attempted to plant a colony in Virginia, 

but failed, 30 

1602. Gosnold disoovered Cape Cod. May 14, . . . 88 
0^ 1(106. De Monta eBtabliahed a oolony at Poit Royal, Nova Sco- 
tia ; fimt peimanent Frefich Beltleinei^t In Americay • 83 
1607. The Englidi Bettled JamMtown; flnt pemuuMiit Eng- 

liah BetUememt in Ameiioa* M^y 88, * ... 88 
K 1606. Champlain planted a oolony at Qaebec ; 6ist pennanent 

French settlement in Canada^ . . . • . 82 

1600. HudBondis( overed Hadson River^ 39 

^ Champlain di^oovered Lake Champlain, . • ^ 

1613. Settlement of New Tork by the Dutch, . . 88 
1680. Puritaus (M?ttl(Ml at Plymouth ; first l<>»g^*fih eettlement 

in New Kn^land, December 81, • • • • • 40 



Referanoea for Reading. 

frvin^s CttumhU'-'FarimMn** Piters of F^wmn^ JUmiU in NsHh Anuriem^ 

and Disco7>ery of ihe Great West — Long/ellow's Sir Humphrey Gilbert {Poem) — 
De yere''s Romance oj American History — Abbott' s Biography of illustrious Men 
and \Vo:ncn-~T, Irving* DeSotc in Fier»da — ffelp' s Spanish Conquest of America 
'^BiddWs SeBasHdn Cahot—Nicholls' John Cabot — Barlow's Vision 9/ C^inmhtt 
{Poem) Pi^nns on Columbus by Samuel Rogers and J. R. Loivell ~ Simm*s 

Damsel 0/ Darien {Poem) — Scribner^s Monthly^ Nov,^ 1874, «r/.. Pictures from 
Jlorida — Harper's Magazine^ Nov,^ etc.y 1874, ar/., The FirH Ce$Uury 0/ tht 
Republic — Presents Ferdinand and Isabella ( Columbus) — Hatul^s Hisiory ^ North 
Carolina (Lost Colony 0/ Roanoke) — Shed's Discovery and E.r/loration of the Mis- 
sisstfpi Valley -^Wailact's Fair God {Fiction) — Barnss's Centsnary History q/ 
United StaUt, 
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0£V£LOP)(£NT Of TljE ENGLlSij COLONIES. 



From 1607— the Fouxidizig of JaaiMtowB, 

Tq 1775— tba Bnakiiig oat of tba Bofdifttai 




Epoch traces the early history of 
the thirteen colonies — Virginia, Mtissa- 
chusetts^ Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jeraey, Gonnectioul^ Ftonnsylvaiiiai 
South Carolina, North GaroHna, New 
York, Rhode Island, New Ilampshire, 
and G^rgia. The Cavaliers land in 
Viiglnia» and the Puritans in Maasa- 
chusetts. Immigration inoreases and 
the settlements multiply along the 
whole coast. The oolonies, however, still have little history iu 
common* Each by itself strogglea wiiih the wildemesB, oon- 
tends with the Indian, and develops the principles of liberty, 

Question* on the Geography of ike Second £'pocA,—hocaio JamMtowB. 
Salem. Otailestowii. Boston. Cunbrldge. Swatucy. Frovldraoe. Bristol. 

Hadley. Hatfield. Portsmouth. Dover. Hartfbncl. Wethert^fleld. Nfw ni\cn. 
Windsor. Saybrook. New York. Albany. Schenectady. Ellzabethtown. 
Wilmington. Philadelphia. St Mary's. Edeuton. Charleetou. Savannah. 
Bbveriiill. DeerfleM. St. Aagnstine. QnalMe. Lonislmrf. 

Locate Fort Venango. Ofiwegro. Pro-sfitio J^h\ Port Lo Bcrnf. Crow-n Point 
Fort Ticonderoga. Fort Niagara. Fort da<^aeBue. Fort William Henry. Fort 
Sdward. 

Describe the Ohio Ittver. Monongahela River. French Creek. Chowan River. 

Ashley River. Cooper River. River St. John. Chickahominy T^ivor. Potonni; 
Biver. James River. Hudson River. Connecticut River. Mohawk River. Dela- 
ware Blver. Kennebec BlTer. Penobscot Bhrer. MystieBfver. lOaoii Mver. Bt 
Lawrence Hivnr. Blackstono River. 

Locate Manhattan Inland. AUcp^hany Moontaina. Gape Brefeon. 
Bay. Albemarle Sound. Chesapeake Bay. 
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VIRGINIA. 

The Character of the oolonistB was pCN>Tly adapted to en* 

dure the hardahii>s incident to a settlement in a new coim- 
tiy. They were mostly gentlemen by birth, unused to labo£ 
' They had no families, and came out in search of wealth of 
adyentorey expecting, when rich, to return to England. 
The climate was uuhcalthy, and before the first aulumii 
half of their number had perished. 

John Smith'*' alone saved the colony from rain. Eiist as 
member of the council, and afterward as president, his services 
were iDvalualjle. lie |)ersnaded the settlers to erect a fort and 
build log huts lor the winter. He made long voyages, care- 
fidly exploring Chesapeake Bay, securing the friendship of the 
Indians, and bringing back boat-loads of supx^lies. He trained 

• Captain John Smith was born to adventure. While yet a boy he left his home In 
LI]iootDibii«« England, to engage In Holland ware. Alter flmr years* eervlee be Initlt 

him a lodfro of bouj^liB In a forest, where for awhile he hunted, rode, and studied 
military tactics. Next we hear of liim on his way to fight ^.hc lurk?. Before reach- 
ing France he is robbed, and escapes death fh>m want oiiiy by begging alma. Bm* 
barking tor Italf, a fearfU storm arlMe* and he, being a beretie, Is deemed ttiecaoee, 
and is thrown overboard. Bat he is not todie yet. TTe swims to land Arrived u 
his destination, three Turks, to '* pleapc the hidi , ' havinj^ dared to combat as 
many Chritiiiaus, Smith andcrtalccs the job and killB tbem all. Taken prisoner in 
battle, be ie told as a slave. He is stripped, head and beard sbaved, and an iron ring 
pat on his neck. Killing his master at an opportune moment, he hides the body, 
arrajrs higisel* in its clothinir. and mounting a hor«e, npars his way to a Russian 
camp. Ahived in England, he embarks for the new world. The leaders being joal- 
ons of bin, be lands with ^e colony as a prisoner, but soon becomes tia presldenl 
His spirited fortunes do not desert blm. Now a certain flsb iniliets a dangerons 
wound. His jrrave i? duLr, ])iit ho i<5 not rendy. He finds an antidote nnd livp° to rat 
part of the same fish with great relish. Now he is {xiisoned, but overcomes the Uoae 
and severely beats the poisoner. Then his party of fifteen is attached by Ope- 
chancanough (Op-e-k4n-ka-ao), brother and successor of Powhatan, with seven 
hundred wnrrinr?. Smith drni^^- thf r^ld chief by his lone hair into the midst of tho 
Indian braves, who, &mazed at »uch audacity, iounediately surrender. He is t«hock 
Ingly bnmed on a b<Mt by the explosion of a bag of powder at his side ; loping into 
the water he barely escapes death by drowning. These and many other wonderftil 
exploits he published In a book after retuniincr to EtiLdnnd. Many of them are 
doubtless imaginary. Even that relating to Pocahontas has been discredited. How- 
ever, the vaioe of bis service to the Tfagbiian colony Is nnqnestioned. Of bSa lait 
yean we know Utile. He died in London, 18B1. , 

/ 
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the tender gentlemen till they learned how to swing the axe 
in the forest. He declared that " he who would not work, 
might not eat'' He taught tnem that industiy and setf-reU- 
anoe are the soiest goaranteee to foitone. 
/ BixMk'm Adventoras were of the most romantic character. 
In one of his expeditions up the Chickahominy* he waa taken 




SMITH SHOWING HIS COMPASS TO THB INDIAMS. 



* prisoner by the Indians. With singular coolness lie imme- 
diatdy attempted to interest his captors by explaining the use 
of his pocket compass and the motions of the moon and stars. 

At last they permitted him to T\Tite a letter to Jamestown. 
When they found that this informed his Mends of his misfor- 

• This was nndertaken by the expreps order of the company, to seek a paeeape to 
the Pacific Ocean, and thus to India. Captain Newport, before bis retam to England, 
made a trip np fhe James Slrer tor the same purpose, i»iit on reaehlng the ftlls con- 
clnded that the way to India did not lie In that direction. These attempts, which 
seem bo prepopterons to ue now, show what Inadequate ideas then prevailed con* 
coming the size of this continent. 
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timey tiiey were filled with 9eA>owAmeaL^ They could iM>t 
understand by what magical art he ootdd make a few maiks 

on paper exprt\ss his tiioughta They considered him a being 
of a snperior order, and treated him with the utmost respect. 
He was oanied from one tribe to anotheryt and at last brought, 
to the great chie^ Powhatdif, by whom he was condemned to 
die. His head was laid on a stone, and the huge war club of 
the Indian executioner was raised to strike the fatal blow. 
Suddenly Pooahdntas, ihe young daughter of the chie( who 
had already become attached to the prisoner, threw herself 
upon his neck and pleaded for his pardon. The favorite of 
the tribe was given her desire. Smith was released, and soon 
sent home with promises of fiiendship. His little protector 
was often thereafter to he seen gohig to Jamestown with bas- 
kets of com for the white men. ih 

A Second Charter was norw obtained by the company 
(1609). This vested the authoiiiy in a governor instead of a 
local council The colonists were not consulted with r^ard 
to the ciiange, nor did tlie charter guarantee to them any 
rights. 

The "Starving Tune."— Unfortunately^ Smith was dis* 
abled by a severe wound and compelled to return to England. 

Hia influence he lag removed, the settlers became a prey to 
disease and famine. Some were killed by the Indians. Some, 
in their despair, seized a boot and became pirate& The winter 
of 1600--10 was long known as the Starving Time. In six 
moiiilis they were reduced from 490 to CO. At last they de- 
termined to flee from the w retched place. " None dropped a 
tear, for none had enjoyed one day of happuiesBi'^ The next 

* As anolber eridenee of the elinplidty of the Indians, it ts eald tliftt having eeiMfl 
a qoantity of gunpowder belonging to the colouit<tA they planted It Ibr eeed, ezpod* 

ing to reap a fall harvest of smmunition for the next content. 

t His route waa over tlie yeninaula, since rendered so fiuoooa byMcClellaa^e 
campaign. 
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monmig^ as tbey abwiy moyed down with ilie tide, to their 

great joy they met their new governor, Lord Delawau , witli 
abundant supplies and a company of emigrants. All returned 
to the homes th^ had just deserted, and Jamestown oolony 
was once more rescued from min. 

The Third Charter. — ^Up to Hiis time the colony had 
proved a feiliire and waa puljlicly ridiculed m London. To 
quiet the outoiy the charter ^\ '^s changed (1612)* The coniK 
cil in London was abohshed, and the stookholdeis were giyen 
. power to regnlate the al&irs of the company themselyes. 

The Marriage of Pocahontas. — The little Indian girl 
had now (1613) grown to womanhood. John Rolfe^ayonng 
planter, had won her love and wished to marry her. 
In the little chnroh at Jamestown, rongh almost as an Indian's 
Migvvam, she received Chrintian baptism, and, in broken Eng- 
lish, stammerc d the nmrnage tows aooording to the service of 
the OhQiX!ih of England. 

Huee years alter, with her hnsband, she visited Tiondon. 
The childlike simplicity and winning grace of Lady R/'becea, 
as slie was called, attracted universal admiration, bhe was 
introdaced at conrt and reoeiyed eveiy mark of attention. As 
she was about to letnm to her natiye land with her hnsband 
and il l Tail f son,* she suddenly died. ' 

' First Colonial Assembly. — Governor Ycardiey (yard'-le) \ 
believed that tiie ookmkta shonld have «a huide in the gor- ' 
eming of themselyes.^ He aceordingly oaDed at Jamestown, 

June 28, 1G19, the first legislative body that ever as^cuihkd m 
America^ It consisted of the governor, council^ and deputies, 
or ^ burgesses,^ as they werp oaUed^ chosen fkom the yarious 
pUmtattone^ or ^ boroughs." Its laws had to he ratified by the 

* This son hecame a nun of wmltb and disttnctlon Mnnr of the leading: familioa 
of yiiglnU liave been proud to say Uuit the blood of Pocalioutaa coursed throng 

8 
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company in England, but, in turn, the orders fix)m London 
were not bmdiiig unless ratified by the colonial assembly. 
These phuil^ges were alterward (1621) ^bodied in a written 
eanstitution — the fint of the kind in America. A measnie 
of freedom was thus granted iStie young colony, and James- 
t.>wu became a niirstry of liberty. 

Prosperity of the Colony. — ^The old famine troubles 
had now all passed. The attempt to work in common had 
been given up, and each man tilled his own land and had the 
availri. Tobacco wiis an article of export. The ooloniiats 
raiBed it so eagerly that at one time even the streets of James* 
town were planted with it Gold hnntmg had ceaBedy^andmany 
of the former servants of the company owned plantations. Set- 
tlement;? lined bulk banks of the James for 140 miles. Best 
of all, young women of good character were brought over by 
the company. These sold readily as wives to &e settle 
The price was fixed at the cost of tkie passage — ^100 ponnds d 
tobacco — ^but they were in such demand that it soon went up 
to 150 pounds. DomestK; ties were formed. The colonists^ 
having homes^ now became Virginians. All fteemen had Hie 
right to vote. Religious toleration was enjoyed, Virginia 
became almost an indi pendent republic. 

Slavery Introduced. — In 1620f the captain of a Dutch 
tradmg vessel sold to the colonists twenty negroe&t They 
were employed in cultivating tohacca As their labor was 
found i)rofitable, larger numbers were afterward imported. 

Indian Troubles. — ^After the death of Powhatan, the firm 

* In the early life of fliis eolony, parOclee of mloi glittering in the brook were 

mletaken for pnld dust. " There was no talk, no hope, but dig gold, wash gold, 
refine gold, load gold." Newport carried to J^iglaod a abipload of the worthksa 
Btoff. Smith remonetrated in vain against this fiSy. 

t Some aQthorltlM state that thti oeoorredtn 1010, or the year iMftm flie nigrims 
boded In Uassachoaette. (See p. 68. ) 

X From thifi clrcnnr^tfrnco, gmall as it peemed at the time, the most momentoiiB 
consequences eoeued, — coustK^uences that, loag after, rent the republic with strife, 
end mots^ned it with Hkooi* 
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fidend of the English^ the Indians fonned a plan for Che exter- 
mination of tiie oolony. So secretly was this managed iQiat on 
the yeiy morning of tiie massacre (March 22, 1622) they 

visited the lioiises and sail at the tables of those whose murder 
they were plotting. At a preconcerted moment they attacked 
Hie oolonists at all tiieir widely scattered plantationa Over 
tiuee hundred men, women and children fell at one stroke. 
Fortunately, a converted Indian had informed a friend whom 
he wished to save, and thus Jamestown and the settlements 
near by wem prepared. A mercfleas war ensued, during wbioh 
&e cokmy was rednoed from ^000 to 3,500, but the Indians 
were so severely piniishod that they remained quiet for twenty 
years. Then came a fearful massacre of five hundred set- 
tLers (1644), which ended in the natiTes being expelled firom 
the region. / 

y Virginia a Royal Province— 'Die inajority of the stock- 
holders gladly granted to the in£uit colony those rights for which 
tiiey weire straggling at home. King James, becoming jeabos 
of &e company becaase of its patriotic seniunents, took away 
the charter (1624) and made Virginia a royal province. Hence- 
forth the king appointed the governor and council, though 
the colony still letained its asseml ly. 

A Pexiod of Oppreeaion. — ^The British Flarliamfint en- 
forced tJie Navigation Act (1660), which ordered that the com* 
merce of the colony should be carried on in English vessels, and 
that their tobacco should be shipped to England. Besides thie^ 
ti&eur own assembfy was composed mainly of royahsts^ who 
levied exorbitant taxes; refused to go oat of office when their 
term had expired, fixed their own salary at 250 pounds of 
tobacco per day, restricted the. right of voting to "freeholders 
and honsekeepex^'' and imposed on Qoakers a monthly fine 
of one hnndied doUais Ihr absence fixxm worship in tbe 

3 
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English Church. Two parties* gradually sprung up in their 
midst ; one, the aristocratic party, was oompoaed of the 
tioh planters and the offioeholdeiB in the colony; the other 
comprised the liberty-loying portion of the people who felt 
themselves deprived of their pohtical rights. 

Bacon'A Rebellion. — ^These diMculties came to a crisis in 
167Gy wiiea Qoranor Beikidej &i]ed to proyide snfBciently for 
the defence of the setUenientB against ffae Indiana At this 
juncture, Nathaniel Bacon, a patriotic young lawyer, rallied a 
oompanyy defeated the Indians, and ihm turned to meet the 
goyemor, who had denonnoed him as a traitor. Diuiiig the 
contest which followed, Berkeley was driyen ont of Jamestown 
and the village itself bumed.f In the midst of this success, 
Bacon died.J leader could be found worthy to take his 
place^ and the people diepeised. Berkeley leyenged himself 
witii tenible seyeriiy. ^'The dd fool,'* said Charks JL, on 

• It Is a curious flact, ITlnptratlnsf thr Fcntlmr'nta of the authorities !n Virfrlnia and 
Maei»achiiBettg at that day, that the royalists who fled from Bnglaad in Cromwell's 
time took reftige in VirgiDia, and were there motit hospitably entertained, while the 

nglcid6B,** M Ibegr yrw cdtod, I. a, the judget who iMd eandemnad GhiflM L,fl«d 
to Massachosetts and were there concealed from their parsnerB. 

t Going up the James river, ju^t before reachiDt' City Point, one sees on the right* 
hand bank the mios of an old church. The crumbling lower, with its arched door« 
ways, ta almoft Udden by the proAuton of ahnilibery whieb snmNiiidB It. Ita moaa- 
covered walls, entwined with ivy planted by hands which, generations since, have 
cmTPbled into du»»t, look desolately out upon the old churchyard at its back. Here, 
poahing aside the runlk viues and tangled hashes which conceal them, one Unda a few 
waatlier«ti«ateii toooibatonea. A huge bnttonwood traa, taking root lielow, faaa Imnt 
apart one of these old slabs, and now, with Its many fellows, spreads its lofty 
brf^n hcB hi^h over the solitary dead.— And thiaia all that remains of that JanMStowa 
Vi lio « struggles we have here recorded. 

% This happened a century before the Declaration of Independence. It ended a 
nbdUon which seemed to promise the advancement of civil Uherty. The governor 
who Bucrepdfd mlfd v fTh nrbitrary authority and grcprly mpaclty. Tet these agita- 
tions served to sunder the ties which bound the colony to the mother country, and to 
Implant the love of liberty. On the spot where Drummond. one of Bacon*8 MUm* 
on, was martyred, Comwallis surrendered to Washington " In spite of all evil In- 
flueiK'0'3 fVip colony increaBed rapidly in population and wealth. In 1688 it nnm< 
bered G0,000, and exported 25,000 ho^fsheads of tobacco, on which the En^^lish gov- 
moment leTled a dntj of nearly $700,000. The pioneer aetyenhad given place to 
a hardier and better daai Of aMn-men who loved freedom and aoiiglit toMtebltik 
It en a firm baaia. 
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hearing of the fiuHs, ^has taken more ]i?ea in that naked 

oountiy than I did for the murder of my father." 
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MASSACHUSETT& 

The Plymonfh Company attempted seyeral timea to 

foploie and settle North Yirginia, but Captam John Smithy 

already so famous in Southern Virginia, made the only succeiiti- 
ful voyage. He examined the coast from Penobscot to Cape 
Oody drew a map^of it^ and caJled the conntiy Nbw £nola vd. 
The company, stirred' to more yigorone action by Smith'a 
glowing accounts, obtained a new patent (1020) under the 
nLime of the Council of New Englaj^d. This authorized 
them to make settlements and laws, and to cany on a trade 
over a vast r^on of territory reaching ftom the Atiantic to 
the Pacific, and comprising over a million square miles. lHew 
England^ howeyer, was destined to be settled with no oonsent 
of king (nr ooanciL 

PLYMOUTH COLONY. 



Settlement — Landing of the Filgrims.* — One stormy 
day in the fhll of 1620, the Mayflower, with a band of a hnn- 

♦ They were called Pilgrims because of their wanderings. Abont seventy years 
y before tbis time the state religion of England bad been changed from Catholic to 

y FratMtant ; but a large number of tbe dergor and people were diaaatiiilled with what 
they thou^'ht to he a half-way policy on tbe part of the new church, and called for a 
more complete purification ttom old obttervances and doctrines'. For tbis, tbey were 
caUed Parltans. Tbey atUl bdlevod In ft ftUte dmreh; that is, that the natim of 
BDH^nd was the church ofSngluid. They held that the qneen was the heed of both, 
and couH nppoint church ofBcers, and prescribe the form of relip!ou^» worship. 
Tbey also held that the civil antborities mi^t nnapel people to believe and worship 
in the preseifbed way. They, however, wanted a ehange, but they desired the gov- 
ernment to make it to snit tliem. The government not only refused, but puBlihed 
the Puritan cier^ for not using the prescribed form of worship. This led some of 
them to question the aothority of the government in religious matters. They came 
tobdiat* UMt any boAy of Ohriatfama declare Uiemselves a church, chooee 
fbalrowiL(rfBMta,aiiabe liidapentatorallesianidaatb^ When they ^ 
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dred pilgrims, oame to anchor in Gape Cod harbor. The 

little company, gathering in the cabin, drew up a compact, in 
which they agreed tx) enact just and equal laws, which all 
should obey. One of their exploring parties landed at Ply« 
monthf aa it was called on Smith's chart, December 21.t 
Finding the location suitable for a settlement, they all came 
ashore^ and amid a storm of snow and sleet eommenced build- 
ing ilieir rude huts. 

The Character of Hie Pilgrim settlen was well suited to 
the rugged, stormy land which they sought to subdue. 
They had come into the wildeni* - with tiieir famihes in 
search of a home where they could educate their children 
and worship God as they pleased. They wm eamesi^ sober- 
minded men, actuated in all things by deep religious prin- 
ciple, and never disloyal to then- convictions of duty. 

Their SufferingB during the winter were BeTeie, At one 
time there were only seven well persons to take care of ihe 
sick. Half of the little band died. When spring came 
there were many graves, yet not one of the company thought 
of returning to England. 

to form these local charchee they separated themselves from the Church of England, 
and for this reuon are called Separaticits and Independenti. Thoa there was a wide 
difference between the i]<Hi*eoiiforming Puritans and the Separatists. The latter 
suffered the peverest per»ecation. One of these little churches of Separatists was 
eBtabUabed in the nllag3 of Scrooby in the east of England. But evil influences 
snrroQiided their children in this fbrel^fn comntry, and tbey longed for a land where 
they might worship God in their own way and save their families from worldly 
follioa. America offered puch a home. They cf»mp. resolved to brave every danger 
and iuirdiihip, trutitiug to God to shape their destinies. 

* The little shallop sent from the Ibyflower to reconnoitre before landing, after 
losing rudder, mast, and sail, brings to in a fturloas storm of rain and ^leet on Satur- 
day niylit. Morning daAvns. Time is precions. Their companions wait In suspense. 
The Sabbath, however, must be observed. Cold and wet and weak, with their clothes 
frozen stiff with the spray of the sea« they careftilly dtsodSB all earthly Uuraghta, and 
spend tlie time in sacred devotion. We need not wonder that thr influence fif >«t:ch a 
people has been felt throughout the land. The dav, "Dccpmljer 21, and the rock, 

Forefathers' Rock,'' on which they first stepped, imvu bet:u held by posterity in 
gratefld rememhranoe. 

+ This was December 11, OM Style. In 1752 the British Parliament retrenched 
eleven days in September, making the 3d. of that month pass for the 14th. This was 
done in order to correct an error growing out of the imperfect calendar Vrtilch WSS 
then ated. Historians, when mentioning dates of eTSnta ptior to that tUne, glye 
them MOMtixnes Old Stg^le, and Bonietlme* New Style. 
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WSLOOMB, BNGLtSMMBM.— rtyMOUTH, idu. 



Th» Indians, finrtanately, did not disturb fkeoL A pesti^ 

lence had destroyed the tribe inhabiting the place where they 
landed. They were startled, however, one day in early spring 
Ifj a voice in their village crying in broken English, Wei- 
oome, Englishmen.'' It was the salutation of Sam'-o-set, an 
Indian whose chief, Mas-sa-s6it, soon after visited them. The 
treaty then made lasted for fifty years. Ca-non'-i-cus, a Nar- 
raganset chie^ once sent a bundle of anows, wrapped in a rat» 
.tlesEiake skin, as a token of defiance. Governor Bradford re* 
tnmed the skin filled with powder and shot. This signifi* 
cant hint was effectual 

Tha ProgreBS of the Colony was slow indeed. The 
harvest proved a IhOnre. At one time the colonists had only 
a pint of com, which being divided, gave tliem five kernels 
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apieoa OftentimeB islsaaoB were their only foocL* A&st four 
jean they nmnbered only 184 The plan of workmg in com- 
mon having failed here as at Jamestown, land ^\ as assigned to 
each settler. Abundance ensued. The colony was never 
organized by royal charter; therefore they elected their own 
governor, and made their own laws. In 1692, Plymonth was 
united with Massachusetts Bay colony, under the name of 
Massachnaefcts. / 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY. 

Sattimnent — John Endicott and fiye aBBodateB having 

obtained a grant of land about Massacliusetts Bay, also secured 
(1629) a royal charter giving authority to make laws and 
gOTem the territory. The same year tliis company txansferred 
all their rights to the colony. It was a most popular measore^ 
and many prominaat Puritan families flocked to this land 
of hberty. Some gathered around Governor Endicott, who 
had aheady started Salem and Charlestown, some established 
colonies at Dorchester and Watertown^ and one thousand nn* 
der Governor Winthrop founded Boston (1630). 

Religious Distorbances. — The people of Massachusetts 
Bay were Puritans, but not Separatists, in England. Having 
come to America to establish a Puritan church, they were 
unwilling to receive persons holding opinions differing firom 
their own, lest their purpose blumld be defeated. They ac- 
cordingly sent back to England those who persisted in using 
the forms of the Established Ohurch, and allowed only mem- 
bers of their own church to vote in dvil af&irs. 

Jiof/p.r Williams, an eloquent and pious young minister, 
taught that each person should think for himself in all re- 

* As n miutmtloii of fbetr iitouB oootent, it is raid that «t a social dinner cooslat- 

IniT only of clam?, thp dr-voni host rctnrrnd thank« to God. who " had glwnthsni tO 
suck the abundftoce of the am^t ai^d of treatiured bid in the eands.^* 
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ligiouB matten^ and be lesponable to hag own conaeienee 
alone. He deokred that the magiBtrater^ had, Hierefbroy no 

right to ptmifih blasphemy, perjury, or Sabbath-breaking. 
The clergy and magistrates were alarmod at what they coa- 
sideied a doctrine dangerous to the peace of the colony^ and 
be was ordered (1635) to be sent to Bngland It was tiie 
depth of winter, yet be fled to tiie forest and found refnge 
among the Indians. The next year, Canonicus, the Narra- 
ganset sachem^ gave him land to found a setUement) which 
he giatefolly named ProvM^mca. 

Mrs. Ann» ffwiMnmm, dnring tbe rome year, aroused 
most violent and bitter controversy. She claimed to l)e 
&Tored with fipecial revelations of Gbd's wilL These she 
expounded to crowded oongiTegationa of women, gieaUy to 
the scandal of tiie dssrgj and people. FinaiUy she also was 
banished. 

The Quakers, about twenty years alter these summary 
measuies* created firedi trouble by their pecoHar viewa They 
were fined, whipped, imprisoned, and sent out of the colony. 
Yet they constantly returned, glorying in their sufferings. At 
last four were executed* The people beginning to consider 
them as marl^^ the persecution gradually relaxed. 

A Union of the Colonies of Massachusette Bay, Fly- 
mouth, New Haven, and Connecticut, was formed (1643) 
under the title of The Uirii£D Oolokies of Nbw Eno- 
LAKD. This was a fiunous league in colcmiai tunes. The 
object was a common protection against the Indians and ^he 
oncToachments of the Dutch and French settlers. 

King Philip's War.— During the life of Massasdit^ 
Plymouth enjoyed peace with the Indians^ as did Jamestown 
during i&at of Powhatan. After Massasoif s death, his son, 
Philip, brooded with jealous eye over the encroachments of 
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the whites.* With profound sagacity he planned a confed- . 
eiatioii of the Indian tribes agpunst the introdenai The fine 
blow fell on the people of Swanzey as they were qnidly going 
home from church on Sunday (July 14, 1675). The settlers 
flew to arms, hut Phihp escaped and soon fell upon the 
BetQements high up the Connecticut vaUey-t He was every* 
where preeeni^ lousing the Indians by his burning eloquence. 

The colonists fortified 
their houses with paii- 
sadefB^ earned thdr aims • 
with them into the 
fields when at work, and 
stacked them at the door 
when at chuiidL Wont- 
ed in a furious attack 
on Hatfield, Philip fled 
back to Bhode Island, 
where the Narraganset Indians gave him shelter* The saT- 
ages had here gathered their winter's provisions, and forti- 
fied themselves in the midst of an almost inaccessible swampu 
fifteen hundred of the colonists attacked them in this 
strengfaold. The wigwams and stores were bnmed, and one 

0 King Philip lived on Mt Hope, near Bristol, B. I. 

t At Hadley the Indians surprised the people on Fast day, June 12, lffI6. Seizing 
their muskets at the sound of the savage war-whoop, the men mshed oat of the 
meetiiig^hoiue to lUl Into Hue. Batthe ftM wm on evorjelde. Coiifliiod and be- 
wildered, the settlers Bcemed about to give way, when euddenly a strange old man 
with long white bean! and ancient garb appeared among them. Ringing out a quick, 
sharp word of command, he recalled them to their senses. Following tneir mysto- 
riooB leader, ther drove the enemy heedlong beftne tbem. The danger peeaed, thej 
looked around for their deliverer. But he had disappeared as mysteriously as he had 
come. The good people believed that God had Bcnt an angel to their retKnie. But 
bistoiy reveals the secret It was the regicide Colonel Goffe. Fleeing from the 
Tengeanee of Chaitos IL, with a prloe aet upon bia bead, lie had fixr yeara wandered 
about, living in mUU, clefts, of rock?, and forest caves. At last he had found an 
asylum with the Iladley minister. From his window he tiad seen the stealthy 
Indians coming down the hill. Fired with deaire to do one more good deed for 
Gud*8 people, -he roahed from his hIdliig-pbMie, tod them on to vtetorr, and then 
returned to hia retceat, nerer more to reappear. 
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' fiiowmd Vftrriore pefiahed. Fliilip escaped. In tlie spring 

the war broke out anew along a frontier of tliree hundred 
niile% and to within twenty miles of Boetou. Kowhere fi^t* 
ing in the open field, bat by amboscade and sknUdni^ 
the Indians kept the whole country m terror. Driven to 
desperation by their atrocities, tlie settlers hunted down the 
sayages like wild beasts. Philip was chased from one hiding- 
place to another. His fimifly was c^itiired. At last he fled 
to his old home on Mt Hop^ whexe lie was diot hj a Pithless 
Indian. 

Ijlew England a Royal Province. — The Nayigation 
Aci^ which we have seen so nnpopnlar in Yiiguiia» was ex- 
ceedingly oppreeaiTe on Maaaachnsetts, which possessed a thriv- 
ing commerce.* In spite of the decree the cuiuny opened 
a trade with the West Indies. The royalists in England de- 
tennined that this bold lepnblioan qpirit should be quelled. 
An English officer attempting to enforce the NaT^tion Act 
was compelled to return home. Charles II. eagerly seized 
upon the excuse thus offered, and made Massachusetts 
a royal province. The king died before his plan was com- 
pleted, but Jftmes TL (1686) declared the charters of all the 
New England colonies forfeited, and sent over Sir Edmund 
Androfl^ first royal governor of Kew England. He carried 
tiungs with a hi^ hand. The colonieB endured his oppres- 
ston for ikree years, when, learning that his loyal master 
was dethroned, they rose against their petty tyrant and put 
him in jail. With true Puritan sobriety they then quieUy 
lesomed their old form of government This lasted for 
th^ years, when Sir William Phipps came as royal gov- , 
emor over a province embracing Massachusetts, Maine, and 
No¥a Scotia. From iiuB time till the Bevolution^ Massachu- 
satta remained a royal province. 

* Tbe Boeton colony baiit a ship Uie llret yew after itt settiemcnt. 
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Salem Witchcraft (1692). — staunge delusion known 
as tiie Salem witchcraft,'*' produced the most intense excite- 
meni The children of Mr. Parries a minister near Salem, 
performed pranks which could be explained only by supposing 
that they were under Satanic intiuence. Every effort was 
made to discover who had bewitched them. An Indian ser* 
rant was flogged until she admitted herself to be goill^ 
Soon othm were affected. The terrible mania spread. Com- 
mittees of examination were appointed and courts of trial con- 
vened. The most improbable stories were credited. To ex* 
press a doubt of witchcraft was to indicate one^s own allianoe 
with the evil spirit Persons of the highest respectabilitjry 
clergymen, magistrates, and even the governor's wile were im- 
plicated* At lasty after flfiy-flve persons had been tortured 
and twenty hung, the people awoke to ihiek foUj. ^ 



MAINE AND NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

ThCNM Colonies were so intimately united with Massa* 

chusetts that they have iilniusl a common history. Gorges 
(gor-jez) and Mason, about two years after the landing of the 
Pilgrims, obtained from the Council for Kew England ihe 
grant of a large tract d land which lay between the Mer- 

* A belief in witcbcfaft -wm at that time nnlvereal. Sir Matthew Hale, one of the 
mott eDlip:hteDed judges of England, repeatedly tried and condemned p w wii 
RcrnTil of v.'!trhrmft. Blacketone himself, at a later day, dcrlr^^of^ that to deny 
witcbcratt to deny Bevelation. Cotton Mather, the most promiuent minieter ol 
Uieeolony, wat nti&re fa Oie rooting oat of tiilfl supposed crime. He published a 
book fhdl of (bo moBt ridicnlons witch stories. One judge, who engaged in this per- 
secution, was afterward so deoply pnnitrnt that h- oTi^erved a day of faptiriij in enrh 
year, and on the day of general fast rose in his place in the Old South Church at 
BoBtoD, and in tbeproMnco of fbo congregation banded to fbe polplt a written con 
fMon acknowledging hit error, and pn^tog tot ftoigiTeneea. 
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rimac and Kennebec Eivers, They established some small 
fishing stations near PcHrtsmonth and at DoTer. This patent 
being afterward diasolTed^ Mason took the conntiy lying 
west of the Piscataqua, and named it New Hampshire ; 
Gorges t^ok that lying east, and termed it the provinoe of 
Maine^ ^^Cassachnaetts^ however^ okimed this temtoiy^ and 
to seoare it paid dx thonsand dollars to the heus of 6org< vs. 
Maine was not separated from Massacliusetts till 1820. Tiio 
feeble settlements of New Hampshire also placed tnemselTes 
under the protection of Massachnaetta ^ Three tunee^ eiHier 
by their own consent or by royal authority, they were joined 
in one colony, and as often s^iiarated," until 1741, when 
New Hampshire became a royal provinoei and so remained 
until tlie BeyolutioD. 



CONNECTICUT. 

Settlement — About eleven years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims, Lord Say-and-Seai, and Lord Brooke, ob- 
tained from the council for New England a grant of the 
territory now embraced in Connecticutt The Dutch, how- 
ever, claimed the valley of the Connecticut, and before the 
English proprietors could take possession, had built a fort at 
Hartfcndy and commenced traffic with the Indians. Some 
traders from Plymouth saihng up the lirar were stopped by 

* To diBtingaieh it from the ielands along tbo coast, this country had been called 
the Mayne (main) land, which perhaps gave rise to its present name. New Hamp« 
shire WM to called ftom Bampiililre In Bqglmd, Mtt<m*B heme* The eettlere of New 
llainpshirp v^cro hmg Yezod With fliiits IwoQgbt the men In whoM hands Mason's 
grant had faUcu. 

t This State is named from its principal river--OonQecticat being the Indira woifl 
for Long Slver. 
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the Datchy who threatened to firp upon them. But they 

kept on and estiibiished a post at \f mdsor (win'-zer). Many 
people from Boston, allui^ by the rich meadow ianda^ settled 
near. In the aatmnn of 1635, John Steele^ one of the proprie- 
tore of Cambridge, led a jnoneer company " out west," as it 
w then called, and laid the foundations of Ilartford. The 
next year the main band, with their pastor — ^Thomas Hooker, 
a most eloquent and estimable man — oame^ driving their 
flocks before them thiongh the wMemess. In the meantime 
John AVinthroj)^ established a fort at the mouth of the river, 
and thus shut out the Dutch. This colony, in honor of the 
proprietors, was named Sajbxook. 

The Peqaod War. — The colonists had no sooner be- 
come a^ttkd in their new home than the Pequod Indians 
endeavored to persuade the Karragansets to join in a gen- 
eral attack upon the whites. Boger Williams hearing of 
this, and forgetting all the injuries he had reoerved, set 
out in his canoe on a stormy night for the Indian village. 
Though the Pequod messengers were present, he prevailed 
upon the old Nana^ianset chief to remain at home. So the 
Pequods lost Iheir ally and were forced to flght alone. They 
commenced by murdering thirty colnmsts. Captain Mason, 
therefore, resolved to attack their stronghold on the Mystic 
Biver. His party approached the fort at daybreak (June 4, 
1637). Aroused by the barking of a dog, the sleepy sentinel 
shouted " Owanux ! Owanux ! " (the Englishmen !) but it was 
too late. The troops were already within the palisades. The 
Indians, rallying, made a fierce resistance, when Captain Maaon^ 

« fdbn Wlntlirop appetn fti MstotT wifhont blenUli. BUgbAj educated aod 

accompllRhed, he was no less upright and jrencrons. In th.- Moom of Wc, he left all 
h!? "hrilllant proppf^rt^ in the old worW to follow the forrniies of the new. When bis 
Mher had made himBcif poor in nurtaring the Maesachusetta colony, this ii<»ble Mm 
g»ve up voltiBlainr hf ■ own lavge inlierltaiiM to ftarther tlM good work It WM 
through his pereonnlinfluence and popnInHty nt roTirt thnt the liberal cDAltarWM 
procured from Chailee IL which guaranteed freedom to Connecticut 
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senmg a fbteloaiid, hnried it among the wfgwaai. Tha 
flames qnioldy swept ilmmgh tiie enoampment The Eng* 

lish themselves barely escaped. The few Indiana who fled to 
the swamps were hunted down. The thbe perished in a day. 

Tbm naeM ColoniMk— 1. The New Hmvem Oekn/if waa 
ibiinded (1638) by a nrnnber of wealthy Loiid(m ihmiliea 
They took the Bible for law, and only church members could 
Tote, 2. The Connecticut Colony, proper, oompcisiiig Hart- 
fbid, WethersBeld and Windsor^ adopted a written oonaiitii- 
tion in which it was agreed to give the right to vote to aD fiee* 
men. Tlfis was the first instaiice in all history of a written 
eenetitution framed by the people, 3. The Sayhrook Colony 
was at flrst governed by the proprieton^ but was after- 
ward sold to the, Oonnectioat colony. This ledaced the three 
colonies to two. 

A Royal Charter was obtained (1662) which combined 
both these oolonies and guaranteed to all the rights upon which 
the Connecticnt colonists , .^^^^v^ ^ 

had agreed. This was a -'^^}^^<,MM&t'-''^^ 
most precious document, 
since it gave them ahnoat 
independence, and was 
the most favorable yet 
granted to any ookmy. 
Twenty-four yean after. 
Governor Andi'os march- 
ing firom Boston over the charter oak. 
rente where the pons Hooker had led his Httte flodc 
fi% years before, came "glittering wifli scarlet and lace into 
the assembly at Hartford, and demanded the charter. A pro- 
tracted debate ensued. The people crowded around to take a 
last look at this gnanmtee of their libertiesy when suddenly 
the were extingoished. On bring relighted, the charter 
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was goucc William Wads^orth had seized it, escaped through 
tiie crowd and hidden it in the hollow of a tree^ fiunoiu ever 
after as the CharUr Oak. However, AndioB prononnced the 

charter government at an end. " Finis " was written at the 
clofie of the minutes of their last meeting. When the goy- 
cmor was ao snmmarilj deposed in Boston the peofple faron^t 
ihe <^Murter from its hiding-place^ Uie genenil oonrt leaflsem* 

bled^ aud the finis di£iap^)eared.* 



RHODE ISLAND* 

Settlement — Roger W^illiamsf settled Proyidence Planta- 
tion in 1636, the year in which Hooker came to Hartford. 
Other exiles from Massachasetts followed,]; among them the 
celebrated Mrs. Hutchinson* A party of these pnidiasedg 

tlie island of Aqniday and estabhshed the Rhode Island Plan- 
tation, iioger Williams stamped upon these colonies his 

• Another attfinpt to infrirseo upon charter rights occnrred in Governor 
Fletcher ordered the miiiim placed uuder hiu own comiuaud. Having called tbem 
oattoll«tesito]iiaxt9aIeoiniiilMlon,]ielMg^ IiiiiiMdlAtdy Otaptalii WaAi- 

worth ordered the drumH to be beaten. Fletcher commanded silence, and b^an 
again. "Dmm, dram!" cried Wad'-worth "Silence!" Bhonfed the governor. 
*' Drum, drum, I aaj I" repeated the captain; and then turning to Fletcher, with a 
metatng look, lie added: **If I am in te r r upto d again I win make llieam dUiw 
tiiroagli joalBtinoiiwiit^ TliegmreciMireondiidad not (opma the natter. 

t Williams was not (he flrnt Enrc»j>ean who had lived within the limit? of "Rhode 
Island, nlthou^'h ho was really the founder of that Staff William Blackstone, being 
dissatiefied with the yoke of the *4urdt) brethren " in Boston as with that of the 

lOidablshopt^ inBogland* had eometimebeilm ren^^ 
caHpd the Plackufone, near the pro-;mit fUo of Providence. However, hf^ had no in- 
tention of fooodiog a new colonj, and acknowledged the jnriedictian of Masea- 
chnsetts. 

t Persecuted reftageee ftom all qmrtere Socked to Providence; nd WIDIaQW 
shared eqnaUy with all the landB he had obtained, reserving to himself onlftwo aodl 

fleldf which, on hi? first arrival, he had planted with his own hands. 

5 An it»Innd of a reddiph appearance was observed lyinp In the bav Thin wtiR 
known to the Dutch as Roode or Red Island. Hence the name uf the ialan<l and 
Stata of Biiodo M»iid«-J>g tf la atf ■ 
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&?Q!rite idea oS letigious ioUaiim, i tliat tlie oml poim 

has no right to interfere mik ilie religious opinions of men. 

A Charter. — The coloniste wit^htid to join the 2sew Eng- 
land Union, but were refused on the ofltenmble plea that they 
had no charter.* . Williams aooordingly Tinted EngUmd and 
obtained a charter uniting the two plantations. On his return 
the people met, elected their officers, and (1647) agreed on a 
eet of kwB gaaranteeing fteedom of £uth and wonhip to all^ 
^the first legal declaration of liberiy of ooDsdence ew 
adopted iu Europe or America.'^^ 



NEW YORK. 

Settlement. — Soon after the discoyery of the Hudson, as 
previously described (p. 39)^ Dutch ships began to visit the 
river to tmffic in fan with tiie Indians. Afterward the West 
India Company obtained a grant of New Netherland, and 
under its patronage permanent settlements were made at ^ew 
Amsterdamt (1613) and Fort Orange (Albany). The company 
allowed persons who shonld plant a colony of fifty settlers to 
select and buy land of the Indians, which it was agreed should 
descend to their heirs forever. These persons were called 
^patroons'' (patrons) of the manor.} 

The Four Dutch Oowemora.— -The bistoiy of New York 

* We 8ay optcnHihIe becanse Maseachnsetta ahowed her iD-will by reftieing to al* 
lowRhfxlc iBlaod tradere on her pn!l, nnd threatening to nm-Kt them if they ven- 
tured across her line. She also oompeUed WUliama, when be went to Eoglaud, togo 
toNmrTotfc.iaiEes Drtdi Twid, anA mU fteHon«id,1iistMd orahipping dlnd 
from Boaiiiiit 

f The ipTanrI whrro Now York city now ptandu was pnrchaaad Of flift Mlllliattaa 

Indian? for abont ^24. The Dutch called it New AmFtfnlnm 

t Some of these manora remain to thia day. The tooas anti-rent** dlfficalties 
grow out of aach titlee. 
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for twenty years is only an account of Indian butcheriea^ 
Yaried by difficulties with the Swedes on the Delaware^ and 
the English on the Oonnecticat* These distnrbanoes axe 
monotonous enongh in the recital, but doubtless thrilled the 
blood of the early Knickerbockers. Peter Stuyvesant was the 
last and ablest of the four Dutch goyemon. He agreed with 
Connecticut upon the boundary line^ and taldng an armed iatoe 
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marched upon the Swedee^ who at once submitted to him. 
But the dd Goyemor hated democratic institutions, and was 

terribly vexed in this wise. There were some English in the 
colony, and they longed for the rights of self-government 
which the Gonnecticnt people eigoyed. They kept demand- 
ing these priyileges and talking of them to their Dutch neigh- 
bors. At tills juncture an English fleet came to anchor in the 

* Theie dispotet arose from the tad HieDaftdicWiiMdllieteriitoiy Iffng 
between fb» Ddawwe and the Ooaiaeetlciit. 
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iuurbor, and damanded the suraider of the town in thi9 
name of the Dnke of York. Stont-heaited old Peter pleaded 

with Lis council to light But in vain. 'J hey rather hked 
the idea of English role. The sarreuder was aignfidt and 
at last the lelnctant goremor attached his name. In 
September, 1664» the English fi ig floated over ifa^^^^i^ 

Island. The colony was named A^ew York in honor jKf the 

//y ThA Rngliwh Gomiumi disappointed the people by not * 
^granting their ooveted rights. A remonstranee against beuig 

taxed \\itliout representation was humed by the hangman. 
So that wheQj after nine years of Enghsh role, a Dutcli fleet 
appeared in the harbor, the people vent badk qnietlj under 
their old mlem Bnt the next year peace being restored be- 
t^ecii England and Holland, JN'ew Amsterdam became New 
York again. Thus ended the Dutch rule in the colonics. 
Andioe^ who twehre yean after |dayed the tyrant in New Eng- 
land, was the next goyemor. He ruled so arbitrarily that he 
was called liomc. Under his successor, Dongan, there was a 
gleam of civil freedom. By permission of the Duke of York, 
he called an asBembly of the lepresentatiyeB of the people. 
This was bat transient Ibr two years after, when the Dnke of 
York became James II., king of England, he forgot all his 
promiaefl^ forbade legislative assemblies, prohibited printing- 
pressen^ and annexed the colony to New England. When, 
however, Androswas diiyen ftom Boston, Nichobon, hislienten- 
ant and apt tool of tyranny in New York, fled at once. Cap- 
tain Leifiler, supported by the democracy but bitterly opposed 
by the aristociacy, thereupon administered aflbirs Teiy pm- 
denily nntil the anival of GoTemor Slaaght^ (slaw-ter) who 
arrested him on the absurd charge of treason. Slaughter 
was unwilling to execute him, but Leisler's enemies, at a 
dinner pariy, made the goyemor dnmk, obtained his signa* 
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ture, and before he became sober eoongli to lepeni^ Leialer 
was no moia* 

From this tiiiie till ihe Bevolntaon, the struggles of the peo- 
ple with the royal governors for their rights, developed the 
fi|nht of liberty aad paved the way £ar that erentfol oiiaflL 




, NEW JERSEY. 

tSetOenient^The preseiit State of New Jeney was em- 
braced in the territory of New Netherland, and the Dutch 
made settlements at several piaced near IS^ew York Soon 
after New Netherland passed into the hands of the Doke of 
York, he gave the landf between the Hadson an4 Delaware 
to Lord Berkeley and Sir G^eorge Carteret In 1664, a com- 
pany from Long Island and New England settled at Eliza- 
bethtown, which they named after Carteret's wifia. This was 
the first permanent English settlement in the Stata 

East and West Jersey. — Lord Berkeley sold his share 
to some English Quakers. This part was called Wed Jersey, 
A company of Quakers soon settled at Burlington. CNihen 
Mowed, and thus West Jersey became a Qnaker colony. Sir 
George Carterefs portion was called East Jersey, After 

* For many yeare the AtlaDtic Ocean was inHatted by pirates. A little after the 
«T«nts namtod tbove, WlOiaiik Kldd, a New Toilt dripmagteft DMi Mat ont to 

cruise against these sea-robbers. He turned pirate himself andlMCWme the most noted 
of thpm all RetTimin^^ from hismnf p hp was at length captiirefl while boldly walk- 
ing iu the streets of Boston. He was carried to England, tried, and hnng. His name 
and deeds haye beenivovai Into popular ramaiica, vaA fhe song '*My atmelaOtpb 
tldn Udd, aa I sailed, asl eaOed," is well known. He Is believed to have buried his 
tn^igOtteD rirhr« on thn coast of Long Ipland or thft hanks of thi ITudPon, and 
fliefle localities have been oftenttmee searched by credoloaa persons seeking ftn 
Sdd^e treaenre. 

t TliletiaetwaecalledKew Jenflf in iMnor of Ouleiet, who liad been govenm 
of Jenmr lilaiid ta fhe XngUeh dunnel. 
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his dealli it was sold to William Pean and elerai other 
QuakefB.* 

New Jersey United. — Constant disputes arose ont of 
the land titles. Among ao many proprietors tlic tenants 
hardly knew fixxm whom to obtain their titles for land. The 
proprietors finally (1702) gorrendered their rights of goran* 
ment to the English crown, and the whole of ^>cw Jersey was 
United with New York under one goyemor, but with a sepa- 
rate assembly. Thiriy-six years after» at the earnest nqnest 
<if the people. New Jeisey was set apart as a distinct tapl 

proviiice. 



PENNSYLVANIA AND DELAWARE. 

SetUanimit— The first settlement in Delaware was made 

(1638) by the Swedes, on a tract of land which they called • 
New Sweden, lying near Wilmington. They also made the 
first settlement in Pennsylyania, a few miles below Philadel- 
phia. The Dntch subsequently conquered these settlementB^ 
but they continued to prosper long after the Swedish and 
Dntch rule had yielded to the constantly growing English 
power. 

William Prnm, the founder of Pennsylyania^ was a oele* 
brated English Quaker.f He obtained firom CharlesHa grant 

* It was settled, bowever, Urgeij bj Puritans sad Scotch PreebTterlsDs. The 
litter kwrtogreAued to accept tiM SagHih ftwmdf xeliji^onf had been bitterly pene> 
OBled. neeiagtbelr native oooatiTtlraylbiiiid an aajlom in tUsteTondlu^ 

+ The Quakers, avoiding unmeaning? forms, aim to lead purely Bpiritnsl llvee. 
Their usual wor«hip is conducted in BolemTi "iirnro, each sonl for itself. They take 
DO oath, make no compiimeuis, remove uot the hat to king or ruler, and " tliee 
and **fboii** both Mead and fiw. Brerj daylato tfaema taolydaytaadtbeSabbafli 
pimply a daj of Nst We can nadQ^iM lum tUa moat have mndftHaftfl ttie 
Puritans. 

William Penn became a <^ker while in ccdl^ at Oxford. BelUsing to wear the 
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of the land lying west of the Ddaware. Thia tract Pena 
named Syhrama, bnt the king insisted npon calling it Penn- 
sylvania* (Penn's woods). The Duke of York added to this 
grant the present Stat© of Delaware^ which soon came to be 
tenned the ^ Three lower conntiea on the I)e]awar&'' Penn 
wished to form a refuge for his Qnate* brethren, who were 
bitterly persecuted in England. He at ouce sent over large 
munbera, as maay aa two thousand in a single year. The 
next year be came himself On his arriyal he was leoeired by 
the settlers with the greatest cordiality and respect 

Philadelphia Founded.— The* year following (1683) 
Penn purchased land of the Swedes and laid out a city which 
he named Philadelphia^ signifying hrotherly love. It was in 
the midst of the forest, and the startled deer bounded past 3ie 
settler who came to survey his new home. Yet within a year it 
had one hundred houses; in two years numbered over two 
thousand inhabitants; and in three years had gained more 
• than New York had in half a century. 

The G-reat Law was a code agreed upon by the legisla- 
tiye body which Penn called fiom among the settlers soon 
after his arriTal It made faiih in Christ a neceasaiy qualifi- 
cation for voting and oflSce-holding ; but also provided that 
no one beheving in " Almighty God " should be molested in 
his religions views. The Quakers, having been persecuted 

cntteoiary itiident*fl mir|»Bce« lie wWtk ofhere violentfy fttMHuilted eome ftlloiw-«tQdeiits 

and stripped them of their robct*. For this he was ezpeUed. His father would not 
allow him to return home Aft' nmrd relenting:, he sent bim fo Paris, Cork, and 
Other cities, to soften his Quaker peculiarities. After several unhappy quarrels, his 
fttber proposed to ovedook all else if he would only eoniettt to doff hie bat to the 
king, the Bnkeof York, and himself. Penn still tefhelniirt ^ tamed oof 

of doorp. Hp was pevfrnl timef imprisoned for his religion? Pxtremes. On the 
death of his ftither. to whom he hod once more been reconciled, he became heir to 
qntto ft fortnne. He took the territoiy whidi fimns Feanqrlvaiiia in payment of a 
debt of £16^000 dae hie Dither fkom the crown* 

• Penn offered the pecretaty who drew np the charter twenty gntneas to leare olf 

the prefix Penn." Ttiin rcqnppt being denied, the kin^ n-s" apT>*^ftlcd to, who OOOI- 
manded it to be called Feonsylvania in honor of William Fenn'e lather. 
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tliemflelyes, did not oelebrate their liberty by persecuting 
others. Penn, himself, surrendered the most of his j)ower to 
the people. His highest ambition seemed to be to advanoe 
their inteieBt& He often declazed that if he knew anything 
more to maike iliem happier, he wonld freely grant it /// 

Penn's Treaty with the Indiana'" possesses a romantio 
interest He met them un- 
der a huge ehn treef near 
Philadelphia^ The sayages 
were touched by his gentle 
words and kindly bearing. 
'^We will live in love witii 
WOliam Penn and hia chil- 
dren,* said they, "as long 
as the son and moon ahall 
shine.*} 



Penn's Return. — Penn 
returned to England J[1684) 
leaving the colony •fiurly 
establidied. His benevo- 
lent spirit shone forth in 
his parting words, ^ '^Dear 
friend^ my love salutes 
you all* r 




STATtm OP VniN Of FRILADSLmtA. 



Delaware. — The three lower counties on the Delaware 



* We meet,'* said Penn, **on Uie broad pathway of good faith and good will : no 
advantage ahall be taken on either aide, but all ahaU be opennesa and love. The 
fttandflbip between yon and me I will not compare to a dialn; for that tliermtiiB 

migrbt mst or the fltlling tree might break. We are the pnmc as if one liian*B boclf 

were to be divided into two parts ; we arc all one flesh and bloo<l " 

t Thia tree was carefully preserved until 1810, when it was blown down. A mon- 
ument now naito ttie spot 

t The ■fanple^Bfiided natlTea kept the Motorr of this treaty by means of atrfaogs 

of wampnm, and they wonld often count o^cr the shells on a clean piece of hark and 
rehearse its provisions. "Tt was the only treaty never ewom to, and the only one « 
never broken.'* On every hand the Indiana waged relentless war with the colonies, 
hatth^nmr thid adrop of QndMr hlood. 
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being greatly ollbnded hy tiie action of the conncU which 

Penn had left to govern in his absence, set up for themselves. 
Penn " sorrowfiillj " consented to their action, appointed a 
deputy gOTemor over them, and afterward granted them an 
aaaembly. PennsylTania and Delawara^ howerer, remained 
under one governor until the Revolution. 

Fenn's Heirs after his death (1718) became proprietors 
of the flourishing colony he had eetabhahed. It was ruled by 
deputies whom tiiey appointed, nntO (1779) the State of 
Pennsylvania bought out their claims by the payment of 
about half a million of dollars. 



MARYLAND. 

Settloment. — ^Lord Baltimore* [Cecil Calyert], a Caliiolic^ 

was anxious to secure for the friends of his church a refuge 
from the persecutions which they were then suffering in 
England.f He accordingly obtained tnm King Oharlesja 
grant of land lying north of the Potomac. The first settie- 
ment was made (1G34) by his brother at an Indian village 
which he called St Mary^s^ near the mouth of the Potomac 
Tlio Charter was yeiy diflferent from that granted to Vh> 

• His filther, Gwrge CUTwi, Oie lint Lordi Baltfanon, wltli tUa wme design had 

attempted to plant a colony in Newfonndlmd. But fkiling on aecoont of the eever- 
ity of the climate, be yisited Virginia. Finding t\iat the Catholics were there treated 
with great harshness, he returned to Bngland, took oat a grant of land« and bestowed 
upon it, in honor of tho qneen, Henrletto Maria* ttM namoliarylaiid. Bre llie patent 
h i l received the great seal of the king, Lord Baltimore died. His eon, inherit- 
iu'r the fatherV noble and benevolent TiewB, secured the grant himsalf, and carried 
out the philanthropic Bcheme. 

t It is carious to observe bow Iargel7 this ronntry was peopled in its eartier days 
h^teHageM tat reUgions fhlth. Tlw Hogaenots, Um Foritana, the Qoakere, the 

Pre^hytoHnn^ the Citholioi, tllO piTMCIltad Of OTVTMetaild eiMd, iili flOCkod tO 

this " home of the firee.'^ 
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ginia, since it gave to all freemen a voice in making the lawa 
An A^Bembly^ called in aoooidancawitli this proTinon, pgnied 
(1649) the celebrated Jbhraiian Act, wfaieh seemed to aU 
Christians liberty to worship God according to the dictates of 
Uieir own conscience. Maryland* like lihode Mand,* becaoid 
an asylum for the persecuted. 

Civil WazB.— 1. Claybwrntfi B$beUim (1685)^The Yiiw 
ginia colony claimed that Lord BulLiuiorc s grmit covered ter- 
ritory belonging to them. Clay borne, a member oi' the 
Jamestown councQ, was eepeoially obstinate in the matter. 
He bad alieadj esteblished two trading poste in Maijlaud, 
which he prepared to defend by force of anus. A bloody 
skirmish ensued, in which his party was beaten. He, him- 
self had fled to Viigi]ii% on the eye of battle, but being ao- 
Gused of treason, he was sent to England for triaL He wai^ 
however, acquitted of this charge. Ten years afterward he 
came back, raised a rebeiUon, and drove Calvert governor 
of Maryland, oat of the colony. The goYemor returned at 
last witii a sizong fbroe, and Olaybome fled. This ended the 
contest, 

2. TJie Protestants and the CatJioUcs. — The Protestauts, 
having obtained a majority in the Assembly, made a most un- 
grateful use of tiieir power. Qnaiteling with the proprietor 
and his hereditary rights, they assailed his religion, exdaded 
Cathohcs from the Assembly, and even declared them outside 
the protection of the law. Civil war ensued, ifor years the 
yietory alternated. At one time two govemmeniG^ one Frotes- 
tant, the other Catholic, were snstatned. In 1691,Iiord Balti* 
niure was entirely deprived of his rights as proprietor, and 
Maiyland became a n^al province. The Church of J^ugland 

♦ Two yean liefore, Rhode Island had passed an act protectln^r all Wnd« of rc- 
) i ^ou s ftUli ni wonbip. Maijtaiid astaided pcotoctioa to «U fonxta of Cbrlstiaolw 
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was eatabliahedf and th'^ Catholics were again disfranchised • 
in the Teiy ptomce tiiey bwl planted. In 1715» the fourth 
Lord Baltimore xeoorered the govennneni Befigious tokp- 

uLiori was again reston d. Maryland remained under this 
administzation untii the Eevolation. ^ 



THE CAROL-INAS. 

Settlement — Lord Clarendon and seyeral othei noblemen 
obtained (1663) fiom Charles IL*a grant of a rat traot bou^ 
of Yirginia^ which was termed in honor of the king, Caro- 
lina. Two permanent settlements were soon made. 1. The 
AlhemarU\ Colony. This was a name ^yen to a plantation 
which was alieady settled by people who had poshed throagh 
the wilderness from Virginia. A governor firom their own 
number was appointed over them. They were then left in 
quiet to enjoy their liberties and forget the world.J The 
Carteret Colmy was established (1670) by English emigxanta 
They first sailed into the well-known watere where Bibant 
anchored and the fort of Carolina \\ lu erected so long before. 
Landing, they began a settlement on the banks of the Ashley, 
bnt afterward lemoved to the ^andent groves ooyered wilh 
yellow jessamine/* which marked the site of the preset 
city of Charleston. Tlie growth of this colony was rapid 
from the first Thither came shiploads of Dutch from New 
York^ diantisfied with the English role and attracted by the 

• lUvtn Ijrftn Is CnoliM IL 

t BoCheoioiilia wmiUfflMd after pfom!nfliitpz«Qri0(^ fbegiaat 
t Except when rest day came. Tim tbtfimn caMapon l» pay a Mtf pW MW 
per Mie to tiM Xni^tab prapiieton. 
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genial o]i2iiat& The Hogaeaots (Fiiench Profce8tont8),himt^ 
ftom iheir homes, here found a Bouifaera welcome.* 

The Grrand Model was a form of government for the 
coloaies prepared by Lord Siuitlesbury and the celebrated 
philosopher, John Locke. It was a magnificent scheme^ It 
divided the wilderness into baronies *and manors, with Tariotu 
orders of nobility. But the model was aii^stocratic, while the 
people were democratia It granted no rights of sell-go veni- 
ment» while the setUers came into the wilderness for the love of 
liberty.^ This was not the soil on which yain titles and empty 
pomp could nourish. To make the (irand Model a Huccess, 
it would hare been necessary to transform the log-cabin into a 
boionlal castl^ and the independent settlers into armed 
fetainena. The attempt to introduce it aroasing the most 
violent opposition, it was at length a})andoned. 

Noitli and South Carolina Separated.~The two 
colonies^ — ^the northern, or Albemarle, and the southern, or 
Oarteret,-*being so remote from each other, had from the 
beginning separate governors, though they remained one 
province. There was constant friction between the settlers 
and the proprietors. The people were jealous. The pro- 
prietors were arbitraiy. Bents, taxes, and rights were plenti- 
ftil sources of irritation. Things kept on in this unsettled way 
until (1729) the discouraged proprietors ceded to tlie crowii 
their right of goyemment and seyen-eighths of the soiL The 
two colonies were separated and remained royal provinces 
until the Sevolution. I , 

m 

♦ In Charleston alono there were at one time as many as l(i,0(K) Hogncnots. Thry 
added wbole streets to fbe dty. TOelr severe momllty, nailed charity, elegant 
manners and thrifty habits, made them a most desirable acquisition. They brought 
the mulberry aud oHvo, and ostabllehed magnificent plantation? on the banks of the 
Cooper. I'hey also introduced many choice varieties of pears, which still bear iline- 
trions Hngneuot names. Thelrdeseendtiits are emlnenfly bonorable. and bsve borne 
a proud part in ti^e (Bstablit^hmcTit of our Republic. Of eeven presidents who were 
at the head of the Congreaa of Fbiladelpliia dttxlag Uie Bevolatlon, tbree were of 
Huguenot parentage. 

4 
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GEORGIA. 

* Settleimnt — ^In the Bame year in which Washington 
vas bom (1732), this last colony of the &moas thirteen which 
were to fight for independence under him was planned 
James Ogletliorpe, a warm-hearts English oflRcer, had con- 
ceived the idea of founding a refuge for debtors burdened 
ly the severe laws of that time. He naturally turned to 
America, which was even then the home of the oppressed. 
George JT. gmntcd liim " in trust for the poor" a tract of land 
which, in honor of the king, was called Geoigia. Oglethorpe 
settled at Savannah in 1739.* SA general interest was excited 
m England, and many charitable peojilc gave liberally to pro* 
mote the enterprise. More emigrants followed, including, as 
in the otlier colDuies, many who sought religious or civil 
liberty.f The trustees limited the size of a man's fsJin, 
did not allow women to inherit land, and forbade the 
importation of rum,t or of slaves. These restrictions were 
irksome, and great discontent prevailed. At last the trustees^ 

* He made peaee with tiia IndlAiui, ooncOUtliig fhem hf pFeaente and bj bis 

kindly dispoeltioD. One of the chiefs gave him in return a baf&lo^e ekin Mrith the 
head and feathers of an eagle paiutod on the irifside of it. " The eagle," pa!d tho 
chief, ^'aignifies awiftneBs; and the buflaio strength. Thu ii^gii^U are ewiflas a 
bird to fly oyer the vast i6M, and as vtnmg tm a bcaat before tfaelr eDemlea. The 
eagle'e feathers are poft and ^Iguify lovo ; tlio bitllhlo^s aktnla warmand neaaapro* 
tection ; therefore love and protect » families " 

t The gentle Moraviana and sturdy Scotch JLiurhlanderg were among the number, 
and proved a valuable aoqnlsitloii to the colony. The ftnrner bad Jled hither 
I. om Austria, for "conscience' sake." Having fomidcJ a little colony among the 
pine forests of Georgia, they named it Ebenezer,— takiug their motto Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us." Whun John Wesley, thu founder of MelUodi^m, came to 
America oe a miMionary with his hrottier Charles, they vrere greatly charmed with 
the fervent piety of this simple people. The celebrated George Whitfield aftnr^vard 
fonndcd an orphan asylnm at Savannah, which he supported br contributions from 
the immense audiences which his wonderftal eloquence attracted. On one occasion 
sixty thousand vrere gathered to bear hiss, and his open-air xneetinga were ofteo 
attended by from twenty thousand to forty thousand people. 

X Rum wni< obtulncd in exrhnn<re for lumber In the West Tndi ff*! Henoo tilia law 
prevented the trade and cut oti a valuable source of profit. 
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wearied by the complaintB of the colonists, Furrcndered their 
charter to the crowB. Georgia remained a royal province 
till the Bevolution* 

m 

INTER-COLONIAL WARS. 

1. KING WILLIAM'S WAR. 
(it)89-1697.) 

Canse. — War having broken out in Europe between Enj^ 
land and Erance, their colonies in America took up the 
qnarreL The Indians of Canada and Maine aided the French, 
and the Lioqnoia (Five Nations of New York) assisted the 

English. , 0 

Attacks upon the Coloniata — War parties of the 
JPrench and Indians coming down on their snow-shoes from 
Oanada through the forest in the depth of winter, fell npon 

the exposed settlements of Kew York and Kew England. 
The most horrible barbarities were committed. Schenectadv, 
unsuspecting and defenceless^ was attacked at midnight 
Men, women, and children were dragged from their beds and 

tomahawked. The few who escaped, liall^naked, made their 
way through the snow of that fearful night to Albany.* 

* The blitoffles of tha time abound In thrilling stories of Indian adventnre. One 
day in March, 1697, Haverhill, Mass., was atmckotl. Mr. Dustin was at work in the 
field. Harrying to his hoaee he brought oat his seven children and bidding them 
*^nm ahead/* be slowly retreated, keeping the Indfana baelc with hit gon. He tlrna 
broaght off his little flock in ^;if( ty. His wife, who wa^ unable to escape with him, 
was dra-^^cd \-nf.o captivity. Tlie party who Iit! f^iptnred Mr>i. Dn^tin marchod many 
days Uirough the forest, and at length reached an Tisland in the Merrimac. Here she 
resolved to eeeape. A white hoy, who had been ttirea prlaonerhelbre, fbond out 
firom hinmaiter, at Mrs. Dustin* N request, bow to strike a blow that woul l vro Ture 
tirtant death, and hoif to take off a acalp. Hariag learned these fkwta, in tke night 
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Attacks by the Colonists. — Aroused by these scenes of 
savage ferocity the colonists organized two expeditions, one 
under Governor Phipps of Massachusetts, against Port Royal, 
Acadia, and the otlier a combined land and naval attack 
on Canada. The former was successful, and secured, it is said, 
plunder enough to pay the expenses of the expedition. The 
latter was a disastrous failure. 

Peace. — The war lasted eight years. It was ended by the 
treaty of Ryswick (riz'-wik). Each party held the territory 
it had at the beginning of the war. 

she nwoke the boy and her nnree. and nrranprcd their parts. The ta^k was pocn 
done. Selzlnir each a tomahawk they killed ten of the ^iecplng Indlanfi ; only one 
escaped. Scalping the dead bodies in order to prove her story when she reached 
home, she hastened to the bank, where^ fluding a canoe, they descended the river and 
t»oou rejoined her fomily. 
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XL QUEEN ANNE'S WAR. 
(1702-1713.) 

Cause. — ^England declaxing war against Fnmoe and Spain, 
lio;3tilitie8 soon broke out between their oolonies. The Five 
Nations had made a treaty with the French, and So took no 
part in the contest. Their neuti'ality protected New York 
from invasion. The brunt of the war^ therefore, fell on New 
England. 

Attacks Tipon the Colonists.— The !N'ew England fron- 
tier Avas a.^ain desolated.* Hemote settlements' were aban- 
doned. The people betook themselves to palisaded houses, and 
worked their fimns with their guns always at hand. 

Attacks by Hie Colonists.'!. At the South-^^uth 
Carolina made a fruitless expedition against her old enemies 
at St Augustine (1702).t 

2. At the Norths — Port Boyal was again wrested from ^ 
the Erendi by a c(»nbined force of EngliBh and colonial 

• On the last night of February, 1704, while the snow was four feet deep, a 
party of about three bundrod and fifty French and Indians reached a pine IbuMt 
near Deerfield, Mass. Skulking about tin the unfaithfhl eentinela deserted the mom- 
iag watch, they rushed apon the defenceless slumberers, who awoke f^om their 
dreamt to death or captivity. Leaving behind the blacing yilla<?e with forty-aeven 
dead bodies to be consumed amid the wreck, they started hack with their train of one 
huudred and twelve captive?. The horror? of that march through the wiHeme«» can 
never be told. The groaa of helpless exhauPtion, or the wail of suffering childhood, 
was Instantly stilled by the pitiless tomahawk. Mrs. WiHIaine, the feeUe wife of 
the minister, had remembered her Bible in the midst of enrprise, and comforted 
herself with Itspromlpcp. t!!!, her strength fhlling, she commended her Ave captive 
children to God and bent to the smrage blow of the war-aze. One of her daughters 
ffrew vp In captivity, embraced the Catholic atth, and became the wife of a eblef. 
fears after she vialted her fi-iends In Beerfleld, The whole villaore joined In a flist 
for her deliverRTice. hnt her heart loved beat her own Mohawk children, and she went 
back to the fires of her Indian witjwttin. 

t Four years after, the French and Spanish In Havana sent a fleet against Charles- 
loo. The paopto, howiver, valianfl7 defended tfaemae^ea, and eoon drove off fhelf 
tBMiimi. 
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troops. In honor of the queen, the name was changed to 
Annapoli& Another expedition sailed againsf Qnebec, but 
many of the ships weie dashed upon the rocks in the St 
Lawrence and nearly one thousand men perished. Thus 
ended the second attempt for the conquest of Canada. 

Peaea — ^The war lasted eleven yeara It was ended by 
the treaty o^Uteecht (u-tiekt). Acadia was ceded to Eng- 
land. T>. 

* 

in. KING GEORGE'S WAR.* 
(1744-1748.) 

) Oaptoro of Lonisbiug. — ^War again breaking put be- 
tween England and France, the flame was soon kindled in the 

new world. The only event of importance was the capture 
of Louisburgf on the itiland of Cape Breton, by a combined 
force of English and colonial troops. The latter did most of 
the fighting, but the former took the glory and the booty. 

* TUs war was immediately preceded by what !• teown as the Spakish Wab.** 

It grew oat of the difficultiea then existing between England nnd Spnin. It was 
marked by no important event in the colonies. Governor Oglethorpe invested (1740) St. 
Augustine with sfbrce of two tboiuand men, but the strength of the Spanish garri- 
Bon, and the loss by sickness, caused the attempt to be abandoned. The Spaniards, 
In their turn, sent (1742) an expedition agninst Geor^jia. By means of a letter which 
Govomor Oglethorpe caused to £all into the hands of the Spaniards they weie made 
to believe that he expected lai^ reinforcements. Being lightened th^ bunied the 
fort they had captlind« and Sed In baste. The colonies, also, fUmished about four 
tbon?and men for an expedition against the Ppinwh settlements in the Westlndiee. 
Only a few hundred ever returned from this disasirous enterprise. 

t This had been called the '* Gibraltar of America." The fortifications were rery 
extensive, and cost upward of $5,(XX),000. The siege was conducted in the most lui- 
scientific way. The colonial troops laughed At military terms and discipline. When 
the place was captured tliey were themselves astonished at what they had done. The 
achievement caned fbrth great reilolcing over the country, especially in New England, 
and had an iniUicnce on the Revolutionary War, thirty years after. Colonel Grldley, 
wlio planned General Pepperell's batteries in this siep^e, laid out the American en- 
trenchments ou Bunker Hill The same old drums that beat the triumphal entrance 
of the New Englanders Into Lontsbnrg, June 17, 1745, beat at Bunker Hill June 17, 
1775. *' When General Gage was erectin;? entrenchments on Boston Neck, the pro* 
vincials eneeringly remarked that his mud waUs were nothiiig compared to tlie stone 
walls of old Loulsburg." 
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Peace bemg made in 1748 by the treaty of ^Aix-laFCha^eDe V 
. (aike»-]a-8ha-pel), England gaye back Loaubtu^ to the Fwnotu 

The boundaries between the French and Enixlisli culouieij were 
left ondecidedy and fio the gem of a new war romamed. 



Oaiiae, — ^Xhe English oocnpied at thia time a narrow atzip 
along the coast one ilionsand miles in length* It was like a 

string to the great bow of the French territory which reached 
around torn Quebec to New Urieans. Both nations claimed 
the r^on west of the Alleghany Mountain^ along the Ohio 
Biyer. The three prevkus inter-colonial wars had engendered 
the must bitter hatrecL Occjisions of (|uiirrel were abundauU 
The French had oyer sixty mihtaiy postd guardmg the long 
line of their possessions* They seized the English soryeyors 
along the Ohia^ They broke np a British post on the 
Mianii.f They built a fort at Presque hla (pres-keel) near 
the present town of Erie, Penn. ; another, Fort le ikeuf (ie 
buf), at the present town of Waterford; and a third. Fort 
Venango, about twelye miles south, on French Creek. These 
encroachments awakened the hveliest soliciludo on the part of 
the coionista, 

Washington's Jonmsy.-'Din-wid'-^ie, lieutenantgo?^ 

emor of Virginia, sent a messiige by George Waaihington, then 

a youn^ man of twenty-one, to the Fixiich commander of 
these forte, asking their removal Washington, the yeiy day 

• By French and EngUeh both, the claime of the real proprietors, the Indians, 
wsBTO oreriooked. The Indiaus^ flselfnt^ this, eent to tbe tgeot of the Ohio Company 
this pertinent query, Where 18 the Indian's land ? Tlie English claim all on one 

Bide of the rivor. the French nil on the other. Where doe? or.r land 71c?" 

fr Their Indian allies eapturinj,; the Miami chief who defended hie English firlend^ 
bulled ard ate him, in tma savage style. 




IV. FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 



(1754-1763.) 
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he received his credentials, set out on his perilous journey 
through the wilderness from Williamsburg to Lake Erie. He 
found the French oflBcer at Fort Venango loud and boastful 
At Fort le Ikpuf the commandant, 8t. Pierre (sang pe-are), 
treated him with great respect ; but, like a true soldier, refused 
to discuss theories, and declared himself under orders which 




AN INCIDENT OF WASHINGTON S RETITRN. 



he should obey. It was clear that France was determined to 
hold the territory explored by the heroic La Salic and Mar- 
quette. The shore in front of the fort was even then lined 
^vith canoes ready for an intended expedition down the 
river. Washington's return through the wilderness, a distance 
of four hundred miles, was full of peril.* He at last reached 
home unharmed, and delivered St Pierre's reply. ]^ ' 

• The Btreamfi were f(woll(Ti. The pnow was tolling and freezing as it fell. The 
horscp {rave ont, and he was forced to proceed on foot. With only one companion 
he (jaittod the usual path, and, with the compass as his guide, struck boldly out 
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War Opens. — Early the next spring the French, at Uie 
fork of the Monongahela and Alleghany, drove off a party of 
English trodeiB and erected a iost, which was caUed Da 
Qaesne (doo>kane). Soon, among fhe bkdcened stomps, corn 
and barley were growmg on the present site of Pittsburg. In 
the meantime a regiment of Virginia troops, under Colonel 
Frye, Washington being second in oommandy had been sent 
oat to occupy this important point Learning that the French 
had anticipated them, Washington hastened forward with a 
reconuoiteriug party. Jumonville (zhoo-mong-veel), w ho was 
hiding among the rocks with a company of French troops, 
waiting an opportnniiy to attack him, was himself surprised 
and defeated** Colonel Frye d\ing soon aK^r, Washington 
assumed command. Colkeiiug the troojis at the Great 
Meadows^ he erected a stockade, which he aptly named Fort 
Necessity. Here he was attacked by a huge force ol French 
and Indians^ and after a severe oonffict was compelled to ca- 
pitulate. 

\^ The rive Objective Foints of tha War.— 1. Fort du 
Qaesne was the key to the region west of the AUeghaaieSy and 
as long as the French held it, Yiiginia and Pennsylvania were 
exposed to Indian attacks. 2. The possession of Louisbnrg 
and Acadia tlireatened New England, while it gave control 
over tibe Kewfoundland fisheries. French privateers harbored 
there, darted out and captured English ships, and then re- 
turned where they were safe from pursuit. 8. Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga controlled the route to Canada by the way 

diroqgb tiie fbrest. As nidlflii« lying in wait, fired at htm only a few paoea off, but 

missing, wai< captured. Attempting to cross the Alleghany on a rndc raft, they were 
cangbt in the tremblincr ice. Washington thrust ont his pole to check the speed, but 
was jerked into the loaming water. Swimming to an island, he barely aaved bia 
• life. Fortnsately, In fhe morning the river waa ftoaen over, and ha escaped on 
the ice. 

* Washinrrton^p word of command to "fire!" on thnt "IcTilkini^ fnp. 01 the night 
of May 28, 1754, was the opening of the campaign. W aiiiuB^tua Limueii, it is said, 
IbedttiB Sret gnn of that toqftaad bloodj war. 
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of Lake George and Lake ChamplaiD^ and also odered a safe 
itarting-poiut for French expeditions against New York and 
Ne\tr England. 4 Niagara lay on the portage between Lake 

Erie and L;ike Ontario, and ilius protected the great fur trade 
of the upper laked and the west 6. Quebec being the strong- 
eat fortification in Canada^ gave control of iiie St» Lawrence, 
and largely decided the poeaession of that prorince. ^ 

We thus see why these points were so persistently attacked 
by the EngUsh, and so obstinately defended by the French. 
We shall speak of them in order. ^^^-A^- 

1. Fort du Qnesiie.— m ExpedUim (1755) 

was commanded by General Braddock, Washington acting as 
aid-de-camp. The general was a regular British oilicer, proud 
and conceited. Wa^iington warned him of the dangers of 
savage warfiue, but his snggesdons were reoeiyed with con^ 
tempt* • The column came within ten miles of the for(^ 
niarehing along the Monongahela in regular array, drums 
beating and colors flymg. Suddenly, in ascending a little 
slope, with a deep ra?ine and thick underbrosb on either side^ 
they encountered the Indians lying m ambush. The terrible 
war whoop resounded on ever}' bide. The British regulars 
huddled together, and, frightened, fired by platoons, at random, 
against rocks and trees. The Virginia troops aJone sprang 
into the forest and fought the savages in Indian styla Wash- 
ington seemed everywhere present. An Indian chief with his 
braves especially singled him outf Four balls passed through 
• his clothes. Two horses were shot under him. Braddock 
was mortally wounded and borne from the field. At last» 
when the continental troops were nearly all killed, the regu- 

* **Tb« IndUins,** aalA In, ^wmr Mglitaii eoodaeiital troops, bnt tbcy can 
niakfi no impreMion on the king's regulars I" 

t Fincen vmrs after, this old Indian chief came *'a long way'* to see the Virginia 
officer at whom he lircd a ride fifteen times without hitting him, daring the Mim wrn 
galMlaSglit. Wa«lilngtoniMV«rncdv«d«wQiiadlnlMtttoi 
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laan tamed and fled dkigracef oUy^ ftbondoniog eveiything to 
tihe foe. Washington coyered Uieir flight and aaved the wveok 

of tlie army from pursuit 

/Second Expedition (1758)* — General Forbes led the eeooud 
expedition^ Washington commanding the Viiginia tioopa 
The geneial losi; so modi time in boUding roads that he was 
fifty miles fix>m the fort in November. A council of war had 
decided to give up the attempt But Washington receiving 
news of the weakness of the French garrison, urged a foi-ward 
XDOTemeni He himself led the adTanoe guard, and by his 
Yigilanoe dispelled all danger of Indian surprise. The French 
fired the fort, and fled at his approach. As the flag of Eng« 
land floated out over the ruined rampai'tti, this gateway of the 
west was named Pittsbnig.* ^yvA' V - \5> 

2. Acadia and Looialmig:^. AcaSia^^ceaoely had 
the war commenced wliua an attack was made on Acadia. 
The French forts at the head of the Bay of Fundy were 
qniokly taken, and the entire region east of the Penobscot fell 
mto the hands of the EngUsb.f 

2. Loimburg (1757). — General Loudoun collected an army ^ 
at Halifax for an attack on Louisburg. Alter spending all 
summer in drilling his troops^ he gave up the attempt on 
learning that the French fleet contained one more ship than 
his ownP The neoct year Generals Amherst and Wolfe cap>* 

• ThiB wa? !n honor of Wininm P!tt, pHmc mltilptrr of England, who've trne 
fiieDdsbip for the colonies was warmly appreciated in America. He came into 
power In 1186, and from that time the wsr took on a different aspect. 

f Thle '^letorjr wae dlegraoed by an act of beartleBe eraeUy. The Acadtans were i 

elmple-mlnded, rural people. They readily gave up their arms and meekly snbmtt* 
ted to their conqneron. Bnt the Encrlish authorities rovotin? their rich farms, drov*» 
old and young on board the ships at the point of the l>ayouct, and distributed them 
among fhe oolonlea. Itaniltei were broken up. tiiefr bomes Iramed^ and, poof 
exilee, Ihe hroken-hearted Acadian^ rr-^pt nTcrvvrhere orlvfr; nit nnr! nhuse. Loner* 
HftDow, to hi? beantifnl poem Evangeline, has revivetl Id the present generation a 
warm aympaUiy ft>r tteae people, whoae miaflortanea be bae eo pathetically to 
wniBOa 
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tured the city after a severe bombai'dmeut> and took posses* 
sion of the entire island.* 
3. Crown Point and Ticondeipga.— 1. BatUe of Lake 

George. — About the time of Broddock's expedition, another 
was undertaken njrainst Crown Point, The French under 
Dieiskauf (de-es-ko) were met near the head of Lake G^rge.| 
Fortunately, General- Johnson, being sllghtlj wounded; early 
* in the action retired to his tent, whereupon General Lyman, 
with his provincial troops, regained the buttle then nearly lost 
This victory following closely ou the heels of Braddock's dis- 
aster^ excited greau joy. Johnson was voted loyighthood and 
$25,000. Lyman, the real victor, received nothing. This 
battle elided tlic attempt to take Crown Point. Johnson 
loitered away tlio sununer in 1 mi Id ing a fort near by, which 
he called Wilham Henry.§ In Uie Ml he retomed to Albany 
and disbanded hi6 teoopa, 

2. AHack on Ticor^deroga. — On a calm Sunday morning, 
about four months before the fall of Fort dn Quesne, a thou- 
sand boats full of soldiers, with waving flags and strains of 
martial mnsic, swept down Lake George to attack Ticon- 

* \ivtnrion!n<;' Loalsbofg, Uie English nuule Hallflui,as it is to-day, tlwlrmdev 

vous m itiat re<,'ion. 

t The brave Dieskaa vras severely wounded. la the pnrsiiit, a eoldier found him 
iMUiiDg against a »tiuii|y. Ab he Itambled 'for hia watch to propitiate his enemy, the 
■oldier thinking him to be Marching for bis pfatcd, shot him. 

X Johnson, the English commander, received word of the approach of toe oncray, 
and seut out Colouol WilUama with twelve hundred men to stop ihcni. In the skir- 
mish Winiams was kitted. He was the real founder of WlUiamg College, having by 
hlfl will, made whilu on h\» way to battle, bequeathed a Certain amount to found a 

firee school for Western MaeBachuBCtts. 

§ Two years after, Moutnilm, the new French ;:cncral, swept dowrr from Canada 
and captured thi4 fort with Mb garripon, although Webb was at Fort Ijkiward, lour- 
teen miles below, with six thonsand men lying idly in camp. The victory is noted 
for an lllu>t ration of Hav:i;:c treacheiy. The English had been punranleed a eafe 
escort to Fort Edward, liut they had *»c«rrrlv left the fort when the Indians fell upon 
tbem to plunder and to slaughter. In vain did the French officers peril tlieir lives to 
save their captives from the lawless tomahawk. Ki]l me,^* erled HoDtealm In dee. 
peration, but gpare the Enj,'n?h, who are nnder niy protection.'" But the Indian 
fury was iuipkcabie, and the march of the prisoners to Fort Edward became a flight 
for life. 
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derogai General Aberorombie ordered an aasaolt before hit 
artilleiy came jxjp, and while the battle raged lay hid away in 
the rear. A disastrous repulse was the result* 

3. Capture of both Fon6. — The next year (1759)^ at th« 
approacli of General Amherst with a large anny> both Tioon- 
deioga and Oiown Point were eracnaied* 

4. Niagara — ^1. About the time of Braddock^ expedi- 
tion Geueral Shirley iiuircht'd to capture Kiu^^ara^ Bui 
reachhig Oswego and learning of tliat disastrous dcfeal^ he 
was diacoaiaged. He simply built a fort and came home.f 

3. Nothing further was done toward the capture of Hiis im** 
portant fort for four years, when it was inveatx?d bv (icMK-ral 
PrideauxJ -(pre-do). In spite of desperate attempts mado tu 
lelieye the garrisoni it was at last compelled to snnrender 
(1759). New York was thus extended to Niagara Biver, and 
the West was secured to the English. 

5. Quebec (1759). — The siimc summer in which Niagara, 
Crown Point, and Tioonderoga§ were occupied by the English, 
General Wolfe anchored with a laige fleet and eight thousand 
land troops in front of Quebec. Opposed to him was the 
vigilant French General Montcalm, with a coniuiaiid equal to 
his own. The Eoglish cannon easily destroyed the lower city, 
next the iiTer, but the citadel, being on higher ground, was 

• Whne the mftin army was delajte? after Ibia IklhiTe, Colonel Bnidttreet obtained 

ptrmifeion to go a^ln?t Fort Frontenoc, on the prcBent »ite of Kln(,M«ton C^o^«^iug 
the hke he captured the fort and a larcrp qnnnttty of stores intended fnr Fort Du 
Qnesue. The loea dlabeartened the garmon of the latter place, frightened oil' their 
IndiiB SiJee, and did mneh to catue tts evacitfttloo oa the approach of the 
Sngileh. 

+ The noxt ^-car that indcfatl^hle prcnoral. Montcalm, croffod the lake Tmrn 
Canada and cq^tared this fort with its garriaon and a large amoont of pablio 
stores. 

t Ha waa iwiflitmallT kOlad during the alegc, bnt 13» snooaifor, Jolinaaii, aalMho* 
torlly carried oat hU plana. 

I It wan crpectcd that the two armiesi enqrairod In the capture of thnpe fort? would 
)o!n WoUr in the attack on Quebec; bnt for Tarions reasons they made no attempt to 
do so, and Wolfe waa lea to perform hla (aak akma. 
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QUEBEC IN EARLY TIMES. 



fur out of their reach. The bank of the river, for miles a 
high craggy wall, bristled with cannon at every landing-place. 
For months he lingered before the city vainly seeking some 
feasible point of attack. Carefully reconnoitering the precip-^ 
iix)us bluff above the city, his sharp eyes at length discovered a 
narrow path winding among the rocks to the top. He deter- 
mined to lead his army up this ascent* Dropping silently 
down by night with the tide, his men landed, clambered up 

• General Wolfe was a great admirer of the poet Gray. As he went the rounds for 
final inspection on the beautifhl starlight evening before the attack, he remarked to 
those In the boat with him, " I would rather be the anther of that poem— the Elegy 
In a Country Churchyard— than to have the glory of beating the French to-morrow;*' 
nnd amid the rippling of the water and the dashing of the oars he repeated: 

** The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that l>eauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.*' * 

* 
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the steep cliff, * quickly dispersed the guards and at day-hreak 
he stood with his entire anuy drawn up in order of battle on 
iiie Plains of Abraham. Montcalm, astonished at the audac- 
ity of the attempt, coold scarcely believe it possible. When 
couviiiced of its U'ulh he at once made an impetuous attack 
Wolfe's yeterana held their fire until the French were close at 
hand, then poured upon them rapid, steady yolleys* The 
enemy soon wayered. Wolfe, placing himself at the head, 
now ordered a bayonet charge. Alread} twice wounded, he 
still pushed forward. A third ball struck hinu He was car- 
ried to the rear, ^'They runt They runl^ exclaimed the 
officer on whom he leaned. ** Who ran ?** he famtly gasped. 
"The French," was tlic reply. "Now imd be praLied, 1 die 
happy," murmured the expiring hero. Montcalm, too, was 
fotaUy wounded as he was vainly trying to rally the lugitiTes. 
On being told by the surgeon that he could not live more 
than twelve hours, he answered, " bu much the better. I shall 
not see tlio surrender of Quebec." 

Five days aftejrward (September IS^ 1759^) the city and gar- 
rison capitulated. 
y/^ Close of the War.f Peace. — The next year an at- 
tempt was made to re-capture Quebec. But a powerful fleet 
airiTed from England in time to raise the si^e. A large 
amy marched upon Montreal. Soon Canada submitted. 
The English flag now waved oyer all the continent, from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Misvsissippi. Peace was made at Paris in 
1763* Spain ceded Florida to England, i^ nmce gave up all 

♦ Allhough Wolfe rose from a sick bed to lead hie troops, b« was the Srtt man to 
land. Tba t/ban waa lined with Franeh aenUnels. A captain who uuderstood 
French and had been aspismed this dnty, answered the challenge of the aenlUwi near 
the landing, and thn* warded off the first dan^rcr of alarm. 

t The five points which were especially songht by the English were now alT cap* 
tared. Otaadaltcelf, worn out. Impoverished, and almoet tn ftmlne, becaoM of tha 
kqg war,'«M rendj for peaioe. 
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the territory east of the Missiisaippi, except two small isloadfl 
floath of Newfoundland, letamed as fishing atations. New 
Orleana, and all the ooimtiy she owned west of the liissia- 

sippi, 1 iciiicc ceded to Spaj.n. 

Pontiac's War. — The French traders aud missionaiieB 
had won the hearts of the Indians. When the more 
haughfy English came to take possession of the western £[>rfaa^ 
great discontent was roused- Pontiac, a chief of the Ottawas, 
Philip-like, formed a confederation of the tribes against the 
common foe. It was secretly agreed to Ml at once upon all 
the British posts. Eight forts wm tiius surprised and cap* 
tnred.* Thousands of persons fled from their homes to avoid 
the scalping knife. At last the Indians, disagreeing among 
themselves, deserted tlic alliance, and a treaty was signed, 
Pontiac, still leTengeful, fled to the hunting-grounds of the 
IDinois. Here he was stabbed by a Peoxian Indian, while 
endcavoriiijT to incite another attack. 

Effects of the French and Indian War. — ^In this 
war the colonists spent ^IG^OOO^OOO, and England repaid only 
$5,000,000. They lost thirty thousand men. They sniered 
the untold horrors of Indian barbarity. The taxes were 
sometimes equal to two-thiids the income of the tax-payer; 
yet they were levied by their own representatiTes^ and they 

• Varlons fltrataj^RmB were employed to accoraplipti their (lesl^s. At Manmee, a 
squaw lured forth the commander by imploring aid for an Indian woman dying outnide 
the fort Once withoat, be we at the mer^ of the amhuehed savages. At Macid* 
naw hundreds of Indians had gathered. Commencing a game at ball, one partf 

drove the other, as if by accident, toward the fort. The folflicrs were attracted to 
watch the game. At length the ball was. thrown over the pickets, and the Indians 
jumping after It, began the terrible bntcberf. The commander, IbloF Henry, writ* 

in j; in his room, heard the war-cry ami the shrieks of the vlctlmp, and rnphing to hie 
window behold the savage work of the tomahawk and the ^calpinpr-knife. Amid rtn- 
told perils he himself escaped. At Detroit, tlie plot was betrayed by a squaw, and 
when4he chiefs were admitted to ihetr proposed council for ** brlghtenln|f the chain 
of friend «hlp," they found thetn^-elve? purrotnu'frl hv n-i rr-med cnrri-nn Pontiac 
was allowed to escape. Two days after he commenced a siege wh^ch kbied sever^U 
laonths* « 
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did not murmur. The men of dilferent culouics and diverse 
ideas iooght shoulder to shoulder, and mauy eectioual jcal* 
OQsles were aUajed, They learned to tbmk and act indepead* 
€11% of the mother countiy. Thus they came to know their 
strength. Democratic ukd^ had taken root, legislative bodies 
had been called, troops raised and su])[)Ues.?oted, not by Kiig* 
]and» but by themaelTefl. They had become fond of liberty. 
They knew their rights and dared maintain them. When 
tliey voted money they kept the purse in their own iiuud^. 

The treatment of the British officers helped also to unite 
the colonistBL They made sport of the awkward provincial 
fioldiem The best American officers were often thmst aside 
to make place for youn^r British subalterns. But, in spite of 
sneers, Washington, Gates, Montgomery, Stark, Arnold, Mor- 
gan, Patnam, all reoeiyed ttieir training, and learned how* 
when the time oame^ to fight enr en British regnlarSi 



CONDITION OF Iij£ COLONIES, 

There ^v^ro now tliirlcen colonies. They numbered al)out 
2,000,000 people. The largest cities were Boston and Phila- 
delphia, each containing about eighteen thousand inhabitants. 
Three forms of gOTemment existed — charter, proprietaiy, 
and royaL* The colonies were now all Protestant. The 
intolerant religious spirit of early days had moderated. 
There had been a gradual assimilation of manners and cus- 
toms. They had, in a word, become Americans. Nine col- 
leges had already been established.t Agricnltnro was the 

* HiMMdiiitetto, Bbode Idnd, and OcnuieelieBt, bad cbarter govmiunente. Ttarf' 

land and Pennsyh*anla (with Delaware) were p ropri eta rr— that ia, their prcrpriftf^ri 
governed them. Georgia, Vir^nla, New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, auU 
the CaroUuas were direcUy subject to the crown. (Tbe iMt tbree were at flnt pro> 
prifltiiy, imt afterwaid tecame royal.) 
tThebe wero Hamurd. WUUam and Harv, Yale, Princeton, Columbia (orffdaal^ 
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main d^ndenoe of the people.* ManafEK^tcnee^ even at this 
early period^ leoeived much attention at the north. Hata^ 

paper, shoes, househuld furniture, i'arming utensils, and the 
ooarsex Muds of cutlery were made to some extent Cloth 
weaving had been introdnoedf Commeroe had steadily in* 
creaaed— pnncipall J, however, as coast trade, in consequence of 
tile oppressive Idws of Great Britain. The durmg tishermen 
of Kew England already pugiied their whaUng crafts far into 
the ic J legions of the north. 

The fiist printing-press was set up at Cambridge, m 163^ 
Most of the books of this day were collections of sermons. 
The first permanent newspaper, The Boston News Letter, was 
published in 1704 In 1750 there were only seven news- 
papGia The Federal Orreiy, the first daily paper^ was not 
issued till 1792. There was a public library in New York, 
from whicli books were loaned at four and a half pence per 
week. .^The usual mode of travel was on foot or horae- 
back* People journeyed langely by means of coasting aloojf)& 
The trip from New Tork to Philadelphia occupied three days 
if the wind was Mr. There "vvao a wiigon miuiing bi-weekly 
from Kew York across Isew Jersey. Conveyances were put 
on in 1766, which made the unprecedented time of two 
days from New York to Philadelphia They were, theiel6ie» 
termed " flying machines." The first stage route was between 
Providence and Boston, taking two days for the Trip. A post- 
ofiice system had been efiTected by (he combination of the 

called King's), Brown, Rutger'e (then Queen's), Dartmouth, wid Hanapden Sidney. 
Educational interests were not fostered by Uie English govanuumt. Only CMM 
donation was g^ven to found a college in the oolwilfii— tliat of William and 

M iry, an institution named in honor of thepe sovereigns. 

* Money was for many year^ very scarce. In 1635 musket bullets were made to • 
pas4 in place of larthin^, the law proTldtng that not more than twelve eboald be 
gtv^ In one payment. 

t Most tbrlfly people, howrvcr, wove their own. It is said of Mn. WaablngtaO 
th^x she kepi ronning sixteen spinninjt-wheela. 
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colonies, which united the whole countn\* A mail was 
started in 1672^ between New York and Boston, by way of 
Hartford. By oontiaot the round tap was to be made 

monthly. 




OLD-rAmiOMBD *^8TAGB WAOOM." 



Iffamieini and Customs. — 1* The New England people 
were strict in momlaf All conduct was shaped by a litend 
interpretation of the Scriptures. Simplicity of mannen and 

living was carefiilly inculcated. At first the ministers bad 
almost entire controL A church reproof was the heaviest 
punishment^ and knotty points in theology caused the bittei^ 
est discussion. A pillion was the grandest equipage, and a 
plain blue and white gown, with primly starched apron, was 
the common atture of the New England dames. 

• 

/ • Beajamln Fmntdin was one of the early poptmast^rp-penoral. He made a gnjA 
toarof the country In his chaise, perfectiu",' and maturing; the plan. His daughter 
Sally accompanied him, riding aometimes by his eidc in the chaise, and sometimes 
on tbe extra hone Which be had with him; It took five montha to make die rooada 
which could sow he performed in as many day^*. / 

t Governor Wlnthrop prohibited cards and paming tables, A man was whipped 
for ahootii^ fowl on Sunday. No man was allowed to keep tavern who did not 
hear m exodlent character and poeeess property. The names of dmnlcudi nut 
posted up in the ale-hona^s, and the keeper? forbidden to sell Uiem liqnor. By Olderoif 
the colony of Connecticut, no person under twenty year*" of ape could use any 
tobacco without a physician's order ; and no one was allowed to use it oltener than 
once a di^, and then not wittiln ten miles of any honse. 

Articles of dress were also limited or regulated bylaw. No person whose estate 
did not exceed £900, could wear '*goId or silver lace, or any lace above 28. per 
yard/* The selectmen** were required to take note of the ^ apparel " of the peo- 
pie, eapecially their ^^ribhands and great boots." Only the gentlHIgr, including min* 
isters and their wives, received the prefix Mr. or Jfff. to tbeirnsmes. Otliex«,ahovs 
servitade, were called Goodman and OooduHfe. 
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2. The Middle Colonies. — In New York the people partook 
lai^j of Datch habits* Laws of moraiiiy were ligidly en- 
fbrced, as in New England. Fnrnitore and equipages were 

extrc'Uiely siiiiplc C;ir]»ot8 were hardly known before 1750, 
find each housekeeper prided herselJt' on the purity of her 
whiteHBanded floor.f / 

3. The Southern Cohniee differed wideily from the nortiiem 
m habits imd style of Uvjug. In place of thickly settled 
towns and villages, thej had large plantations, and were sur* 
xoimded by a numerous household of servants. An estate in 
those days was a little empire. The planter had among his 
slaves men of every trade. The mansion-house was large, and 
fitted to the free-hearted, open-handed hospitality of its owner. 
The negro quarters formed a hamlet apart, with its gardens 
and poultry yards. There were large sheds for curing to- 
bacco, and mills for grinding com and wheat Everything 
necessary for ordinary use was produced ou the plantation. 
Their tobacco was put up by their own negi-oes, and con- 
signed direct to England. The flour of the Mount Vernon 
estate was packed under tho eye of Washington himself, and 
wo are told that biu:rels of Hour bearing his l)rand, passed in 
the West India market without inspection. y A style of luxury 
and refinement aheady prevailed. Services of plate, elegant 
equipages, and liTeried servants were not uncommon. Bich 
planters vied with each other in the possession of the finest 
horses. 

Educatioit~l. The Eastern Co^tVs.— Next to tiieir re- 
ligion the Puritans prized education. When Boston was but 

* Many cnetoms inaugurated by them ftifl rematn in rogue. Amonff thcpe ts that 
of New Year's Day visiting, of which General WasbingcoD aaid, " New York wUi in 
prooess of years gradnallj chaiife its andent cnstoms and nunniers , Imt wlntmr 

chanpci» take placp. never f> r-- 1 the cordial observance of Xew Year's Day." SiK 
n!r«o, to the Dutch we owe our ChriptmaR visit of Santa ClauBf coloxwieggiiatEtstal^ 
duui,'huut6, cnillcre, and New Year's couldes. 

t S«e Barues'a Ucutcimry Hie. U. S.,Chap: 4, Coluuioi Life. 
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six years old, $*2,000 were appropriated to the seminary at 
Cambridge, now known as Harvard University. Some years 
after, each family gaye a peck of com or a abiUing ia cash for 
ita support Eyen earlier than this, common schools had been 
provided, and in 1665 every town had a free school, and, 
if it contained over one hundred famihes, a grammar Bchool.* 
In Connecticat eyeiy town that did not keep a school for 
three months m the year was liable to a fine. ) The ^ town 
meetings,'^ as tiiey were styled, were of inestimable value in 
cultivating democratic ideas. The young aiid old, rich and 
poor, here met on a perfect eqoahty for the discussion of all 
local qneeticms. In Hartford, eterj fteeman who neglected to 
attend town meeting was fined sixpence, unless he had a good 
excuse. 

2* TJi0 Middle Colonies had already their colleges and 
many humbler schools scattered through the town& Some of 
the New York schools were kept by Dutch masters, who 
taught English as an accompUslimcnt The Orrory invented 
by Dr. Ritteuhouse,in 1768, is still preserved in Princeton Col- 
lie. No European mstitution had its equal At Lewistou, 
Del., is said to haye been established the first gurls* school in 
the colonies. The first school in Pennsylvania was started 
about 1 G83, where " reading, writing, and casting accounts " 
were taught, for eight English shillings per annum. Churches 
were established by the yarions denomination& The Swedes 
had a meeting-house erected eyen before tiie landing of Penn. 
Ministers' salaries were met in different wavs. In New York 
the Dutch dominie was paid sometimes in wampum. The 

* Tn 1700, tlan mtaifltere, bftThig prerlonsly so a^ed, brought together a miiiiber 

Uf books, each saying as hv laid down his gift, " I fnc; those books for foiiiidiiii: a 
* colU'cc in Connecticut." Tills was the beLrinnin<r of V .le Crtlle^e. It was first es- 
tablished at Saybrook, bat in 1716 was reoioved to New UAveu. It wa& named ttom 
Qmrnot Tda, who lieMmdod It uoat ganfltoiwly. . 
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domiQie of Albany at one time received one hundred and 
fifty beaver skins. 

3. The Souther ti Colonies met with great difficulties in 
their efforts to estabhsh. sciiools. Though Virginia boasts of 
the second oldest colkgie^ yet her English governors bitterly 
opposed the progress c/l education* Governor Berkeley, of 
whose haughty spirit we have already he^ird, said, " I thank 
God there are no free schools uor priuiuig-presses here, and I 
hope we shall not have them these hundred years." The 
xesfcriotions upon the press were so great that no newspaper 
was pnbUshed in Virginia until 1736, and that was controlled 
by the government.^ Free bchools were estabhshed in Mary- 
land in 1696, and a free school in Charleston, S. in 1712. 
Private schools were early established by the colonists in 
every neighborhood* A farm of one hundred acres was set 
apart by law for each clergyman, and also a portion of the 
best and first gathered corn " and tobacco. Absence from 
church was fined. In Georgia^ masters were compelled to 
send their slaves to church, under a penally of 

Summany of the Sisttnry of the Second Mpoeh, arranged 

in Chronoioffieai Order^_ 



1607. Jamestown founded by I^ondon Company. I>lrrt perma- 
nent English settlement in America, May 28^ . 88* 46 

1609. Virfriri i a received its second charter, June 2, • .48 

1610. "Starving Time" in Virginia, . . . • • 48 

1612. Virtrinia received its third charter, March 22, • .49 

1613. rucuhontas married ilolfe, Ajjril, . , , • 49 
Settlement of New York by the Dutch, . • • • 65 

t$14 Smith explored Kew England Coast 53 

1615. Goltoie of tobaooo oommenoed hi Virginia, « ^ • 50 
1619. fiTBt Colonial Assembly, June 88, . . .49 

Slaveiy Introduced in English colonies at Jam(>stown, 60 
IflBQl Puritans landed at Plymouth. First permanent Knglish 

settlement in New Enj^land, December 21, , . - . 68 
1622. Indian massacre in Virginia, March 22* . • • .61 
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1623. 



— 1680. 

«^ im 

1685. 

— 1636. 

1637. 

—1638. 

1641. 

1643. 



New Hampehire gMatcd to Qoi^ges and Mmou, Aog. 10, 
New Hunpflbire eettled at Dover and Portpmouth, 
Qiaiter g^ranted to Massachusetts Bay Colony, March 4« 
Kew patent for New Hampshire granted to Maaoiij 

Xovember 7, 

First iiouse buUt in Boeton, under Governor VVinthrop 
Jul: 



60 

61 ^ 



Aprils 



168a 

1662. 
1663. 
1664 



1670. 
1G75. 
1676. 
1679. 
1680. 
1688. 



1083. 
1686. 

1689. 

1690. 



JOiV, 

Maiykad gnnted to LoM Balthnoie, June d0« 
Maryland ■ettled at St. Mary'Sf 
GonneciiCBt settled at Windsor, Hartford, and WeflMnh 
fieldf 

Chijbome's rebellion in Virginia and liaiyluidf 
Rhode Island settled at Providence, June, 

Pequod War, « 

New Haven colony founded, Aj ri! 18, 
Delaware settled near WilnuuL'^toii l)y SwedeSj 
New Ha^npsliire united to Massachuaetts, 
Liiiun of New England colonics, May 20, 
Second iudian maaaacre in Virginia, April 18, , 
Charter granted to Rhode Island.— Piovidenee and 

Rhode Island plantations united, Matdi 14, 
Civil war in Hazyland, • • • . 
New Sweden oonqneied lij Datob, October, 
Navigalaon Act. passed in 1651, now enforced. 
Charter granted to Connecticut, April 20, 
Albemarle Colony formed, March 24, 
New Netherland conqneied by English and called New 

York, September, , . 

Nsw Jersey Fottlt d at Eli7nhethto'vVTi, , 
South Carolina settled on Aahley River, 
King Philip's War, , . , 

Bacon's rebellion, April, .... 
New Hampaliire made a royal province, . 
Charleston, S. C, founded, 
Penm^lTSnia settled, 
Delaware grsnted to William Perni by the Duke of Yotk^ 

August 31, 

Philadelphia founded by William Penn, February, 
Andros arrived in Boston as governor of New fUiglandj 

December 20, , , , , . 
King Willianvs war, .... 
Andros seized and sent to England, 
Schenectady burned by Indians and French, 



61 

06 
79 

7ii 

61 

J8 
64 
62 
63 
69 
61 
57 
51 



78 



61 

62 
74 

60 
68 
74 
67 
52 
61 
74 



70 



A 1 



59 
77 
50 • 
78 
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_ 1860. Balem witchcraft, 60 

- Massachusetta received a new charter, under Phipps, Gov. 59 

^ 1697. Peace of Ryswick terminated King William's war, • 78 

^. 1700' Queen Anne's war commenced, 79 

Delaware secured a separate leg-islative aegembly, . 71 
^ 1710. Port Royal, X. S., captured by English and named Amatr 

polls, 79 

— Wd, Queen Aime'a war doeed Iqr tiee^of Utndi^ 80 
1788. Washington bom, Febmaiy 88, 76 

_ 1788. Georgia settled by OgleUunpe at 8aTannah,Febiiiai7 18, 76 

1739. The Spanish War began, 80 

«. 1744. King George's war began, 80 

^ 1745. Louisburp: captured V)y English, June 17, ... 80 

1748. King (ieorge s war ended by treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 81 
1758. Wa.shington sent with letter by Dinwiddle to St. Pier/e, 

October 31, 81 

— 1754. Battle at Gt. Meadows — Ft. Necessity captured by French, 83 

. - French driven from Acadia, Jan^, 85 

^- 1785. Braddock defeated in liatile of Monongahela, Jnly 9, . 84 

Britiah defeated DIeakaa at Lake Geoige, September 8!» . 86 

— 1756. War first formally declared between Kngliwh and 

French, May 17, 88 

Fren( h under Montcalm oaptored Fort Osw^, Aug. 14, 87 

1757. Fort William Henrj' surrendered to Montcalm, Aug. 9; 86 

1758. Abercronibie repulsed at Fort Ticonderoga, July 8,, .87 
Louisburg taken by Amherst and Wolfe, July 26, . . 86 
Fort Frontenac r aptured by colonists, August 27, . #87 
Fort du Quesne taken by Englisli, November 25, . . 85 

— ->1769. Ticonderoga and Crown Point abandon'^d by Frervch, . 87 

Niagara surrendered to English, July 25, ... 87 

Battle of Plains of Abrabam^Quebee Bonendercd, . • 89 

1760. Montreal enrrendered to English, September 8, . • 89 

Pontiac*8 war, 90 

1763. Peace of Paris, 89 



RefiBrences for Reading. 

Palfrey s History of Kc"<v England — Parkman' s Conspiracy of Pontiac^lfHttt 
History 'of the Puritans — Holmes'' Rohmson of Leydev 'Poem) — Mrs. Heman^ 
Landi'n^ 'of the Pilgrims ''Poem) — Martyn's Pilgrim Fathers of Ntw En^and" 
EUioWx Uiitory oj Nvm Enjiand— Hopkini Youth c/tht Old Dominion — SimntJ 
Smith and Pbeakmtia — Mr». Sigoumej^t Pfcahonta* fPotm) — ■ LonfMhto^s Cettr- 
shif> of Miles Standisk.nnd F.t^ an feline ^ Poems) — Holland's Bay Path — Barber^ 
Ne~v Ens^land — Irrins ^ Knickerbocker* s History of New I>rX% and Kinfi Phillips i 

War (Sketch Dock -- Cooper's Last of th'- Mohicans — fames* Ticonderoga — Hut- 
bard's History of Indian IVars in New Eastland— HalPs Puritans and their Prin- 
cij^les^ Randalts School History of A>:f \'o-^k — Barbtr's American Scenes — 

Tracv^s American Hitioricai SModtT'^PatMinifs OdM to famesiovm iPo€m\ and 

Hoiomoh {a ncv*D^Margaret Smithes yommal (fy IVhittifr). 
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Tim ITTB-ttt BmUDg oat of (!• War, 
fo inf—Vba Adoption of tho OoaiUtatiaa 



Causes of the i^mericaQ Revolutio;. 

EMOTE CaiiM&— Engkuid treated 



pie. Her intention was to make ami 
keep the colonies dependent The 
laws wete all fromed to &Yor the Eng- 
Mi mannfactnier and merchant at the 
expense of the colonist The Naviga- 
tion Acts compelled the American far- 
mer to send all his products across 
tiie ooean to England^ and to buy all his goods in Brit- 
ish markets. . American mann&ctoies were prohibited* Iron 



Questions on Ihe Geography of the 2%ird £poch .—Ixx&isi Boston. 
Fortsmonth. Newport FbOadelphla. Salem. ConGord. Lexington. WhltehaO. 
Cambridge. New London. Charleston. Charlestown. Brooklyn. New York. 
White Plains. North Castle. Tarrytown. Bapkinprrid^e. Trenton. Princeton. 
Germantown. Saratoga. Albany. Orlskany. Beoulngtoa. Yorktown. Mon. 
numtti. WDkeetarre. Safsimah. Angasta. Norfolk. Konralk. FUrfleld. Kew 
Haven. Elmira. Camden, gugt^g Bock. Oowpona. Onllfofd Coort HooM. 
Wilmington. Eutaw Springs. 

Locate Grown Point. Fort Tlconderoga. Fort Edward. Fort Orlswold. Fort 
If onftrie. Fort Washington. Wett Point Fbrt Stanwix. Stonj Poliit Fort Lee. 
Fort MifBin. Fort Mercer. 

DeBcribc the Brandywine Creek. Mohawk River. Waxliaw CSreek. OataWba 
Elver. Yadkin River. Dan River. Delaware River. 

Locate Breed's Hill. Bnnker HHl. Dorchester Heighti>. Harlem Helglita. Hat 
llstownHeli^, Single Mountatn. Bemla^a Helghfta. WTomlmg YaUof; 

6 
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works were denoniioed as ^common nnisanoeB.^ WOIiani 

Pitt, the friend of America, declared that " she had no right 
tu manufacture even a nail for a horseshoe " * ^ ^ 

Though this ooniBe had tended to aUenate the fbelings of 
the colonists, yet there remained a wann yeneration for the 
mother country, and England was still spoken of as 'Miome.*' 
But events rapidly hurried on to a sundering of all such ties* 
Parliament seemed almost recMesB. Heavy debts had been 
incnned in the late war, and it was determined, with tnie 
John Bull obstinacy, to subdue the liigh-iieuded colonists and 
make them pay the bills. 

Wiits of AssiBtance were .warrants anthoiizing the 
king's officers to search for muggl ed goods. With snch a 
pretext any petty cuotom-honse official could enter a man's 
liouse or store at his pleasure. The colonists beheved that 
*^ef&rj man's house is his castLe," and resisted such power as a 
violation of their rightsLf e>* 

The Stamp Act (1765), which ordered that stamps 
bought of the British goveniment, should be put on all legal 
documents, new?papera^ pamphlets, &c., thoroughly aroused 
the colonist&t The houses t>f British officials vrere mobbed. 
Piominent byalists were hung in effigy. Stamps were seized* 

♦ Even the exportation of hats from one colony to another wag prohibited, and no 
batter was allowed to have mom ihau two appreuticed at one time. The importatioa 
of sugar, rnm, and motesflea, wat burdened with ezorbltaiit dntlea ; and ttie Ciio> 
llnian« were forbidden to cnt down tlio pine-trees of tbelrvaet foresits, !n order to 
convei-t tbe wood into staves, or the juice into turpentine and tar, for commercial 
pnrpoaea. 

t The matter wat brought b^m a general court, held In BoatOD, where Junet 

Otis, advocate-general, coming out boldly on the side of the people, exclaimed, To 
my dying day I will oppose, with all the power? and faculties God has given me, all 
such instruments of slavery on the one hand and villainy on the other/* " Then and 
tteni,**8aid John Adams, who was pieaent, ^^fbetmmpet of the Bevohittoniiipi 
eomided.^ 

t The appemWy of Virginia was the first to make pn^i^in oppo?tt!nrt tn thip odiona 
Uw, Patrick Henry, a young lawyer, introduced a resolution denying the right of 
FiirUament to tax America. lie ttOSty aaserted that flie Ung had played tbe tyruitt 
aii4,e]hidlng to the lUeof ottier iTnmts, ndalmed,^*OKflar had his BmbuM^Ot^ML 
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TbB agents weie loioed to resigiL People agieed noi to nm 
any artiole of Brituh manii&ctiue.* A0K>ciatioii% called the 

"Sons ul" Liberty,"! "^^'ere formed to resist tlic law. Dp1c»- 
gates from nine, of the colonies met at New York and iruuied 
a Dedaiation of Bighta^ and a petition to the king and Parli»» 
menl The Ist of Norembery appointed Ibr the law to go 
into effect, was obeerved as a day of mourning. Bells were 
tolled, flags raised at lialf-maat, and business was suspended.^ 
Samuel and John Adams, Patrick Henry, and Jamee Oti% 
azonaed the people over- the whole land by their stirring and 
patriotic speeches. 

Frightened by these demonstrations, the English govern- 
ment, the next year, repealed the btamp Act, but still declared 
its ri^t to inflict taxation on the oobniea. Soon new taxes 
were imposed on tea, glass, paper, &a A Board of Trade 
"v\ as esUblibhed at Boston, to act independently of the colonial 
assemblies. ^ 

Matiny Act>— -Anticipating bitter opposition^ troops were 

Ms Obonwell, and Ctooige UL**— Iwre pansiDg ail the cry of Treason I Ttratson 
from pr>veral parts of the honsc had ended, be d liborateljradded'— **llUij|iffOflt by 

their ciainples. If this be treason, make the most of it.'* 

* The newspapers of the day mention many wealthy people who conformed to this 
agrtsoMiit On one ooeaaloii forty or fifty young ladies, wbo called flieiDMlm 

T>,anfjhters of Liberty," brought their ppinriing-wh^ f to the honfc of T?pv. Mr. 
Horchead, in Boston, and daring the day spun two hundred and thirty-two eKeina 
of yam, which tbey presented to their pastor. ^ Within eighteen monthfi,** wrote a 
gentleman at Newport, R. I., fOBrlmndred and eighty-seven yards of c\o\h and thirty- 
pix pairs of stockings have hrpn spun and knit in the fhmily of James Nixon of thiB 
town." In Newport and Boston the ladies, at their tea-drinkingB, naed, instead of 
imported tea, dried letvee of flie raspherry. They called fhla enlMrtltnto 
potion. Thodanof lT10,atChu1nidge,tooktiielrdlpilioi^ 

f This name was assumed fW)m the celebrated speech of Barre on the Stamp Act, 
in which, la hi« reply to the miniatiy, he spoke of the colonists as sons of lib* 
erty." 

t At Fi»tnumth,V.H.,t coffin teicrllMd **LiBnfrr, aged CXLY 7ea»,*^wae 
borne to an open giare. With midtod drams and solenm tread,the procesBir n m r ved 
fhwn the State TTonpe. Minnte gnns wcrp flred till the grave was reached, w hi-n a 
ftineral oration was pronoanced and the cohia lowered. Suddenly it was proclaimed 
aiat there imetgne of lilB. The coflbi vae nieed. A new ineeription, ''Liberty 
Kevi ved,*« mw appeBded- Bdla ranff, tnuq^aoBnded, Ban dioutod, and a Jabtlea 
ensned. 
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sent to enforoe the The ^Mutiny Act^^ as it was called, 
ordered that the ookmies should provide these soldiers witii 

quarters and necessar}^ guppUea This evident attempt to 
enaLaye the Americans aroused bunimg iudiguatioiL To be 
taxed was bad enough^ but to shelter and feed their oppressors 
was unendurable. The New York aasembly^ having refosed 
to comply, was forbidden to pass any legislative acts. The 
Massachusettis uija^mbly sent a circular to the other colonies 
uigiug a union for redress of gzieYanoe& Parliament^ in the 
name of the king, ordered the asBemUfy to rescmd its action. 
It almost unanimously refhsed. In ihe meantime the 
blies of nearly all the colonies had declared that Parliament had 
no right to tax them without their consent. Hereupon they 
were warned not to imitate the disobedient oondnot of 
Massachnsetts. 

Boston Massacre. — Boston being considered the hot-bed 
of the rebeihon, General Gage was sent thither with two 
regiments of troops. They entered on a quiet Sabbalih morn- 
ings and mardied as tlirottgh a eonquered dtf, with drums 
beating and flags flying. Quarters being refused, they took 
possession of the State Ilonso. The Common was soon 
crowded with tents. Cannon were planted, sentries posted, and 
citizens challenged. Erequent quarrels took place between 
13ie people and the soldiers. One day (March 5, 1770) a 
crowd of men and boys, maddened by its presence, insulted - 
the city guard. A light ensued. Two citizens were wounded 
and three killed. The bells were rung. The country people 
rushed in to the help of the city. The soldiers were compelled \ 
to Hoc to Castle William to avoid tlie rage of the populace.* 

Boston Tea Party (Dec 16^ 1773).— The goyemment^ 

• The Mldlm were tried fbrmwder. Jcdm Adtim ud Joilaili Qniney, ifbo itooS 

foremost in opposition to EHtr h n^rrrrcssion, defended UMPI. JJL WWe ioqpillMi 
except two, who were found guilty of manalani^ter. 
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alarmed by the tnm events bad taken, rescinded tlie taxe;^, 
except that on tea — ^whick was left to TnnintAin the principle. 
An airangemfiiit was made whereby tea was ftumiahed at ao 
loir a price that with the tax mdoded it waa dieaper in 

America than in England. 
This subterfuge exasperated 
the patriots They were fight- 
ing for a great principle, not a 
paltry tax. At Charleston the 
tea was stored in damp cellars 
where it soon apoiled. The 
teanshipe at New Yoik and 
Philadelphia were sent home. 
The British authorities refused 
to let ihe tea-ahips at Boston 
retium. Upon this aninnnease 
public meeting was held at Faneuil Hall,* and it Wiis decided 
that the tea should never be brought ashore. A party of men, 
disguised as Indian^ hoarded the raselB and emptied three 
hundred and forly-two chests of tea into ike water.f 

Tho Climax Reached, — ^Retaliatory measnres were at 
once adopted by the English governmentj Gcnenil Gage 
was appointed governor of Massachusetts. The port of 
Boston being dosed § hj act of Parliament^ business was 

* Fanenil Hall was the rendczvoas of the BwiatkWMiyqdrttoof aMitthne-l M BW 

it has been called the Cradle of Liberty." 

+ On their way home the party passed a honoe at which Admiral Montagiie was 
spending the evening. The oihcer ralBed the window and cried out, " Well, boys, 
you've had a fine ni^t fbr yotir Vidian caper. Bat, mind, you've got to pay the 

fiddler yet." "Oh, never mind," replied one of the Icack-r^, " never mind, squire 1 
JuBt come out here, if you please, and we'll settle the bill in two minutes." The 
ildmiial thought it best to let the bill etand, and quickly shut the window. 

% The public feeling In England was generally against the colonlee. •Bvery 
nan," wrote Dr. FianUin, " seems to consider himself as a piece of a sovereign 
over America ; seems to Joatle himself into the throne with thekinKi and talks of our 

subjects in the colonies.** 

I Marblebead and tialem, refusing to profit by the ruin of their rival, offered the 
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stopped and distiefls ensaed. The Virginia anembly pio< 
tested againsfc thu measure^ and was diaaolyed by the goyemor* ' 
Paiiy lines were diawn. Those opposed to royalty were 

termed Whir/s, and those .supporting it, Tories. Everywhere 
were repeated the thrilling words of Patrick Henry, "Give 
me liberty or giye me death.^ /Oompanies of soldieie^ termed 
^Minttte men," were ibrmea. The idea of a continental 
union became popular. Gage, being alamied, fortified Boston 
JJeck, and seized powder wherever he could find it A nunor 
haTing been dbrcnlated that the British ships were fixing on 
Boston^in two days thirty thousand minnte men were on 
their way to the city. A spark only was needed to kindle the 
slumbering hatred into the flames of war. 

The FizBt Continental Congreee (Sept 5^ 1774). was 
held in Philadelphia. It oonsisted of men of inflnenoe^ and 
represented every colony except Georgia. As yet few mem- 
bers had any idea of independence. The Congress simply 
voted that obedience was not due to any of the recent aots of 
Parliament^ and sustained Massachusetts in her resistanoe. It 
issued a protest against standing armies bdng kept in tiie 
colonies Avitliout consent of the people, and agreed to liold no 
intercourse with Great Britain. 



1778. 

^ Battle of Lexington (April 19). — General Gage, learning 
that the people were gathering military stores at Concord, 

sent eight hundred men under Col. Smith and Major Pitcairn 
to destroy them. The patriots of Boston, however, were on the 

nse of their wharvee to the Boston m^rrh fin t'^ A\f\ and sympathy were receive^ 
firom !^ sidea. SchohaHe. N. ¥.« sent Ave hondred and twenty-flve bashela of wheat 
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alert, and hurried out messengers to alarm the country* 
When the red-coats, as the British soldiers were called, reached 
Lexington, they found a company of minute men gathering 




PUTNAM SUMMONED TO WAR. 



on the village green. Riding up, Pitcairn shouted, " Disperse, 
you rebels ; lay down your arms !" They hesitated. A skir- 
mish ensued, in which seven Americans — the first martyrs of 
the Revolution — were killed. 

The British pushed on and destroyed the stores. But 
alarmed by the gathering militia they hastily retreated. It 
was none too soon. The whole region flew to arms. Every 
boy old enough to use a rifle hurried to avenge the death of 
his countrymen. From behind trees, fences, buildings, and 

* A lantern was hung up in the Bteeple of the North Church. Its light was seen In 
Charlestown, and trusty meesengerB at once eet oat. 
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ToekB, in fronts flank and jear, bo gallmg a fiie was pouedf 
that bnt for TeinfoieementB from Boston, none of the BritLsh 

wuiild have reached the city alive. As it was, they lost nearly 
tiiree liiiiulrril men. 

Effects of the Battie^The news thati American blood 
had been Bpilled flew like wild Are. PaMots came pouring in 
from all sides. Putnam* left his cattle yoked in the field, and 
without ehaDging his workuig clothe^ mounted iiis fastest 
honey and harried to BostoiL 

Soon twenty thousand men were at work throwing np 
intrenchments to shut up the British in the city. Congresses 
were formed in all the colonies. Committees of safety were 
appointed to call out the troops and provide £6r any emer- 
gency. The power of the royal goTemorB was broken from 
HaasachnBetts to Georgia. 

Battle of Bunker Hill (June 17). — Colonel Prescott 
assembled a body of men at Cambridge, from whence, a^r a 
prayer by the president of Harraid College, they noiseleflsly 
moved to Oharlestown Neck. They had been ordered to 
fortify Bunker Hill, but, on a liasty consulUUou, tlicy pre- 
ferred Breed's Hill, as more conmianding. It was bridit 
moonlight^ and they were so near Boston that the sentinel's 
^ All's well/' was distinctly heard. Yet so quietly did they 

* Israel Pntnain, Cuniliarly Imown as Old Pat," wa« bom in Salem, Maes., 1718. 
]laD78tori<w are told of ble great eonrage and preseim of mind, nia daaionit Into fha 
wolfs den, shooting the animal Ijy Iha Ught of her own ^trfog osfas, ahowed bis 
lore of bold adventare ; his noble generosity was displayed in ttie rescue of a comrade 
Bcoat at Crown Point, at the imminent perU of his own life. He came oat of one 
enooimter with fointeeBl»iillethole» In hia blanket In 1786 a party of Indiana took 
him prisoner, "bound him to a stake, and made ready to tortore him with fire. The 
flames were already sco-chln^ his limbs, and death seemed certain, when a French 
omcer burst throogh the crowd and saved his life. At Fort Edward, when all others 
Sed «wft7,lM alone Ibnght baek the flre llpom a magasfne In wUeh wereetored three 
hnnrlred barrel? of fnmpowder. protected only by a thin partition. "ITiR face, his 
hands, and almost his whole body, were blistered ; and in removing the mittens from 
Ub hands, the ekln was torn off wlOi Ihem.** The British ofliBred him money and 
the rank of nuOor-gencral if he would deaert the American canae; hot iM eoolS 
neither he daonted by too and danger, nor hrlbed by gcdd and honon. 
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work that there was no alarm. At daylight the Britifih 
ofl&cers were startled by seeing the redoubt which had been 
constructed. Eesolved to drive the Americana from their 




THE PRAYER BEFORE THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 



position, Howe crossed the river with three thousand men, and 
formed them at the landing. They slowly ascended the hilL 
The roofe and steeples of Boston were crowded with specta- 
tors, intently watching the scene. The patriot ranks lay 
quietly behind their earthworks until the red-coats were 
within ten rods,, when Prescott shouted " Fire I" A blaze of 
hght shot from the redoubt Whole platoons of the British 
felL The survivors, unable to endure the terrible slaughter, 
broke and fled. They were rallied under cover of the smoke 
of Charlestown, which had been wantonly fired by Gage. 
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Agaiji they were met by tJiat deadly (lischLir£:;o, and again they 
fled. Keinforeemeats being received, the third time they 
advanoed. Only one volley smote them» and then the fixing 
ceased. The American ammunition was exhausted. The 
British charged over the ramparts with fixed bayonets. The 
patriots gallaatiy resisted with clubbed muskets, but were 
soon driven fiom the field.* 

Th$ effect upon the Americans of this first legalar battle 
was tiiat of a Tictoiy. Thehr nntraaned &rmer soldiers had 
put to flight the British veterans. All felt encouraged, and 
the determiuatiou to fight for liberty was intensified, y 

Capture of Ticonderoga (May 10).~Ethan Allenf and 
Benedict Arnold led a small company of yolunteers to sof- 
priso this fortress. As Allen rushed into the sally-port, a senti- 

* General Warren was among the last to leave. As he was trying to rally the « 
troops, a British officer who knew him, seized a musket and shot him. Warren had 
]nst receiyed his oommitelon as m^or-general^ bnt bad croesed Charieetown Neck tn 

themidf't of fIvinL' hnlN, n»achcd the redoubt, and t5fTrrr d himself as a volunteer. 
Ue was buried near tlic spot where he fell. By his death America lost one of her 
traeat Mms. Gage Is reported to have said that his fUI was worth that of Ave 
bnndfed ordinary rebds. Mrs. Adams wrote, " Not all the havoc and devastation 
they have made has moved nr^ lik" the death of Warren. We want him in the 
senate ; we want him in the profession ; we want •him in the Add. We moom for 
the dtixra, the physician, th« ienator, the warrior.** 

t Bthan ABen was a nattre of ConneettcaL With eerenl of his brothers he emi- 
grated to "What Is now kTion-n ^'(•rmont. At that timf^ n rti'^pntf^ hnr! arisen ho- 
tween the colony of New York, on one hand, and the colonies of New Hampshire, 
Maasachiifletta, and Ckmneedcttt, on the oOier, with reference to the territory. The 
governor of New Hampshire, regardless of the datmsof New York, issned grants of 
lane! «o extensively that the region became known a? the New RanipsJiire grayits. 
New York, however, having obtained a Avorable decision of the court, endeavored 
to ^ect the ocenpants of the land. Ethan Allen became conspicuous tn the redst* 
nnce that ensued. Th " Hreen Mountain Bojrs^made him their colonel, and he 
kept a watchful eye on the officers from New York, 'who pon-ht hy form of law to 
dispo»»e&a the settlers of farms which had been bought, paid for, and made valuable 
by their own tabor. The Revolntlonarjr War caused a loll in these hostilities, and 
the Green Mountain Bovh turned tlieir arms upon the common enemy. AUen aftei^ 
ward aided Montgomery in his Canadian expedition, hut, in a fool-hardy attempt upon 
Montreal, was taken prisoner and eent to England in irons. Alter a long captivity he 
wa» released, and returned to hia home. Qcnerone and frank, a stroogr Tigorana 
writer, loyal to his country and tme to hi*: fHend^, hr rx r'r l a imwerful influence 
on the early history of Vermont. To no one is that State more indebted for her in- 
dependence than to Ethan ABen, whose patrlotlaiifc did much to atone for 2u& rougt^ 
neaa of manner and skeptklBm in reHgkm. 
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&el 8n^>ped his gun at lum and fled. Making hUi way to the' 

conmiandtr's tj^uarters, Allen, in a voice of thunder, ordered 
him to surrender. **By wliosse authority!''" cxclaimtd the 
lightened officer. ^ In the name of the Gieat Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress !" shonted Allen. No reostanoe was 
attempted. Large stores of cannon and juiiDiimition, ju&t 
then so much needed bj the troops at Boston, fell into the 
hands of the Ameiioans, without the loss of a single man. 
Ciown Point was soon after as easily taken. 

The Second Continental Congress (May 10) met at 
PlulaUelphia in the midst of these stin-ing events. It voted 
to raise twenty thousand men, and appointed General Wa^li- 
ington Gomniander-in-chie£ It also prepared a petition to the 
king, which he refused to receiye. This destroyed all hope of 
reconciliation. 

Condition of the Army. — On Waahinglon^s arrival before 
Boston^ he found the army to nmnber hut fourteen thousand 
men. Few of them were drilled ; many were unfit for servioe ; 

some had left their farms at the first impulse, and were already 
weary of the hardships of .war ^ all were badly clothed and 
poorly armed, and there were less than nine cartridges to 
each soldier. Washington at once made eveiy exertion to 
relieye their wants, and in the meantime kept Gage penned 
up bi Boston. 

Expedition . against Canada. — Late in the summer 
General Montgomery, leading an army by the way of Lake 
Champlain, captured St John's and Montreal, and tiien . 

appeared before Quebec. Here he was joined by Colonel 
Arnold with a crowd of half-clacl, half-&mished men, who 
had ascended the Kennebec and then struck across the wil* 
demesa* 

*Itif liaMtoooocelTetlie baidddpttvUdt fbese vMu TbelrwftjirM 
ttuoogbtaoi^ tikldntoaod over pallilflM mora Wom oat, eold, iltik, and ■ 
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* Attadk upon Queibec-^Thek united toce was leas ilian 

one thouamd effectiye men. Having besieged the city for 
three weeks it was at last decided to hazard an assault In the 
midst of a terrible mow-fltomi tiiey led their Ibroes to the 
attack. Montgomery advaacmg along the riTer^ lifiiiig with 
liis owii hands at the huge blocks of ice, and struggling 
tlirough the drifts, cheered on his men. As they rushed 
fonroid a rade blockhouse appeared through the blinding 
BQOW. Ghaiging npoa it he fell at the first fire. His fol- 
lowers, disheartened, fled. Arnold, in the meantune, ap- 
proached the opposite side of the city. While brayely 
lighting he was severely wounded and borne to the rear. 
Morgan^ his saccessor, piesBed on the attack^ but at last^ 
unable to retreat or advance against the tremendons odd% 
wius forced to Fin i tiider. The remnant of the armv, crouch- 
ing behind mounds of snow and ice, maintained a blockade of 
the oily nntil spring. At the approach of British reinfoice- 
ments the Americans were glad to escape^ leaving all Canada 
in the hands of England. 

I HC i» 

ft 

1776. 

Evacuation of Boston (March 17).— Washington, in 
order to force the British to fight or run, sent a force to fortify 
Dorchester Heights by night In the morning the English 
were once more astonished by seemg entrenchments which 
overlooked the city. A storm prevented an immediate attack ; 
a delay which was well improved by the provincials. General 

dishearten ("d, they still pressed forward. The last ox was killed and eaten ; the kst 
dog wa^ taken for food, and their only resource against starvation was zoott and 
mooM ikiii uoocaaliM. For two days filiate aotlilng. Xoigaa, GnoM, XMg* 
and Aaran Boir, were of tbis tasve bnd. 
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Howe, who was then in com maud, Femembering the lesson 
of Banker Hill, decided to leave, and aooordingly set sail witii 
his aimy, fleets and iniiiiy jk>jali0t& The next da>j Waahingtoii 
entei^ amid great rejoicing. For elef?«ii monthB the inhabi- 
tants iiad endured the horrors of a siege and the inf?olence of 
the enemy.* Their houses had been pilljigftd^ (heir ihopi 
rifled, and their churches pro&ned. 

Attack on Fort Mcniltrie (Jime Early in the 
summer a fleet appeared off Cliarlcston Harbor, and opened 
fire on Fort Moultnct So fearfol was the response fVom 
Moultrie's gans^&at at one lame cTery man but Admiral 
Ptoker was swept from the deck of his TesseL General 
Clinton, who commanded the British lunU tr(K)i)8, tried to 
attack the fort in the rear, but the fire of the gouthern rifle- 
men was too seyeie. The fleet was at last so badly shattered 
fiiat it withdrew iemd sailed for IKTew Toric This yiotory 
gave the colonists great delight, as it wa^ their first encounter 
with t^e boasted ^'Mistiese of the Seas." 

• The boys of Bo'^ton were wont to amaBe tbcmi<>clvci» in whiter by bailding ^now- 
hoa8«e and by ekating on a pond in the Common. The Boldiera having disturbed 
fhan in their sports, complAints were made to the inferior officer?, who only ridi* 
coled their petition. At lapt a nnmbor of the largest boys waited on General Gage. 
" What 1" Baid Gage, have your fathers liient you here to exhibit the rebellion they 
have been teaching yon?** ^Nobody Eent ne/* answered fhe leader widi dJMhinit' 
^ye, ** we have never injured your troops, but they have trampled down our snow- 
hills and broken the Ice of our ekating-pond. We complained, and they c«ll'^') us* 
young rebels, and told us to help ourselves if we could. We told the captain, and Ue 
langlMidakiis. Teeteiday cor worlu were deetrt^ed for the Oitrd time, and we wiU 
bear it no longer." The British commander could not restrain his admirntirTi. 
''The very children," said he, "draw in a lovo of liberty with the air lliey breathe. 
Go, my brave Ijpys, and bo assured, li my troops trouble you again, they shall be 
pnniahed.** 

t Tlilaibrtwaslmiltoi j ilmctto loq;^, which are so soft that balls sink into them 
withont splitting the wood. Here floated the firt^t republican flag in the Bouth. In 
the early part of the action the staff was strack by a ball, and the flag fell outside the 
fort Sergeant Jasper leaped over the breaetworic, canglit np ibe flag, and ipringing 
back tied it to a sponge staff (an Instrument for cleaning cannon after a discharge), 
and hoisted It again to it« place. Tlie n^xt day Governor Eutledge oflered liim a 
4Word and a lieutenant' b commitsBion. He relused, saying, " I am not fit for the comf 
panjorodBGera; I am only a sergeant.** 
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^ DtckuMm of Xndopendanca (July 4, 1776)^Dii2iiig 
the 8easi<m of Clongreas tliis sommer, Bichard Henxy Lee> of 

Yirfj^nia, moved tluit '' The United Colonies arc, and ought to 
be, JTM atid independent states," This was passed by a 
majjority of one colony. A conmiiUee was appointed to 
draw np a DECLABATioir op iKDEPSirDEFCB.* At two 
o'clock on the fourth of July, its report was adopted.f 

Campaign near New York. — Cleneral Howe, after 
evacuating Boston, went to Qalifax, and soon after set sail for 
New York. Thillier also came Admiral How^]; his brother, 
with remfinnoements, from England, and also Olinton from 
the defeat at Fort Moultrie. The British aimy was thirty 
thousand strong. Washington, divining Howe's plans, now 
gathered all his forces at New York to protect that city. 
He had, however, only about seven thousand men fit for duty. 

Battle of Long Island ( Aug. 27). — The British army 
landed on the southwest i&hore of Long Island. General Put- 

* Thomas JefTerson, John Adams, Benjamin FrankttD, Roger Sherman, and Robert 
R. livingeton, compoMd this committee. ) 

t During the da v thr r irt otti of Philadelphia were crowded wltll people anziooBto 
learn the decision. In the steeple of the old State House wa'? a bell which, by A 
happy coincidence, was inscribed " Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inliabitants tbereot** Id the mominf , whea Congress anembled, the hell-rlnger 
went to his potit, placing his hoy below to announce when the Declaration was 
adopted, that his bell might be the first to peal forth the glad tidhigf T.nncr he 
waited, while the deliberations went on. ImputienUy the old man shook his head 
and repeated, Thejr wiS nerer do It 1 lliey wfll never do It V* Suddenly he hetid 
hie boy clapping his hands and shouting, "Rlngl Ring!'* Grasping the iroB 
tongTie he swung it to and fro, proclaiming the glad news of liberty to all the land. 
The crowded streets caught up the sound. Every steeple re-echoed it. AU that 
Btgltt, hy elumtB, and IDiimliiatioiis, and booming of caiiiioii» the people deelated 
their joy. 

t Parliament authorized tlie Tlowes to treat with the iTipnrgents. By proclamation 
they offered pardon to all who would return to their allegiance. This document waa 
pnblishedhy direction of Congress, tliatthe people might seewltttBoglaiiddemaided* 
An ofBcer was then sent to the American camp with a letter adrh essedto ** George 
Washington, Epq." Washington refn^cd to receive it. The ad(!re«« wn^ afterward 
changed to Geoi:;ge Washington, &c., &c." The messenger endeavored to show 
that this bore any meening which might be desired. But WaeUngton understood 
the ^ophiBtry and utterly refhsed any ennminni ntion which did not diattnctly teoogp* 
nise his poeltion ae commander of the American army. 
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nam, with about nine thousand men, held a fort at Bruoklyn 
and defences on a lange of hills south of tlie citj. The Eng- 
lish adyaaoed in thiee diyisioDa Two of theae attacked the 
defences in front, while General Clinton, by a drcoitona 
route, gained the rear. The patriots were fighting gallantly, 
when, to their dismay, they heard firing behind them. They 
attempted to escape, bat it was too late. Out of five tfaonaand 
men engaged, two thousand were lost* (Map, p. 130.) 

Had Howe attacked the fort at Brooklyn immediately, the 
Americans would haye been utterly destroyed. Fortunately 
he delayed for the fleet to airive. For two days the patriots 
lay helpless, awaitmg the assaolt On the second night after 
the battle, there was a dense fog on the Brooklyn side, while 
m New York the weather was clear. At midnight the Amer- 
icans moYed silently down to the shore and crossed the riyer.f 
In the morning, when the son scattered the fog, Howe was 
chagrined to find ihat his prey had escaped. 

Washington's Retreat. — The British, crossing to New 
Xoikfl moved to attack Washington, who had taken post on 

♦ 

* thooB who wen tikni capttre were oonflned In crowded prIioiM. Notbfaig 

could exceed the eufllnltigt Of ^eee poor victims. Many died in tbe Sngar Hoaee* 

bat by flir the saddest ticenes occurred on the prison ghlpa. These w^re oM hnlks 
anchored in the waters around New York. The Jersey was especially uotcd for the 
cmcdty of lie oAoflfs. From fheee knthflome places of eonfinemoDt abnoat deren 

thonsand bodies were carried cut dnnng the war and huricd in the pand of the hoach. 
In 1808 their remains were re>interred. They now rest in a vaalt on Hudson avenue, 
jirootdyn. 

t The AmedeaiiB emhartced at a pUice near the preeentFnltoii Ferry. A woman 
eent her negro aerrant to the British to inform them of fhe movements of the Amcrl- 
cans. He was captured by the SesHans, who were German? from Hesse Caesel, 
bired to fight by the British government. These, not being abiu to understand a 
word of I^D^sh, detained 1dm nntil ttie morning. HIa meeaaga waa then too late. 

t Washington desiring to gain aonlb knowledge of Howe^a movements, c v.i [;nn 
Natlian Hale visited the camps on Lon/x I?land for tliis purpose. He paesed the lines 
safely, bat on his way back was recognized by a tory rdatlve, who arrested him. He 
waa taken to Howo% headquarters, tried, and ezecated aa a spy. No clergyman was 
allowed to flfllt Um. A Bible even was denied. Hhl fluewell letters to his mother 
and sister were destroyed. The brutality of hig enemfpa did not, however, crush his 
noble spirit, for his last words were, ^* 1 only regret that i Imvu bat one life to give to 
mr ooontiT.** 
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Harlem Heights EindiDg the American pomtion too stxong, 
Howe mtyred up the Sonnd in order to gain the rear. Wash- 

ingtou then withdrew to White Plains. Here Howe came 
up and defeated a part of his army. Washington then with- 
dxew into a fortified camp at Korth Castle. How^ not daring 
to attack him here, Tetunied to New York and sent the 
Hessians to take Fort Wiisliington, wliich llicy captured after 
a fierce resistance. The Americans now retreated into New 
Jersey, to prevent a mardi on Phiiadelphia. Thereupon 
CbmwaUisy with six thousand men, hurried after Washington. 
For three weeks he pnrsaed the flying Americans, now rednoed 
to three Liiousaud. Many had no shoes, and left their blood- 
stained foot-piints on the £x)zen ground. Oftentimes the Tan 
of the pursuing army was in sight of .the American rear* 
gnard. At last Washington reached the Delaware, and ihe 
boats liaving all been secured, crossed into Pennsylvania.* 
Howe resolved to wait until the river should freeze over, and 
then capture Philadelphia. In the meantime , he quarteied 
his troops along the ri^er in the neighhoring villages. 

Condition of the Country. — It was a time of deep 
despondency. The patriot army was a mere handful of ragged, 
disheartened fugitivea Many people of wealth and influence 
went oyer to the enemy. New York and Newport-^e 
second city in size in New England — were a]ready in the 
hands of the British, and they were likely soon to seize Phila- 
delphia. 

BaMe of Trenton.— Washington thought it tune to 
strike a daring blow. On Christmas night, hi a driving 

* Daring this retreat Washington repeatedly sent orders to Genera) Lee, who was 
tbco at North Castle, to Join Um. Lee heaitated, and at last moved Teiy slowly. 
FlTe days after this, wliile quartered in a small tavern ut Baskingridge, remote tram 
bla troops, he was taken prisoner by Enplish cavalry. His capture was a preat mis- 
fortnue to the Americans, wlio considered him the best officer in the «rmy. The 
BtltMi weie greatlj lejoked, and decJared fhej had taken the ** Americaa M 
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storm of sleet, amid drifting ice, that threatened every 
moment to crush the boats, he crossed the Delaware with 
twenty-four hundred picked men, fell upon the Uessimii at 




WASHINGTON CROSSING THB UELAWAKH. 



Trenton, in the midst of their festivities,* captured one 
thousand prisoners, slew their leader,f and safely escaped back 

♦ Htmt, a trader with Mends and foes, a neutral, had invited Rail, the Hessian 
commander, to a Chrietmas supper. Card-playing and wine-drinking were kept up 
all night long. A messenger came in haste, at early dawn, with a note to the colonel. 
It was sent by a tory to give warning of the approach of the American forces. The 
negro servant reftised admittance to the bearer. Knowing its importance, he bade 
the negro to take the note directly to the oflBcer. The servant obeyed, but the 
colonel, excited by wine and the play, thrust it unopened into his pocket. Soon the 
roll of drums was heard, and before the pleasure-loving officer could reach his quar- 
ters the Americans were In pursuit of his fleeing soldiers. 

t Before leaving Trenton, Washington and Greene visited the dying Hessian. It 
had been a time of splendid triumph to the American commander, but as he stood by 
that bedside the soldier was lost in the Christian. The victorious general showed 
himself in that hour only a sympathizing Meud. 
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to oampy with the loas of only four men^-^o kOled and two 

frozen to death. (Map, p. 120.) 

The effect of tiiiiS brilliaut loat was electrical It kindled 
' anew the fires of pfttnotiBiKL Troops whose time of enlist- 
ment was expiring, agreed to remauL New leomits were 

received. Howe was aliinucd, and ordered Cornwallis, who 
was just setting sail for England, to return and prepare for a 
winter^s campaign. 



1777 



BatHa of Princeton (Jan* a)<^Wa8hmgton soon etossed 

the Delaware again, and took post at Trenton. Just be- 
fore sunset Cornwallis came up. His first onset being re- 
pulsed, he decided to wait till morning. Washington's situ- 
ation was now most critical* Before him was a powerful 
army, and bihind, a river full of ice. That* night,* leaying 
his camp-fires burniug to deceive the enemy, he swept by 
country roads around the British, fell upon the troops near 
Princeton, routed them, took three hundred prisonen^ and by 
rapid marches reached Morrisfcown Heights in safety. Corn- 
wallis heard the firing and hurried to the rescue, but he was 
too late. The yictoiy was gained, and the victors were beyond 
pursuit. 

* Washington hod ftw^ eannoii. At ii|ght<iUI the gronnd wu to loft fhftt be 
oonld not move them ; bat, while the council wu in session, the wind ebanged, 

and in two hours the roads were hard as payement. Erskine urged Cornwallis to 
attack the Americans that night, bat he said he conld " catch the fox in the morn- 
ing.** On the morrow the fires were sffll Immlng, but the anny wu gona None 
knew whither the patriots had fled. Bat at sunrise the sound of firing \va? heard in 
the dlrprtion of Princoton. The report of the cannon throii^h the krpn frosty air 
could be distinctly heard, but Cornwallis believed it to be dibluut thunder. Erskiuo 
however, exctataned, ** To anns, genexal I Waehingtan has nn^goieratod na. Let na 
fiy to the reicae at Frinoetoii J** 
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These exploits won ibr Washington nniyexsal paSad,* and he 

was declared to be the saver of his country. 

During the winter, by scouting parties, he managed to diiye 
the British neariy out of New Jersey* 

Battle of Brandywino (Sepi ll)^Howe manosaTered 
for a time to foroe Washing- 
ton to a general fight, but the 
^American Fahius" was too 
waiy. So Howe suddenly em- 
barked eighteen thousand men 
on his brother's fleet) and set 
saih Washington hurried south 
to meet him. The patriot 
anny numbered only etoren 
thousand, but when Washington 
learned that the British had 
arriyed in the Chesapeaik^ he 
xesolyed to hazard a battle foft 
the defence of Philadelphia. 
The Americans accordingly took position at Chad's Ford, on 
the Brandywine. Here they were attacked in front while 
OomwaUis stole around in tiie rear, as GHnton did in the bal>- 
tie of Long Island. Sullivan, SterUng, La Fayette,f Wayne, 

• FfBdwic k flM GvMl of Fkiinia to atid to tave declared flHt fbe lehtovenieiito 

of Wa<«hin^nn and his little band, darin<,' the f\x wo('I<h foUowiqg Ohrtotmie, wers 

the most brilliant recorded on the paj^'cs of military hiBtory. 

t La Fayette's fUll name was Marie Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier Marqaia 
delAFqrette. AtalNUiqiietlnlMyiuvorfhe InoUier of fbe Bngliah ldiig,he flrst 

heard the Dedaration of Independence. He was won by Its tlgnmenti^, and from 
that time joined his hopes and sympathies to the American canse. Yet, how was ho 
to aid it? The French nobility, thoogU disliking England, did not endort^e the action 
Of her eolootoe. He wasnotycittweBtyjrMrs ora|pe,he mid jnatnuirrieda wonum 
whom he tenderly loved, his prospects at home for honor and happino^s wore hriirht ; 
to jofai the patriot army would take him from his native land, his wife, and all his 
coTeted ambitions, and would lead him into a straggle that seemed as hopeless as its 
cuae was juHt. Yet his seal for America overcame all this. Other difficulties now 
came up. His fisimily objected; the Hriti**h minister protested; the French king 
withheld his permission. Still ondaonted, he purchased a vessel, fitted it out at his 
cwaapenie, and, escaping theofltet lent to detain blniycnMaed the ooeaa. UuA 
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aiid Coimt Polaaid, in Tain pefftnn^ The 
patriots were rontedi Fhiladelpliia was taken, and fhe Brit- 
ish army went into quartorn there and at German town.* 

Battle ol G«imantown (Oct 4).r— Washington would 
not let the enemies of hiK conntry rest in peaoe. A few weeks 
after they had settled down for the winter, he made a night 
marcluf mid at sunrise fell upon their troops at Germantown. 
At first the attack was successful, but a few companies of 
British desperately defending a stone honse caased delay. 
The oo-operation of the different diyisioDS was prevented by 
a dense fog^ which also hid the oonfdsion of the enemy, so 
that the Americans retreated jn«t nt the moment of ^ ictorv. 

Conclusion of the Campaign in PennsylYSki^a. — 
After these battles Howe tamed his attention to the liorts on * 
the Delaware, which prevented his bringing supplies np to 
I'hiladelphia. The gallant defenders were soon forced by a 
severe bombardment to evacuate. Washington now retired to 
Valley Forge for winter quarters. 

Campaign at the Nortfa.— While the British had been 
thus successful in Pennsylvania, their victories were more than 
counterbalanced by defeats at the North. An attempt to cut 
off New England from New York by an expedition along 
the old traveled French and Indian war rente, np Lake 
Champlain^ ended in disaster.^ 

lag at Cbarleston, he bistaied to HiUadelphIa, uid offering him^cir to Congresa 
asked permisfion to t^cwe a? a volunteer without pay. A few day? aftr r, his acquaint- 
ance with Washington began^ and it booq ripened into a tender and intimate lileiul- 
ihip. HIb valor won for Um • conunMoB m major general tkelbre lie wastwenljr-onaii 

* Tb» Britlili annywaa eadly demonlixed !qr tlie feetivitief of their winter quar- 
ters. Franklin wittily eaid. **Howe has not taken Philadielpliin eo miKliaanito> 

dolphia hm taken ITowc." 

t One thonsand of his men were harcfoot at tliia time. 

t I3e8ido0 the capture of iiurgoyue's army, of which we sliall now speak, several 
minor evente oeennred during tbe year, which, fhoogfa of little tmportanoe in thenu 
polvcp, Frrvfr! ♦n oTicouracre the peo])le. — Howe had pent Oeneral Tryon two 
thousand men to destroy the American stores at Danbury, Conn. He accomplished 
hlB work, and then eet Are to fhe town. The next day he began hie retreat, plunder* 
Ingthe people tad deraataHiv the oonntiy on hia waj. But the mittttraien under 
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fitufgoyno's InvasloiL — la Jxxdb, Burgoyne marched 

Bouth from Canada with an army of ten thou&md Britiiih and 
Indians. Forts Crown Pointy Ticonderogji, and Edward, and 
the sapplies at WhitehaU, saooessiTely fell into his handsi 
G^eral Sohnyler, with the small faroe at his command, oonld 
only obstruct his path through the wildeniess by foiling trees » 
across the road, and breaking down bridges. The loss of so 
many sbrongholds caused general alarm. Lincoln— with the 
If assachusetts troops, Arnold — noted for his headlong valor, 
and Morgan — with his famous riflemen, were sent to check 
Burgoyne's advance. Militiamen gathered from the neighbor- 
ing States.*** An army was rapidly collected and drilled. So 
svadh dissatiB&ctLon, however^ arose with Schuyler that he was 

WooBter, Arodd, and SaHivan, handled liis flyreea lo roagUy fhst tbaj ware glad 

to reach their boats. General Wooster, who waa killed In the piir^^uit, was seventy 
ycarB of age, but fought with the vigor of youth. Two hon^es were shot from under 
Arnold, and ha reoetfed llie Are of a whole platoon at a dietanoe of thirty yards, 
yet ho aacapad vainjured.— Colonel Meigs avenged fha burning of Danbnij. 
Wiih onp hundred and twenty State militiamen he cro?sed in whale-boate to 
Long Island, d^troyed a great quantity of stores, including twelve ships at 
Sag Earbor, and took ninety prkMmen wtOioat loaing a man.— The Americana 
were extremely anxious to offset the capture of General Lea, especially 
as they had no prisoner of equal rank to exchange for him. At this tfmc, Gen- 
eral Prescott, who held command in iihodo iBland, tiuding himself surrounded by 
difpa and a ntperior Brttlsb Ibree, became verj neg^gent. Aooordlttfl^ Colonel 
E-irton formed a plan to cnpftirr^ liim. Desteroup'y avoiding the enemj-'s vcppcIp. he 
rowed ten miles in wtialc-boat^i and with about forty militia landed near Prescott^s 
quarters. Seizing the astonished amtinel who guarded his door, they hurried off the 
half-dressed general. A soldier escaping from the house gave the alarm, but the 
laughing guard assured him Ti.id seen a ghost. They soon, howvcr, found it to 
be no Jetiting matter, and vainly pursued the exultant Barton. Xhib capture was 
fery annoying to FreecottOM he had jnat oAML a price Itar Aznold*8head, and hia 
tyrannical conduct had made him obnoxiona to the people. General Howe zeadl^y . 
parted with Lee in exchauge for Prescott. 

• The outrages of the Indian b along the route led many to join the army. None of 
their bloody acts caused more general execration than the murder of Jane McCrea. 
Thla yonng Jaiif waa the hrtrottied €i a Oaptain Jones of the British army. She 
lived near Fort Edward in the fhmily of h^r hmthor, ivlio, being a whig, ptarted for 
Albany on Burgoyne's approach. But she, hoping to meet her lover, lingered at the 
bouse of a Mrs. McNeil, a staunch loyalist, and a cottflin of the Britlih General 
Prazer. Early one rooming the house was snrpriaed by bIKans, who dragged forth 
the inmates and hurried them away toward Bnrgoyne'p camp. Mrs. McNeil arrived 
there in safety. A short time after another party came in with fresh scalps, among 
which ahe leeognliea Aa long glossy hair of her Mend. The eavagea, on being 
dlaiged with her inn)rd«r,deeiarad that die had been MM bj a cha&ee ebot ftnm a 
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Kuperseded by Grates just as he was ready to reap the results 
of his weil-]aid schemes. With noble-minded patriotism he 
made known to Gates all his plane^ and geneionsly assisted 
him in their execntion. The army was now stationed at 
Bemis's Heights, where fortifications were thrown up under 
the diieotion of Kosciusko* (kos-se-us'-ko). 

Bmgoyno's Hiffleiiltiaa — hi the meantime^ befioie Gates 
took command, two events occnned which materiafly deranged 
the plans of Burgoyne. 

1, St Leger had been sent to take Fort Stanwix (uow 
Bome), and thenoe to ravage the Mohawk yalley and join Bnr- 
goyne^B amy at Albany. General Arnold was dispatched by 
€^eneral Schuyler to reheve Fort Stunwix. Arnold accom- 
phshed his mission by a stratagem. A half-witted tory boy 
who had been taken prisoner^ was promised his freedom, if he 
wonld spread the report among St I>3ger's troops that a large 
body of Americans was close at hand. The boy, having cut 
holes in his ciotiics, nm breathless into the camp of the be- 
meg&a, showing the ballet holes and describing, his narrow 
escape fiom the enemy. When asked their number, he mys* 
terioosly pomted upward to the leaves on the trees. The 
Indians and British were so friglitcned that they fled precipi- 
tatelyi leaving their tents and artillery behind them. 

ptir«Ti!Tin' party ; whereupon they had pcalped li< r to pecure the bounty. The preclf»c 
truth h&a never been known. Captain Jouee pog^&e>ed himself of the ead memento 
. €t his betrodMd, «nd resigned. The gorerninent rsltasliighis reslg^tion, hedsssited, 
and for more than fifty years lived remote from society, a heart-bralDeD man. 

♦ This general was n Vi Ar^ of noble birth. Wliilc in Frnnre he formed the nrqnnlnt- 
ance of Franklin, who recommended him to Waehiogtou. He came to America and 
ofllnvdUiiiBeSf*^ to light as aTofamteer for Amerleui lndependen<^." "What can 
you do r* Si^Bd the commander. " Try me," was KoMiIubkoV laconic Kply. Wash- 
ington wafl pjenfly pleased with him, and wsule him his aid. He became n colonel in 
the engineer corps, and superintended the cout>iruction of the works at Weg^t Point. 
After tte war be retoraed home and led the Poles In their straggleB forfaadependenoet 
He died an exile. At Cracow a mramd of earth. 150 feet hl^h, raised in hie mem« 
ory. It la composed of earth brought from the baltle-fleldf on hich thp PoIp** fought 
tar Ubertgr. In the new world bis name is perpetuated by a monument at Web{ 
Fobitt erected by the cadets. 
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TMB ALAMM AT VOBT STAMWIX. 



3. Bnigbyne sent a detaohment under Colonel Banm to 
seise the snpplies the Americans had collected at Bennington, 

Vt General Stark with the militia met him there. As Stark 
saw the British lines fonning for the attack, he exclaimed, 
^ There are the red-coats; we must heat them to-day, or 
Molly Stark is a widow/' His patriotism and bravery so 
inspired his raw troops that they defeated the British regulars 
and took ahout six hundred prisoners.* v 

The two Battles of Saratoga (Sept 19 and Oct 7).-^ 
Disappointed of the supplies and reinforcements he had ex- 
pected iu both these directions, Burgoyne now moved south- 

* One old man had five eons in the patriot army at Bennington. A neighbor, Jnst 
from tiw Held, told him fhat one bad been nnfinrtanate. **^b heinrored » oowaxd or 
• traitor?'' asked the father. "Worpe than that," was the answer, " he has ftlten* 
bat while hnvely lighting." Ah," said the flitber, then I am flatiefied.*^ 
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ward and attacked Gates's army at Bemis's Heights near Sara* 
togai The annies Enuged to and fco thiough the day» like the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide. The strife did not cease nntU 

darkness closed over the Ijaltlc-fickl. For two weeks after- 
ward, the annies lay in their camps fortifying themselves, and 
each watching for an opportunity to take the othw at a disad- 
Tantage.* Boigoyne, finding that his piorifiions were low and 
that he must either fight or fly, again moTed ont to attack the 
Americans. Arnold, who had been unjustly deprivtd of liis 
command since the last battle, maddened by the sight of the 
conflict^ rashed into the thickest of the fighif Qates, fearing 
that he might win fresh laurels, ordered Major Armstrong to 
recall him, but he Wius already out of reach. He had no 
autliority to fight* much less to direct; but, dashing to the 
head of his old command^ where he was receiyed with cheers^ 
he ordered a charge on the Britieii line. Urging on the 
fight, leading every onset, delivering his orders in person 
where the bullets flew thickest, he forced the British I to theii 
camp. Here the Hessians^ dismayed by these terriflc attack^ 
fired one volley and fled. Arnold, havmg forced an entrance, 
was wounded in the same leg as at Quebec, and borne from the 

* The Britiub camp waa kept in coDstont ularm. Officers and soldiers wiere coo> 
fltsntly dreBBed and ready ft>r acU on. • One idglit, twen^ young ftrmen restdtng neat 

the camp, repolvorl to capture the onpmy'p advance picket gtiard. Armed with fowl 
ing-pieces they marched silently through the woods until they were within a few 
yards of the picket. They then ntshed out from the bnehee, the captain blowing an 
old horBe-triimpet and tbe men yelling. There was no time for the sentiners hafl, 
*' Ground yonr armp, or yon aw hII dead men V cried the patriot captain. Thinking 
that a large force had fallen upon them, the picket obeyed. The young fanners led to 
the Amerieui camp, Nvifh all the pande of r^gubn, over thirty Britiah Boldlara. 

t So fierce was the battteffhat a single cannon waa takmaiid retalnn Ato times. 

Finally, Colonel Cilly leaped upon it. waved his sword, and " dedicating the gun to 
the American cause," opened it upon the enemy with their own ammunition. 

t Qeaeral Fraser was the mind and soul of the British army. Morgan soon saw 
that this brare man alone stood between flie Americana and victory. Cafllng to him 

Bomc of hip "hpFt mm hv ^nid, "TT nt ;nllant officer is General Fraser. 1 admire and 
honor Mm ; but he must die. Stand amoQg those buahes and do yonr duty." In five 
mlnntee Vmaer HbO, mortallj womided. 
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field* bnt not until lie had won a Tictoiy while Gatee stayed in 

his tent 

Effects of these Battles. — Burgoyne now fell back to Sara- 
toga. Hemmed in on all sideB^ tlieie was no hope of escape. 
Indians and tones were constantly deserting. Fh)T]sions were 
low and water was scarce, as no' one, except the women, 
dared to go to the river for it The American batteries com- 
manded the British camp. While a council of war, held in 
Bnigoyne's tent, was considering the question of surrender, 
an 18 lb. cannon-ball passed oyer the table around which the 
officers sat Uiidcr these circumstances the deci-sion was 
qnickly made. The entire army, nearly six thousand strong, 
laid down their arms, and were marched past the American 
lines to the tune of Yankee Doodle. Qenend Buigoyne 
handed his sword to General Ckites, who promptly retamed it 

A shout of joy went up all over the land at the news of this 
victory. From the despair caused by the defeats of Brandy- 
wine and Geimantown, the nation bounded to the highest 
pitch of joy and confidence. 



1778. 

Winter in Valley Porge.^ — The winter passed in Valley 
Forge was the gloomiest period of the war. The continental 
paper money was so depreciated in value that an ofiBcer's pay 
would not keep him in clothes. Many, having sj^ent their 
entire fortime in the war, were now compelled to resign, jn 
order to get a hving. The men were encamped in cold, com- 
fortless hute^ with little food or dothing. Barefooted, they 
left on the iirozen ground their tracks in blood. Few had 
blankets. Straw could not be obtained. Soldiers, who were 
enfeebled by hunger and benumbed by cold, slept on the bare 
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earth. Sickness followed. With no change of clothing, no 
suitable food, and no medicines, death was the only relief 
Amid t bk terrible sufiehng the hres of patriotism burned 

biightly. Washington felt 



were gladdened by news that, through the efibrts of Frank- 
lin,! France had acknowledged the Independence of the 

• During this winter Washington waa qn^irtered at the bone* of Isaac Potts. Ono 
day, wUle Potts was on his way up the creek he heard a voice of prayer. Softly fol- 
lowing- Us direction, he soon discovered the General upon hie knee?, his cheeks wet 
with tears. Narrating the incident to his wife, he added with much emotion, *♦!# 
there is any one to whom the Lord wfll listen, It Is Geoqje Washington, and under 
such a commander, our independence is certain."— Besides all the perils of want and 
fomine which he j'harod with his eoldicrs, Washington waa called upon to suflfer froia 
envy and calumny. General Conway, a cunning, restless Intriguer, formed a cabal 
of officers against Washington. Their plan was to so wound his feelings that he 
would leaign. In that event Gates, whose reputation was very high, would succeed 
to the command. Penneylvania sent to Congrees a remonstrance censuring Waab- 
ington. The ssmc waa done by members from Massachusetts. Portiinatily, fbm 
annyandthebestdtiaensknewthetoepifatlonof the whole nunreinant to he jeal- 
ousy. Their indignation was unbounded. Neither Conway nor Adams dared show 
himself among the soldiers, and soon the attack recoiled on the heads of its in- 
Stigators. 

f BexOamm Franklin waa bom In Boston, l<nM, N. 8.; died In FhUadelplila 

1790. His father was a poor soap and candle maker, and Benjamin, "heins^ the yonng-- 
cpt of seventr en children, had little opportunity to gratify his desire for knowledfce. 
By alitiUiininf; from meat for two years, he managed to buy a few books, whlcli he 
diligently studied. At seventeen years of age he landed in Philadelphia with a sllyer 
dollar and a shillinp: in copper. As, with his extra shirts and stockings stuffed in hla 
pockets, he walked along the streets, eating the roll of bread which served for his 
hnakftst, his ftttnte wUb stood at her ft&n^idoor andnattihad hliawkwaid ap. 





i^at his cause was just, and 

inspired all around him with 
his sublime faith.* "We cannot 
estimate too hi^y the en- 



Aid from France. — In 
the spring the hearts of all 
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United States^ and that a fleet was on its way to help 
them.* 

Battie of BComiioiitli (June 28)<f— Howe harmg le- 

tnmed to England, Olinton sncceeded him. Alamitd by 
the approach of the French fleet, he resolved to concentrate 
his forces at New York. Washington followed him across New 
Jereey* The two aaanies met at Monmonth. Genenl Lee^f 

pearance, little dreaming of his brilliant ftitnre, or of Its lntcre?t to her. Tic soon 
obtained employment as ft printer. Being ii;daced by Ulm representations to go to 
England, he fomid hlntMlf ahaoit pennileM In a strange lamL With his oftoal in- 
dustry be went to work, and flOOtt made friends and a good living. Setr.rning to 

Philadelphia he established a newspaper, and In 1732 commenced to publipli • Poor 
Hicbard'B Almanac," which for twenty years was greatly popular in Europe as wdl 
as America. Ita common-sense proverb* and nsefhl hlnta are honsehold words to 
this day. Retiring from bueineps with a fine fortune, he devoted himself chlelly to 
scienrr IJis discoveries in electricity are v. orld-renowned. (See Fonrtcen Weeks 
in I'hiiosophy, ] p. 281-3.) Franklin was au unHiuching patriot. While in England 
he defended tbc csiim of liberty with greet seel end ahllity. He helped to dmll the 
Drrkrntfon of IruJcpendence, and was one of Itn pfgners. Having been appointed 
ambasaador to France, he first invested all his ready money, $15,000, in the conti- 
nental loan, a practiiad proof of fala patrlotiem, since it« repayment was extremely 
improbable. His inflarace at the French court was nnhoiuided. He was revered 
for his dimity, his genitip, hit<. -vvit, and his charming ronver?>ation. He became to 
the American cause in the old world wlmt W ashiiigton was to it in the new. On 
hie return he was elected president of Pennsylvania fbr three snccessive years. He 
gave the whole of his salary, $30,000, to benevolent objects. In his eighty-second 
year he was a member of the ronKtitutional Conrention. At his death twenty 
thousand pert^oas ai<semblcd to do honor to his memory 

* At this Junctore England sent commissioners with liberal proposals, which, bo- 
fi>re ttie war commeno^ wonld have been accepted ; bat Uiat day was now past. 

Next bribery was tried. Among thone api)roaclicd was Gcr.ei ul Eeed of Peuneyl- 
vauia. He was offered ten thousand guineas and distinguished lionors if he would 
exert his inllaence to effect a reconciliation. am not worth purchasing,'' said 
the hcnest patriot, **1mt eacli aa I am* the king of Oreat Britain Is not lioh enoiigli 
to boy me.'* 

t Charles Lec was horn !n Cheshire, England, 1781, and fTii-rl in Philadelphia. 1782. 
When only eleven years of age he is said to have held a commission In the English 
amy. He belonged to Braddock*s command, and thns received his first lesson In 
Anwrtcsn warfare. In the attack on Ticonderoga (175S1 he was wounded. He he* 
came a lleutenant-colonrl and digtinguished himself by his valor in Spain. His pro- 
notion, however, waa slow that be became disgusted, resigned his commission, 
and ^778) came to 19ie new woild to seek bis fbrtnne. As a general of renown, and 
an intense writer in behalf ot liberty, ho was kindly received by Washington and 
other patriots. At the breaking out of the war he was apt^iiT 'fl the rank of major- 
general, and was honored by Washington's confidence in all military affairs. Hia 
bittw spirit, Irssclbte temper, and ambitions designs, often led him into tronble. Fox 
his conduct at Monmouth, and his diBrespectftil letters to Washington, and afterwarti 
to Congress, he was d!«miHBed from the army. Ho retired to his estate tn Virginia, 
where he Uvedin a rude house whose only partitions were chalk marks on the floors 
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who conducted the attack, ordered a retreat The men, en- 
tangled in a Bwamp, were becoming demoralized as they re- 
tired from the field, when Waahington, riding up, bitterly 
rebuked Lee, by his personal presenoe laUied tlie men, and 
sent them back against the enemy. The fight lasted all thai; 
1 )ng sultry day.* lu ^he darkness of night Clinton stole away 
with his men to New York. 

Campaign in Rhode Island.— A combined attack on 
Newport was arranged to be made by the IVench fleet under 

D'Estaing (dus-tanir), and the Amenc;iJi army under GenerLil 
SuUivaiL Soon after the French entx^red ISarraganset Bay, 
Howe atriTed off the harbor with the English fleet D'Estaing 
went ont to meet him. A terrible storm came on, which 
so shattered both fleets that they were compelled to put back 
for repairs. General Sullivan, being tiius deserted, retreated 
]nst in time to escape Clinton, who came np from "New York 
with ieinforcement& The French gaye no ftirther aid dnring 
this year. 

The Wyoming Massacre. — In July, a band of tones 
and Indians under Butler, entered the beautiful valley of the 
Wyoming* Most of the able-bodied men had gone to the war* 
The old men and the boys armed for the defence. The 
women and eliildren lied for refuge to a fort near the present 
site of Wilkesbarre. Taking counsel of their courage, and 
their defenceless mothera^ wiyes, and children, a handful of 
men sallied ont to meet the invaders. They were soon de- 
an improvement npon walls on whlrh he prided himself— pnrrotinded by hie 6og% 
which were his only intimate compauious. Ue continued moet virulently to asrail 
WaihSpgUMi. While on « visit to FhUadelplua be was fttaQy ettacsked I9 fever. 
Bis dying words were, Stand hj now, mj bmve grenadien I ** 

♦ During the day an artilVryinjin \v9« «hnt at his poet. His wJff", Marr Fltrhrr, 
while bringittg water to her huiiband from a sprint*, eaw bim fiUl and heard the com- 
tiHUider order the i^ece to be removed from flie ^dd. Ynftiiiily dropping the pail, 
4ie hastened to the cannon, seized the rammer, and with ^^reat skill and conrHirv 
pprformed her husband^s duty. The soldiers gave her the nickname of Major Molly. 
On ihe day after the batUe she was presented to Washiiigtoii, and received a ae^ 
ijeanf a eommlsrion with half'paj 12u!0iv^ liA- 
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feated. All that night the Indians tortured their priisonerB in 
eveiy way that savage cruelty could devise. The furt having 
been snirendered on piomiee of safety^ Butier did his best to 
vesfcram his savage allies^ bat in tbul By night the whole 

valley was ablaze with burning dwellings, while llic ^ople £le<3 
ior their hvea through the wilderness. 

1770. 

■ 

Campaign at the South. — At the close of ihj preceding 
autumn the scene of conilict was transferred to Georgia,* 
BaTflonah and Augusta were captured^ and soon the entire 
State was conquered. The British gOYemor being restored, 
' England could once more boast of a royal province among the 
colonics. Prevost now led the British against Charleston, 
S. C. lie had scai^cely summoned the city when he heard 
tliat Lincoln, his dreaded foe, was after him with the militia. 
Prevost escaped, however, and returned to Savannu!]. In 
September, D'Estaing joined LincDln in an attack upcn that 
dty. After a severe bombardment an unsucccs5?ful assault 
was made. A thonsand liy^ were lost Count Polaskit was 
mortally wounded. The simple-hearted Sergeant Jasper died 
grasping the banner presented to his regiment at Fort Moul- 
trie. D Estaing refused to give further aid ; thus again de- 
eerUng the Americans when help was most needed. 

• Tlie British, disconra^rod by their failure to enbdae the eastern and middle States, 
during Uie remainder of the war put forOi thoir principal stren^ at tiiaSonUk. 

t Const Pntaski ww a PoHeh patriot who, baTlnir lost Us ftfhor and teoftera In 

the hopeless defence of hie country, and being himself outlawed, had come to fl;;lit 
for the freedom of America. At first he ser^'cd an a volunteer. He fought valiantly 
at the battle of Brandywine. During the second year he commanded an iodependent 
Mwps ofeavalryt lanosfa, and light faflMitry, eaOeo Pidaskl^s Laglon,^ witli which 
he did fTrctual gervlce. lie wn- buried in the SavfiriTinh P.ivrr. Thr* romer-ptonc of 
amonumeut raised to hip m( mory in Savannah, was laid by I.a Fayette while vlsltiu^ 
ttiat tlty during his triumphal progress tbrongh the TTnUid Stataa. 
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Campaign at the NortiL — Clinton did little except to . 
send out pi'tjdatory parties Norwalk, Fairfield, and New 
Haven, Oonn^ were burned or plundered. Tiyon^ jrho com- 
manded the OonnecticQt expedition,* boasted of bis clemency 

in loiivmg a single house standing on the New England 
coast 

The CBptm of Stony Point by Qeneral Wayne, with 
only eight bnndied men, was one of tiie most brUHant exploits 

of the war. The countersign, -which, curionsly enough, was 
"The fi)rt is ours/' was obtained of a negro who was in the 
habit of selling strawberries at the fort* He goided them in 
the darkness to the canseway leading over the flooded maish 
around the foot of the hill, on which the fort was situated. 
The unsuspicious sentinel, having received the countersign, 
was chatting with the negro, when he was suddenly seized and ' 
gagged* Wayne's men passed oyer the causeway and reached 
the base of the hill undiscovered. Forming in two divisions, 
with unloaded muskets and fixed bayonets, they commenced 
the ascent of the steep and narrow path which led to the top. 
They had nearly reached the picket before they were dis- 
covered. Fire was at once opened upon them. "Wayne was 
wounded, but commanded his aids to carry him that he might 
die at the head of the column* The rush of his men was 
irresistible. An instant more, and a deafening shout told that 
the fort was won. The British lost in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, six hundred men. 

General Sullivan's 'Expedition, — ^The atrocities of the 
Indians had kept the inhabitants of the Wyoming and 
Mohawk valleys in continued terror. In the summer, General 

• Qeneral Putnam vms at Horee Neck when Tryon was In the vicinity. H&eUly 
gatberlDf a Dew mUItla, he annoyed the Britlth as long as poaaihle, and then, com* 

pelled to fleo before the eiieniyV overwhchning fbrce, his men hid themselves in the 
adjacent ewamp, while he, spurring his epirlted horee over a precipice, descended 
a zigzag path, where the British dragoons did not dare to follow. 
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GlVUiG TIIE COUNTKRbIGN AT STONY POINT. 



Sullivan led an expedition into the Genesee conntry. Near 
Elmira, N. Y., a fierce battle was fought with the Indians and 
their tory allies. Being defeated, they fled in dismay, while 
Sullivan marched to and fro through that beautiful region, 
laying waste their corn-fields, felling their orchards, and burn- 
ing their houses.* 

Naval Exploits. — No American successes caused more 
annoyance to the British than those of the navy. In 1775, 
Washington fitted out several vessels to cruise along the New 
England coast as privateers. In the same year Congress 
established a naval department Swift sailing vessels, manned 



• The Indlann, In the fertile country of the Caynpas and Scnccap, had towns and 
villages rejfularly laid ont. They had framed houpcp, Pome of them well flniphed, 
painted, and having chimneyp. They also had broad and producUve flelda, and 
orcharda of apple, pear, and peach trees. 
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by bold seamen, infested eyery avenne of commerce. Within 

thri'o years they captured five hundred ships. They even 
cruised among the British isles, and, entering ii arbors, seized 
and burned shipe lying at English wharres. Paul Jones is 
the most &moas of these nayal heroes. While cmising off 
the coast of England with a squadron of five vessels, he met 
the Serapis and the Countess of Scarborough convoying a 
fleet of meiohantmen. At half-past seyen in the eyenlng of 
September 23, he laid his own yeesel, the Bon Homme Bich- 
ard,* alongside the Serapis. A desperate struggle ensued. 
In the midst of the engagement he lashed the ships to- 
gether, f The crews then fought hand to hand. The Hichard 
was old and rotten. Water poured into the hold« Three 
times both yessels were on fire. At ten o'clock the Serapis 
surrendered. Meanwhile the Pallas, one of his companions, 
captured the Countess of Scarborough, but the other ships 
rendered him no aid. Indeed, the Alliance, Captain landis, 
repeatedly fired into the Richard, hoping to force Jones to 
surrender, that Landis might then capture the Serapis and 
retake the Kichard. Joneses vessel was already sinking, and 
he transferred his crew to the captured frigate, and sailed for 
the TexeL 



1780. 



Ctampoigpa at tlie South.—- Oeoigia having been sub* 
dned, the war was now renewed in South Oarolimk Charles- ^ 

ion was attacked by land and sea. General Lincoln, after 

* JoueH bad given tbia name (Goodman Richard; to his ship in honor of Dr. 
VhuikUo, whoee myliigs u Foot Bictaafd,'** he waimlir admired. 

+ At thiB point the conteHt had been radnf,' an hour, and the ships had twice fiiTlen 
Ibnl of each other. The first time, the Sprapia hailed the Rlcharci. askinj^ if ahelMbd 
" struck her colore." " I have not yet begun to flaht.** wae the reply of Jones. 
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endaring a siege* of £arty days and a terrible bombardment^ 
. was fixroed to Burrender. Comwallis at onoe eent oat ezpe* 

ditiuas* in every direction, and the whole btute waa soon 
overrun. 

BattlA of Canden (Ang. 16)^--General Gates^ ^ihe oon* 

queror of Bnrgoyne/' now taking command of the troops ai 
the *Suuth,f marched to meet the enemy under Cornwallig 
^^^LA^«^near Camden. Singularly, both giTH mis had appointed the 
same time to make a night attack. While marching for tiiia 
purpose, the advance goards of the two armiefi nnexpeetedly 
encountered each other in the wooda After some sharp 
• flkirmishing the armies waited for day. At dawn Comwallis 
ordered a charge. The militia^ demoralized by the fighting in 
the nighty fled at the first fire. De Kalb^ with the oonti- 
nciiliil reirulars, stood firm. At Lust he it'll, ])ierced with 
eleven wounds. His brave comrades for a time fought dt j t r- 
ately ov^liis body, but were overwhelmed by numbers. The 
army was so scattered that it could not be coUected. A few 
of the officers met Gates eighty railes in tiie rear with no 
soldiers. All organized resistance to British rule now cease^ 
in the Bouih. 

Partisan Coip&p— The Carolmas were full of tories. Many 

of them joined the British army; others organized com- 
panies which mercilessly robbed and murdered their whig 
neighboi& On the other hand there were patriot bands which 
lendezYoused (ron-da-vood) in swamps, and sallied out as 
occasion offered. These partisan corps kept the country in 

9 

* One of the?o. under the commnnd of the hnital Tarleton, at WaThnrr Crffk, 
overtook a bodj' of four hnmlred Couilneutal troops and a small party of cavalry 
onder Colonel Ruford. The British gave no quarter, and alter tbe American* eniw 
KoaeMd, mercileaiilj nainMd and bntdieied the larger povtloii of them. 

t Lee met Qalee on his way to join the sonthem army. His well- worded cauHoii, 
Beware yonr Tif>rttiem Innrels do not torn to aoatbeiD willomH** aeenia aJmoat 
proptietic of tbe Camden dlBaeter. 
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couliiiued terror. Marion,* Suinpter,f Pickens, and Lee, were 
noted patriot leaden. Their bands were strong enough to cut 
oif Britiflli detaohmentBy and eyen snccesafiillj attack small 
garrisons. The cmel treatment which the whigs reoeiyed 
fix)m the BritisliJ drove many to this partisan warfare. The 
issue of the contest at the south was largely decided by tiiese 
bold citizen soldiera 
Continental Money had now been issned by Congress 
■j M^-s.^^L^ V r. inU}^y.rr , to the amount of $200,000,- 

g:< ^:'lig^pf^pM^^-J^^K^j||g 000. At this time it was so 

^/ f^-J much depreciated ihat $40 
in bills were worth only $1 
in specie. A pair of boots 
cost 1600 in continental 
cunonqy. A soldier'B pay 
for a month would hardly 
buy him a dinner. To make 



li^-ONK DOLL 




CONTINBMTAI. MONBY. 



* A Biltish ofllccr sent to negotiate concerning an exchange of prisoners, dined 
with Manon. The dinner consisted of roasted potatoes. Surprised at this meagre 
diet, he mado some inquiries, when he found that this was their customary fare, and 
also that the patriot general eenred witiiovt paj. This devotton to the caoae of lib- 
erty so nfTcc tod the officer that heiedgnedUs commission. Hethoqght ttfldlf to 
light such men. 

t At Banging Bock (Aug. 0) Sompter gained a victory over a strong body of Brit* 
ish and toriee. He hegan the action with iHily two roonds of ammnnitlon, hot soon 

supplied himself from the fleeing tories. Frequently, in these contests, a portion 
of the bands would po info a battle without guns, arming themselves with the 
muskets of their comrades as they fell.— At King's Mountain (Oct. 7) a large body of 
independent riflemen, each company nnder ita own leader, attadced Feqciiion, wlio 

had l)een nent out to rally the ti^ries of the neighborhood. Fei^giuon aod ono ban- 
dred and fifty of his men were l%^illed, and the reet taken prisoners. 

X An event which occurred in Charleston aroused the bitterest resentment. 
When that city was captnrod by the British, Colonel Isaac Eayne, with otfam 

was paroled, but was afterwards ordered into the British ranka. At this time 
his wife and several of his children lay at the point of death with small-pox. The 
choice was given him to become a British subject or to be placed in close confloo- 
ment. Agonized by (honghta of his dying fhmily, he signed a pledge of allegtanoe to 
England, with the assurance that he should never be required to fight against hla 
countrymen. Being afterward summoned by Lord Rawdon to join the British army, 
he considered the pledge annulled, and rait-cd a partisan baud. lie was captured, and 
without being allowed a trial, was condemned to death. The citlaens of Charlmtoii 
vainly implored pardon for him. Lord Bawdon allowed him forty-cIf,'ht hours in 
which to take leave of his orphan diildren, at the end of wiUch time he was banged* 
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the matter wone, the Britiah had flooded the ooimtiy with 
ootinterfeits, which could not be told from the genuine. Many 

persons refused to take contiiientiii money. The sufferinga 
of the soldiers and the difliculty of procuring supplies may 
be readily imaged.* The Pennsylyania regiments in camp 
at Morristown^ clauning that their time had expired, de- 
liiLinded their discharge. At last, 1,300 strong, the} set out 
for Princeton to secure redress at the point of the bayonetf 
A committee of GongxeaB sncceeded in satisfying theoL 

Aniolid'8 TreaBon. — ^The EngHsh did little at the North, 
and the condition of Washington's army prevented his 
making any movement Meanwhile tlie cause of liberty 
suffered, a temble blow from one who had been its gallant 
defender. General Arnold, whose brayery at Quebec and 
Saiatoga had ci wakened universal adiuirarion, was stiitioncd at 
Philadelphia Avhile his wound wad heahng. He there married 
a tory lady and lived in great extraTagance. By vanous acts 
of oppressiony he rendered himself so odious that on one 
occasion he was publicly mobbed. Charges being preferred 
against him, ho was convicted and sentenced to be repri- 
manded by the commander-in-chief. Washington performed 
the duty very gently and confflderately; but Arnold, stung by 
the disgrace^ and desperate in fortune, resolyed to gratify both 
his revenge and love of money by betraying his country. He 
accordingly secured j&x)m Washington the conmiand of West 
Pointy at that time the most important post in America. He 
tben proposed to Clinton, with whom he had preyiously cop- 
responded, to surrender it to the British. The idea was ac- 

• In this cHpis, Tlobert Moms, a -wealthy citizen of Philadelphia, pent throe mil- 
Uon ratioTT^ to the army. Soldiers' relief asftociations were also organized by the 
women of that city. Thoi^e who had money gave it, aud the poor contribated their 
work. Twmtj4MO bnndred ehirto were thus made, on each of wUdi wae inacilbed 
the name of the lady who sewed it. 

t Clinton's acfents went amonf]: the di^eontfnted troops^ ofTerinjr larf?o rewardn fof 
doeertion. The emlBsaries mistook their men, for the sokiierB seized them and gav e 
tiMiXD np M tplOB* 
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oeptod, and Major Aiidr6 appointed to confer with bim. 
Andr6 ascended the HndBon, and, on the night of September 
21, went ashore from the English ship Vulture to meet the 
tzaitor. M (truing dawned before they had completed their 
plan& In the mean time^ fiie haTing been opened on the 
Valtnre, ahe had drop])cd down the xhrer, Andr6, now left 
within the American lines, was obliged to make his way buck 
to Kew York by land. He had reached Tanytown in safety, 
When^ at a 8a4den tnmi his horae's rems were seized, and 
three men* sprang into the road before him. His manner 
awakening suspicion, they searched him, and finding papers 
which seemed to prove him a spy, they carried him to the 
nearest American poetf Arnold was at break&st, when he 
received a note annonndng Andr6*8 oaptore. Calling aside 
his wife, he told her of his pcriL Terrified by his words, she 
fainted. Kissing his boy, who lay asleep in the cradle, Arnold 
darted out of the house, mounted a horse, by an unfirequented 
path reached the river, jumped mto his boat, and was rowed 
to the Vulture, which lay a few nules below.J 

Andre waa tried and hung as a spy. Every effort was 
made to save him, and his £ikte awakened universal sympathy 
Arnold leceiyed, as the reward of his treachery, £6,315, a 
colonelcy in the English army, and the contempt of every- 
body. The very name, "Arnold the Traitor," will always 
declare his in&my.§ 

* The names of these men were Faoldiiig, Van Wut, and Williams. Andrd 
olfered fhcm Us boiwe, ivateh, pane, and any sum thtj migbt name, If tli^ would 

releanie him. Thf Incorniptiblo patriot? dcrlamd that thoy would not let him go for 
ten thonHood goiueaH. Congress voted to each of them a silver medal and a pension 
for lifu. 

t JamesoD, fhe offleer to whom fhey oonT^yed Andrd, with ineoncelvA'bte atnpidity, 
wrote a note to Arnold detailing the capti^re, and thnt the dangerouB papers On wllldl 

he rccor'Tiizcd Amoltrt^ iiandwritincf) had been sent to General Washington. 

t The meanness of Arnold's nature was clearly illustrated in the betrayal of his 
iMtttmen, whom he gave up as pdecwent. 'Wliw they arrived at New ToiIe:, CSlntoii, 
more honorable, eet them free. 

% Anold wae thoroiisUy deepleedby llie BritiBb ofloen, and oltai tneaflted. Hiiiy 
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The War at the South. — General Gieeoep who mB 
appointed to sacoeed General Gates, found the annj to oonaist 
of only two thoosand half-clothed, half-etaryed men* A part 

of his force, undtr Murgaa, "was attacked (Janiiarv []) ;it 
Cowpem* by Tarieton. The mihtia fleeingj the contiuenluLi 
fell back to secnie a better podtion. The Britiah, mifftaking 
this fofr a retreal^ were nuhing on in confiisioB, when the oon* 
tinentals suddenly feced abont, poured in a deadly fire at only 
thirty yards distance, and drove them in utter rout. Tarieton 
fled to Oomwallis, who set ont in hot haste, eager to punish 
the Tiotors and zecaptore the prisoners. Moigan started for 
Virginia, and crossed the Catawba jnst before Comwallis came 
in sight. Night came on, and with it rain, which raised the 
hver so high as to keep the impatient Comwallis waiting for 
three days. 

Gireena's Retreat— General Greene now j ined Morgan, 
itnd conducted the retreat. At the Yadkin, just as the Amer- 
icans had reached the other side, it began to rain. When 
Comwallis came up, the river was so swollen that he could 
not cross. He, howeTcr, marched np the stream, effected a 

stories are toM Ulastratlve of Eoglfeli tentfaiMat toward bfaa. A aemlMr of Bttlto* 

jncnt, ahont to addr ^-^-^ the House of Commone, happonln:?. he rose, to pop Arnold 
in the gallery, eaid, pointing to the traitor, "Mr. Speaker, I will not speak while that 
man to tn the Honee.** George the Third Introduced Arnold to Sari Baivanaa, one of 
Bargoyne'p officers at Beml»'8 Heights. "Sire," wild the proud old earl as he tamed 
from Arnold, refusing hie hand, ''I know General Arnold, and aliominatf tniitors." 
When Talleyrand was about to come to America, ho Hought letters of introUuction from 
Arnold, bttt reoelTed Uie nfij, **I was bom In America; I lived tiiere to tiie prime of 
ray life; bat, alaat I can caU no man in America my friend.** 

* Colonel William A. Waehinc:ton, in a personal combat in this battle, wounded 
Tarieton Months afterward, the TiHtish ofRccr while conven'ln£r with Mr«. Jonei*, a 
witty American lady, sneeringly Raid, ' ' That Colonel Waehiugluu in very illiterato. 
I am told be cannot writable name.*' **Ab,Oolond,** replied ehe, yon bear evi* 
<ionro ihnt he ran mnke his mark." Tarieton expreflt»lng, at another tinif^. hi^ det»ire 
to gee Colonel Washington, the lady replied, *'Hadyoa looked behind you at Cowpensi 
yon might have had that pleastire.** 
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poasage, and was soon in fiill pursait agaiiL Now came a 

lace, on parallel roads, thirty miles per day, for the fords of 
the Dan. Greene reiiched them first, and Cornwallis gave up 
the chase. This signal deliyeianoe of Greene's exhausted 
army awoke every pioiia fSeeling of the American heari^ and 
wag a oanse for general thanksgiving.* 

Campaign Closed. — Having rested his men^ Greene again 
took the field, haiassing the mepiy by a fierce partisan war- 
fkre. At Ouilfcrd Court-J^msr{Maxc}i 15) he hazarded a 
battle. The militia fled again at the first fire, but the con- 
tinental regulars fought as lu the time of De Kalb. The 
Americans at last retired, but the British had bought their 
victory so dearly that Comwallis also retreated. Greene again 
poTBiiing, Comwallis shut himself up in Wilmington. Th^^ 
upon Greene turned his course to South Carolina, and with 
the aid of Marion, Sumpt^r, Lee, and Pickens, nearly deUv- 
ered this State and Geoigia from i^e English.! In ike battle 
of Eumfir Springs (Sepi 8) the forces of the enemy were so 
crippled that they retired to^ward Charleston. Comwallis, re- 
fusing to follow Greene into South Carolina, had before this 
gone north into Virginia, and though a fierce partisan wai&ie 

♦ Ihirlilgfhis. retreat. General Greene, after a hard day's ride In the rain, alighted 
at the (Toor of Mr;^. Elizabeth Steele, in Salisbnry, N. C , announcin::^ hfmpelfaa 

fatigued, hoi^gry, cold, and penniless/' Quickly providing the honored guest with 
a warn sapper before a cheerftal Are, tills patriotle woman brought forth two emaQ 
bags of specie, her earnings for years. " Takt; these," she said ; " yon will want them, 
and I can do without them." "Never." "ays hi^ bioErrapher, "did relief come at a 
more needy moment; the hero resumed iiis dangerous journey that night with a 
ilghtened heart.** 

Another Btory illustrative of the patriotism of the Southern women i? tolil of Mra, 
Motte. The British had taken po'---(f sion of Imt hou?e, fortified and garriponed it. 
On Colonel Lee's advance thit> patriotic woman tnruiiihcd him a bow and arrows, by 
means of which lire was thrown npon Oie shlng^ roof. Her mansion wae soon in 
llamea. The ocon^aats, to save their lives, surrendered. 

t Congress voted the hlq-hept honors to General Greene, who, by his pm^ience, 
wisdom, and valor, had, with such insignificant forces and miserable equipments, 
aehleyedsomuch for the cause of liberty. He never gained a decided victory, yet 
his defeats had all the effects of successee, and his veiy retreats BtnogChened the 
eonfldenoe of his men and weakened that of the enemy. 
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still distracted the countr}% this engagement closed the long 
and fieroely fought oontest at the South.* 
The War at the NortiL— The tiaitor Arnold, burning 

with haticd, led an expedition into Virginia. He conducted 
the war with great brutahty, burning private m well as pubUo 
properiy. La Fayette was sent to check him, but with his 
small force t could accomplish litUe. Comwallifl^ arriving 
jfrom the South, now took Arnold's place, and continued this 
marauding tour through the country. Clinton, however, fear- 
ing Washington, who seemed to threaten New York, directed 
Oomwallis to keep near the.sea^soast so as to be ready to help 
him. ComwaHis, accordingly, after having destroyed ten 
million dollars worth of property, fortified himself at York- 
town. 

Siega of TorktowiL— It was arranged to attack Com* 
wallis at this place by the combined American^ and French 

forcea Washington, by a feint on New York, kept Clinton 
in the dark regarding his plans until he was ^ on his wayg 

« At ftue tatfte of Bataw, Maaaliig, a noted toklier of Lee's Ic<^ion, waa fa liot 
inimiit of the flying British, when he middenly found hiitisclf surrounded by the 
enemy and not an American within forty rods. He diit not h(^sitaii\ but seizing nn 
officer by the collar, and wresting hi» sword tvom him by main force, he kept bis 
body as a shield while he rapidly haelrad off nnder a heavy llro from the perUoas 
nein;bborhood. The JVij^htened British officer when thus i*nmmarny captured, began 
immpfliately to enumerate hin titleei : "I nm Sir Henry Bnrry, deputy ndjntant-gen- 
eral, captain in 52d regiment," &c., &c. ' Jiuougti, interrupted his captor, "yoa 
ate iuat the man I waa looking tor J* 

t Hany of la Fayette's men having deserted, he set forth the baseness of sodL eon- 

dnct, and then offered to all who desired it, a permit to po homo. Not one man 
accepted, nor was there after this a single case of dce*ertion. One man, not being 
able to wa]k« Idred a eart that he might be able to keep up with his comrades. Shoes, 
linen, and many other necessaries were provided at La Fayette's expens^e The gen- 
erof^lty of this general and the dovotion of his soldieiy seemed to vie with each 
other. 

t Daring the preeeffing winter Robert Morris sent to the starving atnyseveiai 

thouf^ahd barrels of flour. Tie now Airui»-hed nearly cvp; vthing required for this ex- 
pedition, iPBuing hif own noted to the amount of $1,400,000. It is sad to know that 
this patriot, so often the resource of Washington, lost his fortune in hia old age, and 
wasconllned in prison Itor debt. 

% Washington, at this time, visited Monnt Vernon, whieh he had not seen since he 
left it 10 attend the Contirif^ntfil ronorrepfi in ITT"! Six yeart* and a half had Deadly 
elapsed, yet ho remained only long euougli lo fulnil a military engagement. 
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Soath wiili the continental anny.* On the ^th of Septem* 
ber, the joint fbrcea, twelve thoneand strong, took np tiieir 

position before Yorktown. Batteries were openedf uj>oii liie 
city. The vessels in the harbor were lired by red-hot shellfl* 
Two redoubts were carried; one by the Americans, the other 
by the Fn$nch. The most hearty good-wOl prevailed. The 

patriots slept in the open air that their allies might use their 
tents. Breaches had been made in tiie walls, Comwallia^ 
seeing no hope of escape, capitolated (Oct 19). 

The Scene of the Snirender was most imposing. Ttie 

uriiiy was dra\s ii up in two lines, extending over a mile — the 
Americans on one side, with General Washington at the head, 
and the French on the other, with Count Bochambeau (ro- 
. sham-bo). The captive army, about seven thousand in num- 
ber, with slow step, shouldered arms, and cased colors, 
marched between them. A prodigious crowd, anxious to see 
Oomwallis, had assembled, but the haughty general^ vexed and 
mortified at his d^eat, feigned illnesi^ and sent his sword| by 
General 0*Hara. 

The Effect. — ^Both parties felt that this surrender virtu- 
ally ended the war. Joy pervaded every patriot heart All 
the hardships of the past were fbigotten in the thought that 

* CIlBtxm eent Arnold on a pillaging tonr Into Conn«ellciil fiaofdw to Ibne Waib> 

Tnptoii to return. He, however, was not to l>e diverted from great enterprise, and 
left New England to take can^ of hersjclf. New London was pillaircd and burned. 
Arnold watched the Are from a ciiurch t>teeple. The commander and half the garri« 
eon of Fort CMswold were bntdiered. After fbe tort had been taken, a Brltteli officer 

entering asked, " Who commands here?" ** I did," paid Colon:! Ledyard, as he ad- 
vanced purrcnderin^ hi« pword, "bnt you do now." With fiendish maUgllilij, bo 
seized the sword and thru!»t it into tlie boj»om of the bravo colonel. 

t Governor Nelson commanded the battery that fired first upon the Brittsb. 
Comwallie and bis staff were at tbat time oeenpyln^ the govemor^s Sne stone man* 

v\on. The patriot pointed one of his heavic-t rmns directly toward hip houpe. and 
ordered the [^unntT to fire upon it with vigor. The British could not make even the 
home of the noble Nelson a shield {gainst iiis patriotic cflforts. The hous^e gtill bears 
tbe scwfs of the bombardment. 

X Wltba fine delica<7 of feeling, Washington directed It to be dellTerOfl to Oenond 
UncoU, wbo, eighteen monttaa befbra, bad aoRendoved at Gbarleaton. 
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.America was free. The news reached Philadelphia at two 
o'clock A. M. The people were awakened by the watchman's 
cry, "Past two o'clock and Cornwallis is taken." Lights 
flashed through the houses, and soon the streets were 
thronged with crowds eager to learn the glad news. Some 
were speechless with delight Many wept, and the old 
door-keeper of Congress died of joy. Congress met at an 
early hour, and that afternoon marched in solemn procession 
to the Lutheran church to return thanks to Almighty God. 

All hope of subduing America was now abandoned by the 
people of England, and they loudly demanded the removal of 
the ministers who still counselled war.* The House of Com- 
mons .voted that whoever ad\ised the king to continue hostili- 
ties should be considered a public enemy. 

* The British Cabinet received intelligence of the defeat on Sunday noon, Novon> 
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BifflCQlties of tbe Conntiy and Army.— The entna^ 

tion of the United States at this time was perilom Cuiii- 
naerce had been destroyed by the war. The currency waa 
worthless. Trade^ mami&ctiiresy and agricultuie, had been 
neglected. War had been the main business of fhe conntry 
for eight years. Many persons had lost tlieir entire fortunes. 
Villages had been burned, ships lost, and crops destroyed. 
The British still held New York. George ILL seemed obsti^ 
nate. War might be resumed at any time. Yet the army 
was in almost open rebellion. The soldiers were afraid they 
should be disbanded and sent home without pay. They 
petitioned Oongiefis, but received no satisfaction. The treas- 
uiy was empty. At this crisis Washington was invited to 
become king. The noble patriot was shocked at the pro- 
posal, and indignantly spumed it, A paper having been circu- 
lated advising violent measures, Washington addressed f a 
meeting of the officers, and besought them not to mar their 
Mr record of patriotic service by any rash proceedings. His 
influence pn vailed, both with the anny and with Congress, 
and the difficulties were amicably settled. 

Peace Declared. — treaty waa signed at Paris (Sep> 
tember B, 1783) acknowledging the independence of the 
United States. Soon after, the army was disbanded. "Wash- 
ington bade his officers an affecting farewell, and retired to 
Mount Vernon, followed by the thanksgiving of a grateful 
peopla 

Weakness of the Grovemment. — During the war the 
' thirteen States had agreed upon Articles oi Confederation, 



ber 25. Lord North, the prime minister, van greatly excited. TTc rt^clved the 
news as he would have taken a canuou ball in hi;* breast. With looks and action* 
iodicaticg the deepest dibtreHB, he again and again exclaimed, "O Godi it la uil 

f Ad he rose he took off his epectaclea to wipe them, saying, " My eyes have grown 
dim in the Mnrioe of 1117 country, but I bAve never doabted ber Jnstioe.** 
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but they oonfeired little power on Oongma* It could recom- 
mend, but not enforce ; it conld only advise action, leaving 
the States to do as they might please. Bitter jealousy existed 
among the several States, both with regard to one another and 
to a general government The popular desire was to let each 
State remain independent, and have no national authority. A 
heavy debt had been incurred by the war. Congress had no 
money and could not levy taxes. It advised the States to pay^ 
but they were too jealous of Oongress to heed its requests, 
^We are,'' said Washington, '^one nation to-day, and thirteen 
to-morrow," In New Eiigluud, large bodies of men assembled, 
refusing to pay their taxes and openly threatening to over- 
turn the government This insurrection, known as Shoff^s 
BebeUum, from the name of its leader, was put down by the 
militia under General Lincoln. 

Constitntlon Adopted. — Under these circumstances 
many of the best men of the land felt the need of a stronger 
national government A convention was called in Fhiladel- 
pliia to revise the Articles of Confederation. Washington was 
chosen president. After much deliberation''" they atl opted an 
entirely new constitution (September 17^ 1787). During the 
ensuing year ^e government was organized under it, and in 
1789 went into fall operation. 

During the next Epoch we shall notice tSe growth of the 
country under the wise provisions of this consciiutiou, 

• The new constitution met with the most violent opposition. The people were 
diTided iuto two parties — the Federalietii uud the anti-Federaliets. The former 
ftyorad tiie coxtttltntioii and tonekt to increaee the powera of the nstiooal goirem* 
mont, anr! thus etrengthcn the Union at home and abroad. The latter wished the 
authority to rest with the States, opposed the conBtitutiou, were jealous of Congress, 
and feared too mach national power lest a monarchy might be established. The 
nttfam was agitated by the most eameet and thooghtful as well as the moat vindent 
Bpeeches on both pkIt''. Within the year (1T8^^^ nliic F?tatea had ratified the con- 
etitution. This was the number necessary to make it binding. Bhode Island wae 
not repieseutod In the ooDTentton, and did not accept the oonatitotlon until 1780. 
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Surnmany of the History of the Third J^poek, urrmnffe^ 

in Chronoioffieai Order* 



17G5. The Stamp Act passed, March 8, 

1766. The Stamp Act repealed by Parliameat, March 18, . 

1767. A tax imposed on tea, &c., June 29, . . . 

1768. British troops urived at Boston, September d7, . 
1770. Boston MassMre, Maich 5, ....... 

All duties except on tea xepesled, April 18y 

1773. Tlie tea thro'WTi overboard in Boston Harbor, Dec 16* 

1774. « Boston Port BUI " puwed, March 31, ... . 
First Continental Congress met at Pbilsdelphia, Sept. 5, 

1776. Battle of Lexington, April 19, 

Ticonderoga taken by Allen and Arnold, May 10, . 

Crown Point taken. May 13, 

Washington elected commander-in-chief, June 15, . 

Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 

Washington took oommand of troops liefoie Boston, 

Jnly 2, 

Montreal snnendered to Montgomexy, November 18, 
Battle of Qnebeo— Montgomeiy killed, December 81, . 
1776u Boston evacuated by British tioops onder liord Howe, 

March 17, 

Attack on Fort Moultrie, Juno 28, . 
Berlaration of Independence, July 4^ • 
Battle of Long Island, August 27, • 
Battle of -White Plains, October 28, 
Fort Washington taken, November 16, 
Washington's retreat through New Jersey, 

and December, . • 

Battle of Trenton, December 96, 

1777. BatHe of Princeton, Jannaiy 8, 
Murder of Miss McCrea, July 27, 
Battle of Bennington, August 16, 
Battle of Brandywine, September 11, 
First battle of Saratoga, September 19, , 
Pl'Uadelphia captured by the British, September 25, 
Battle of Qennantown, October 4, . ... 
Second battle of Saratoga, October 7, . . . 
fiurrender of Burgoyne, October 17, ... 
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Ml 

IWa Battle of Monmoutli, June 28, 

American Independence acknowledged hf Fimiiee«Feb. 6» 126 

Massacre of Wyoming", July 3, 128 

French fleet arrived in Narruganset Bay, July 29, , , 128 

British captured Savannah, Ga., I >*'rpii.!»er 29, . . . 129 

1779. Stony Point captured by Qenenil Way ne^ July 15, , isj) 
fcjuiiivau defeated tories and Indiana near Klmlra, N, Y., 

August 29, 131 

Vwal Jones'B Ticftory, Sepiemlm 29, laS 

SaYBimah Imdeged by Ameiicaiui and Fiench, September 

and October, 199 

D'Esteing and LlneolA lepuleed M SaTBimali^ October 9, 190 

S780. Charl^ton surrendered to British, May 12, . . . 188 
Battle of Hanging Rock, S. C, Augnet 6, • • .134 

Battle of Camden, Aug^ist 16, 188 

Andr6 executed, Octobrr 0, • • • • . 136 

Battle of King's Mountain, f >< to])er 7, . • • . 184 

1781. Richmond burned by Arnold, January 6, • • • 

Battle of the Cowpeus, January 17, . . . . 187 

Greene's celebrated retreat, January and February, 137 

BatOeof GQilf<ndGaiurtHoi»e,H«naLl5, ... 138 

Battle of Eataw Spiings, September 8, .... 138 
.Sonender of Chinmallia, October 10, • . .140 

1988. Savamtah evaenated by British, July 11, • • . 

Treaty of Peaee signed at Paris, September 3, . . 140 

New York eraeuated by British, November 25, 

Washington resiorned his commission, I)eceiiiber 28, , 148 

1787. Shays's Rebellion ill Alassadiiisctta, . .... 148 
Constitution of United States adopted in Convention, 

September 17, 143 

1788- Constitution adopted by nine States, . . • .143 



References for Reading. 

Lotting* t Field Booh of iht Revolution ^Speneer^t Tiittory of ike U. S.— Garden'i 

An€C:Io(^s of the Revolution — Grace GreenwoocT s Forest Tragetfy—'Cam^Wt GtP^ 
trude of Wyoming (Poem) — HaUeck's Wyoming ( Poe 

alto his Series of Historical Tales — Bryants Song of Marion'' s Men and Seventy- 
Six (PotmsJ'—Mageim^t Oraion of Amtriean RtvoiuHon — HmdUj^s JFaskirngtam 
mndkis Generals— Wirfs Life of Patrick Henry^ G, W, Greene's Historical View 
of American Revolution and fJf? of Gen. Greene — Parton's Life of Benjamin 
Franklin — LongfelUruy s Paul Kevere's Ride and PulaskCs Banner ( Poems) --^ 
Stadi^t I4fktf LetFeifHU^HemUtom^U TUmubrogm (Twice TrtiTgtttJ-' 
Jlfr», EUHft Womm pfikt Amfr^ttn JUvoiuti&m— WeOtmf* Cti^ Fim •/ Oft 
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Rex'olutum — RaymontCt Women of the South — Sabine's Loyalists of the A merican 
ReJ'olutioM — Lee's If'ttr in tie Southern Department — Drake' s American Flag (^Poem') 
— Street" s Concordy Bennington^ and American Independence -Foevu, — D-wighft 
Columbia {Poem) — Washington's Farewell Address — The Declaration of Inde^ 
pendente {see Appendix) — Sears' s History of the American Re7>olutipn — Frenean^s 
Poems— Life of General Joseph Reed, by IVm. B. Reed— Coopers' noz'els {The Spy, 
The Pilot and Lionel Lincoln) — Motley's Morton's Hope and Paulding's Old Con~ 
tinental Knovel) -IVinthrop Sargent's Life of Andre and Loyalist Poetry of the 
Revolution — Moore's Songs and Ballads and Diary of the Revolution — Whittiet i 
Rangers {Poem) — Hawthorne's Septimius Felton {Fiction) — Winthrop's Edwin 
Brotherto/t (Fiction) — Barne^ s Brief History of Franee — Barneses Centenary 
History of United States. 




Territorial DEVELOPjntwr of the Fnttto Status.— The Treaty wfth Great 
Britain (Sept 3, 1783) fixed the bonndaricfl of the United Slates as the Atlantic O^ean, 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Misslppippl River, and the Great Lakes. From this, however, 
was to he excluded Florida, which belr.njred to Sp:iin, and the part of Loaisiana cast 
of the Misi^iiisippi. The Thirteen Coloniea occnpicd only a narrow Ptrip along the 
Atlantic sea-board. Pennsylvania was a frontier State, with Pittsburp as an advanced 
military post. The interior of the continent as far as the Mississippi was called the 
Wilderness. These broad lands belonged to the States Indlvldnally. (See^sccond 
note, p. 40.) They were finally generously given up to the young confederacy. 
(See second note, p. IW, and article on Public Lands, Harper's Magazine, Vol. 42, 
p. 219.) In 1787, the great region north of the Ohio was organized into the North- 
western Territory. (See notes, p. 201.) This was slowly settled. As late as 1819 
even the Territory of Michigan was thought to be a " worthless waste." The 
Province of Louisiana was purchased of France in 1803 (p. 156). Little was 
known of the country thus acquired, and that same year it was said **The 
Missouri has been navigated for 2500 miles ; there appears a probability of a com- 
munication by this channel with the Western Ocean." Florid.i was purcha.-ed of 
Spain in 1819 (p. 173, and remarks bottom of p. xli, Appendix). Texas was annexed 
In 1S45 (p. 205). The Mexican cession of 1848 gave the United States California and 
several other States (p. 206-8). Alaska, the latest acquisition, was purchased in 1887. 
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DEYELOPpNT OF THE STATES. 



Ttm 1787— tS» Adoptim of tbt Ooaitltiftlenv 
T9 , 1861— iht firtakliis rat of tho CUtII War. 



WASHINGTON'S ADMINISTRATION. 

(flJiST F££SIDEKT— TWO TEllMS: i;89-i;97.) 




ASBINGTOire Znangii- 

ration (AprO 30, 1789).— In 

the choice of the first Presi- 
dent of the United States all 
hearts turned instinotivelj to 
Waahington. With deep re- 
gret, he left his quiet home at 
Mount Vernon for tlie tu- 
mults of political life. His 
journey to New York* was a 
cuiitinuiil ovation. Crowds of 



gaily-dressed i)eople bearing 
baskets and garlands of flowers, and hailing his appearance 
with shouts of joy, met him at every yiUagcf . On the balcony 

• New York was only temporaHly the capital. At the hocotkI PPftsiion of Congress 
the seat of goTernment was transferred to Pbiladelptxia, where it was to remain for 
tan Twm, and tbeo (18Q0) be remored to fhe mstrfet of Columbia, a traetof land ten 
miles square ceded for thli? purpose by Maryland and Virginia. Here a city wa? l.iid 
oat in the midst of a wilderness, containing only here and there a small cottage. 
fn tflOO It had eight thousand inhabitants. The ''Father of his country'' laid 
the comer-etone offlie eapltol (1798.) Tlwiwrt of tlito DIatitet on the YiiglnU 
■Ido of th« Potomac waaOStt^QoMbaek to tint State. ^ 

t Oeorge Washington was horn February 22, 1732; died December 14, 1799. .-^Lelt 
filtberlesB at eleven years of age, his education was directed by his mother, a woman 
. Of ttrong chaiacter, wbo Idndlj, bnt flrndy, ezaetod tbe moat tmidldt obedleneeJ Off 
ber Waahington learned tala drat leseona In ielf<coniniand. Althoagbbasbftal and 

7 



4 
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of old 1 Vdcral Ilall he took the oatli to support the Gonfitita- 
tion of the United States. 

ke9itatln<; in his upMeh, hit UngmigB WM dew tad rnuHf. Hkvliig oompllad a 

fiodtt of morals and good mauner!' for his own upc, Me ri^'ldly observed all Ite qoaiht 
and fonnal rale». Before hii* thirteenth year ho had copied forms for all kind« oi 
legal and mercantile pupcr^. Ilitt ^mtiuuhci ipt school-books, which etUl exist, ore 
models of nealness and aoenniey' ChIb fliTOilte amusements were of a military char* 
n( ter; ho modc soldiers of hie playmates, and officered all the mock parade?. Grave, 
diffident, thoughtful, methodical, and strictly honorable, each was Washington in hits 
youth, ms inheritod wealth was great, and tbe antiquity of his flunily gaT» him 
hifl^ aodal laiilL. On his Potomac &rms he had hundreds of slaves, and at him 
Mount Vemou home, he was like the prince of a wide domain, free ftom dependence 
or restraint^ He was fond of equipage and the appurtenances of hi^ life. Although 
he Always rode on hotietack. Ua ftmlly had a^'charlot and fimr,** with ''black 
postilions in sCBllak and white livery/^ This generous \ !e of living, added perhapa 
to his native reserve, exposed him to the charge of aribtocratic feeling. While nt 
his home, he spent much of his time in riding and hunting. Be rose early, ate hi» 
hraaldkat of oom-calce, bonaTt md tea, and flien rada about hisaatataa. He epent 
his evenings with his fomily around the blazing hearth, retiring between nine and ten. 
Beloved to linger at the table, •:racking nuts and relating his adventures. In personal 
appearance, Washington was over six feet ia height, robust, graceful, and perfectly 
erect. Hlamaiuierwaafomiaiandd^nlfied. He wasmore solkl than brilliant, and had 
more judL'Tm nt th in ];uniuH. He had great dread of public life, cared little fur book.s, 
and had no library. Wabhiugton was a consistent Christian, and a regular attendant 
of the Bpiaoopal church, of which he was a communicant He waa a Arm advocate of 
fi«e Institutions, but believed in a strong government and strictly enforced laws. As 
a Prepl<lent he carefully weighed hi» dec'^ions, but, his policy once settled, be pur- 
sued it with steadiness and dignity, however great might be the opposition. As aiQ 
officer he waa brave, enterprising, and cantSona!) Hla campaigns wererarely startling, 
but they were always Judicious. He was capable of great endurance. Calm Indefent^ 
sober in victory, commanding at all times, but irresistible when aroused, he exercised 
equal authority over himself and his army^ Uls last illness was very brief, and his cloa* 
Ing hoora were maikad byUananalcalnmeBBand dlgnf^. I die tod,** said he, *'biit 
r am not afVaid to go." Europe* and America vied in tribute:* to his memory. Said 
Lord Brougham, " Until time shall be no more, a test of the progress which our race 
has made in wisdom and virtue >v'ill be derived from the veneration paid to the im« 
mortal name of Washington.'* ( Washington left no children. It iiaa been beantl* 
flilly sAld, **Frovideoee left him dhlldleaa that lila ooontiy might caUhlm ]IW]iar.**\ 



^^»Hon* on the Geo^rapf^ of the Fourth JBpoch ^—IaxxAa New York. 
FhOarlelphla. BatOmore. Beaton. Waahlngton. Detroit. York. St. Jb1m*a. 
Xontrcal. Plattsburg. Schlosser. Sackett's Harbor. Frenchtown. Chi])pew*. 
Stonington. Hartford. New Orleans. Char1e«ton. Sftcmmento. San Franci«co, 
Harper's Ferry. Palmyra. Santa F6. Kauvoo. Mount Vernon. Queenstown 
'Hetgtala. Chryder'a Field. Horseshoe Bend. Landr^sLane. 

Locate Fort Maiden Fort Erie. Fo«t Xeiga. Fort Stapbanaoo. Feit lOoin. 
Fort McHenry. Fort King. Fort Brown. 

Describe the Maomee lUvcr. Hudson Biver. Tippecanoe Blver. iHlagara liiver. 
St. Lawrence River. Batsin Blver. Thames River. Colnmbia River. Bio Grande 
Blver. Nueces River. Locate Sandusky liay Tiflke Cbampinin Tampa Bay. 

Locate Palo Alto. Point Isabel. Besaca de la Palma. Mat&moros. Monterey. 
Baena Ylsta. Vera Cmz. Pnebla. Cerro Gordo. The Cordilleras. Controraa. 
Xexioo. Onha. Havana. 
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Difficulties beset tlie new government on every hand 
The treasury was empty, and the United States liad no credit 
The Indians were hostile. Pirates from the Barbar}- States 
attacked our ships, and American citizens were languishing in 
Algerine dungeons. Spain refused us the na^^gation of the 
Mississippi. England Tiad not yet condescended to send a 
minister to our government, and had made no treaty of com- 
merce with us. We shall see how wisely Washington and his 
cabinet met these difficulties. 




Domestic ASsLixs.— Finances. —By the advice of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, secretary of the treasury. Congress agreed to 
assume the debts contracted by the States during the Kevolu- 



♦ Three execntive departments were now eptabllahed— the Department cf ForeiCT 
AffiiirB (now the Department of State), the Department of War, and the Department 
of the Treasury. The heads of these departments were called Secretaries, andj with 
the Attorney-General, formed the President's cabinet 
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tioDf and to pay the national debt in ftill. To pnmde fands, 
taxes were levied on imported goods and the distillation of 

spirifci A niiui and a iiatioiiitl bank* were Lstablislied at 
Philadelphia. By these measures the ci-edit of the United 
States was pnt upon a firm basis.! 

Whuhff BMRion (1794)« — Great oppoation was made to 
raising money by taxation. In western Pennsylvania it was 
agreed that no Ux should be paid on whisky. The rioters 
were so numerous and so thoroughly organized that fifteen 
thonsand of the militia were ordered out to subdue them. 
Finding the goyemment in earnest^ the malcontents laid down 
their uims. 

Indian Wars. — Two armies sent against the Indians of the 
northwest were defeated. At last General Wayne — ^"Mad 
Anthony "—was put in command. little Turtle, the Indian 
chief, now advised peace, declaring that the Americanis had 
"a leader who never slept/' His counsel was rejected. On 
the Maumee a desperate battle was fought (Aug» 1794). 
Wayne routed the Indians^ chased them for a great distance, 
laid waste their towns for fifty miles, and at last made a treaty J 
whereby tliey gave up all of what is now Ohio and part of 
Indiana. "/ ^.y.^ J - - / / . ' ' ^ / 

Foreign Affairs. — England^ — ^Hardly had the war dosed 
when complaints were made in England that debts could not 
be collected in America. On the other hand the Americans 
charged iiiat the British armies had carried oft their negroes^ 

* At tbftt time tiiereivera oii]7 fonx iMadn la tlie conntiy, 1. e., at FtaDadelphia, 
New Talk, BoBton, and Baltimore; and the drcalatloii of tbeir1)i]Ia mw meidy 

local. 

t The credit of these pians belongs to Hamilton. Daniel Webster has eloquently 
eaid of him, **He emote the rock of tba national resourcets, and abundant atreams of 
reveiuie barat fbrtb. Ho touched the dead corpae of public credit, and it aprangnpoih 

its feet." 

X He told them, it is said, tliat if they ever violated thit^ agreement he would rise 
from his grave to fight them. He was long remembered by the western Indians. 
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that posts were still bold on the frontieiv and that oar iseameD 
weie impfesBed. Ohief Jastioe Jaj was Bent as eiiToy extra* 

ardinaiy to England. He negotiated a treaty, which was rati- 
fied by the Senate (1795), after tlie most violent opposition.* 

Spain 4ind Algiers. — The same year a tre&ty was made with 
Speini seoaring to the United States the fi»e navigation of the 
MissisBippi, and Ibdhg the boundary of Florida, still held by 
that nation. Just before this, a treaty had been concluded 
vdih Algiers, by which our captives were released, and the 
oommeroeoftheMediterraneaaopened to American vesBelflL y 

Frane$4 — ^The Americans warmly sympathized with France, 
and when war broke out between diaL country and England, 
Washington had great difficulty in preserving neutrality. He 
saw that the true American policy was to keep free from all 
European alliancea Genet (je-n&), the French minister, 
relying on the popular feeling, went so fiir as to fit ont priva- 
teers in the United States ports to prey on British commerce. 
He also tried to arouse the people against the government 
At lengthy at Washington's request, Genet was recalled. Bui^ 
as we dliall see, the difficulty did not end. 
. Political Pai'ties.—During the discussion of these various 
questions two parties had arisen. Jefferson, Madison, and Ban- 
dolphf became leaders of the republican party, which opposed 
tiie United States Bank, the English treaty, and the assump- 
tion of the State debts, iiamilton and Adams were the leaders 

* Thlft Inity enforced the payment of the English debts, but did not In turn forbid 
the impressment of American seamen. Its advocates were threatened by angry 
moba with personal violence. Hamilton was stoned at a public mecLing. Insults 
w«ra oflbrai to tbA Britiah minialer, and Jaj was 1mni«d In efflgj. The mora qntet 
people expressed their indignatioii by iMSilog resolotloiu ooodemniog the eetkm of 
the Senate. 

t John Randolph of Boanoice was not prominent in the republican party until a 
later admfnlatimttom, being elected repreeentaUTe in 17M. He was a descendant ol 
Pocahontas, of which f^t he often buai^tcd. lie was noted for his keeu retorts, 
reckless wit, and skill in debate. He was tall, slender, and cadaverouej. Ills voice, 
ahrill and piping, and his fingers, long and skinny, generally pointed t«>ward the ob- 
ject of hie InvecUTe, made hint a conspicoona apeaker. For thirty years, says Ben- 
ton, he was the "p«dlUcal meteor'* of Omsfesa. 
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of the federalist party, which sapported the administmlioiL* 
^ WaBhington having declined to serre a ihitd tenn» now isroed 
hia fianous fiirewell addraa. So close was the contest between 
the rival parties that Adams, the federalist candidate, wae 
elected President by a majoiity of only two electoral Tofceg 
over JeffersoBi the lepablican nominee.^ 



ADAMS S ADMINISTRATION.! 

(SECOND PRSSmBNTt 1797-1801.) 

DomiBBtie ASaiXB.— Alien and Sedition Xat9«^— Owing 
to the violent denunciations of tiie goyemment by the finends 

and emissaries of France, the alien and sedition laws were 
pfifised. Under the former, the President could expel from the 
conntiy any foisigner whom he deemed injnriooB to tho 
United States; under the latter, any one libelling Congress* 

* Tbe fedmlltts adored the gtaatlng of power to the geDerd gore mi nent, wMA 
they thought should be made strong. The repnblicane, fearing leBt the republic 
ehoiild become a monarchy and th** Provident *a king, oppoeed this idea and advo- 
cated State rights. In this election the i-epablicans were accused of being f^ieode 
of France, «nd the federalists of attached to Great Britain and its instttntloiis. 
The r ] T]V)lk-ans declared Ihcmgclves to be the only true Mends of the peop]e»aild 
etigmatized all other:* a? ariiftocrats and monarchists. 

t John Adams was bom 1T35 ; died 1B26. He wa» a member of the first and second 
Oongress, and nominated Washington as oommaader'in-chief. letkfntm wrote the 
Dedaratlon of Independence, but Adams secured its adoption in a three-days debate^ 
He a tireless worker, and had the reputation of having the clearest head arid 
fimiect licart of any man in Congress. In his position President he lost the repn* 
tatfoD he had gahied as Congressman. His enemies aoeased him of being a bad 
jufltce of men, of clinging to old nnpoimlar notions, and of havinjjr little control over 
his temper. They also ridienled hi? egotism, which they declared to be inordinate. 
He lived, however, to see the prejudice against his administration i^ve place to a 
Jneter estimate of hie great worth and exalted integrity. As a deles&te to th^ Goo* 
stitntional Convention he %vas honored as* one of the icithers of the republic ; A dnms 
and Jefferson were firm friends during the Revolution, but political strife alienated 
them. On their return to private lifb they became reconciled. They iHed on the 
same day— the naieth anniversary of American independence. Adaxns^s last worda 
were, "Thomat» Jefferson still bur^-ives." Jefferson was, however, already lyinp 
dead in his Virginia home. Thns, by the i»Bsing away of these two remarkable 
men, was made memorable the 4th of July, 161^ 
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the Premdenl^ or the gOTemmeiii^ ooold be fined or iiiipn6» 
oned. ThiB ma a most unpopular meaBaie, and excited the 

bitterest feeling. 

Foreign Affairs. — Prance. — French utlliirs early assumed 
a aerioiis aspect Our flag was insulted, our vessels were cap> 
toiedy and our enyoys were xetoed audience by the Freucli 
Directofy unless a bribe should be paid.* The news of this 
insult aroused the nation. The friends of France were 
silenced. Orders were issued to raise an army. Washington 
was appointed commander-in-chief. HostilitieB had com- 
menced on the 6ea» but when Napoleon became tibie FinI 
Consul of France the war was happily arrested. 

Political Parties. — An iuLtiise party feeling prevailed 
during the entire administration. The unpopularity of the 
alien and sedition laws^ especialiy, reduced the vote for 
Adams, the federal candidate for re-election, and the repubH* 
can nominee, Jefferson, became the next President^ ^ - , 

JEFFERSON'S ADMIN ISTRATION.f 

CTHISD nWDraiT- TWO TISMB I Uei>U(l9.) 

Bomestio Affidnk — Purchase of Louisiana (1803)^ 

The most important event of Jefferson's administration was 

♦ WnUam Hncknej— oar enToy to Pinee— todtgnmtly replied, "MlDlons tat 

defence, bat not oneee&tlbr tribute/^ 

t Thoma? Jefferson was bom 174.?: r^ictl 1826. "Of nil the public men who hare 
figured in the United States," eaya Partou, "he was incomparab^ the beat scholar 
and moatnurionsly aocorapbilMd nm.^* He ma a bold horseman, a sknfkd 
faqnter, an d^nt penman, a dm ftoUnlat, a briDiaiit talkar, a enperlor classical 
(»cholar, and a proficient in the modem lan^roages. On account of his tali^nts he was 
styled *'The Sage of Montlcello/' That immortal docoment, the Declaration of In- 
depMidance, was, wtfh the exeeptltm of a Ibw woida, entirely Ms work. He was an 
ardent suppoKer of the doctrine of State ri^^hti^, and l^-d the i j inisitlon to the foder^ 
alista. AJtor he became Presidciit, however, he found thcdifflrulty of administering 
the goTcmmcnt upon that theory. " The ezecadve anthoritj had to be strctdied 
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the purchase of Louisiana from Napoleon.* Over one million 
aquare miles of land and the full poeaeflsioii of the Mississippi 
were obtained for $15^000,000. (See map, p. 146.) 

Aara»Burr,ihe Vioe-Preaident^miB Alexander Hamilton's 
bitter rival, both in law and in politics, and at last challenged 
him to a duel. Hamilton accepted. The affair u>nk place at 
Weehawken (July 11, 1804). Hamilton fell at the first fire, 
on the very epot where hie eldest son had heen killed shortly 
before, in the same manner. His death prodnoed the most 
pruluuiid sensation. Bnrr afterward went west and organized 
an expedition with the avowed object of forming a settlement 
in northern Mexico. Being saspeoted, however, of a design 
to break np the IJnion and fonnd a separate confederacy 
beyond tko Alleghanies, lie was arrested and tried (1807) on 
a charge of treason*! Although acquitted for want of proo^ 
be yet remained an outcast^ 

oatil it cracked, to cover the parcba^ of Loaisiaua ; and he became convin^ OB 
ofhOT oceaaiotui tluit ttra federal govemment, to nee bis ourn expraMton, mmt 
**sllOir Its teeth.** Like Washin^on, he was of arietocratic birth, Imt bla prin- 

clple? were intensely democratic. He lintcd ceremonies and title?; even "BIr.'" 
was distasteful to him. These traits were ihe more remarkable in one of his snpe- 
rlor birth and edneadon, and pecolbirlj cndaared him to the eommoD people. Oomlaf 
into power on a wave of poii'ilarity, he ptudiounly pcmrrht to retain Ibii* favor. 
There were no more brilliant levees or courtlj ceremonies as in the days of Wash* 
ingtoQ and Adams. On his inauguration day he rode down to Congress unattended, 
and, ieaphi); from bta hone« bttctaed It, and went into (he chamber dieeeed In ptain 
clothes to read his flUecn-mlnates inau;jnral. Some of the sentences of fhat ehort 
but memorable address have passed into proverbs. The unostentatious example 
thus set by the nation*s President was wise in its effects. Soon the pabUc debt 
was diminished, the arn^and navy redncsed« and the tivasnry replenMhedL A man 
of i^nch marked character necessarily made bitter enemies, bnt Jefferson rommandod 
the respect of even his opponeuti>, while the admiration of his friends was un- 
Doonded. Tlie bat seventeen years of his life were passed at MontSeeDo, near the \ 
phM^c of his birth. By his profkiae hoepltality, he had, long before his death, spent 
his vast e^tnteM. no died poor In money, but rich In honor. Hia Jart words were, 
*♦ This it? t!ie fourth (!;iy of July." 

• This territory (p. 90) was ceded back to Prance in 1800. From it we have since 
carved Sto States, four Territories, and parts of three States and three Terrltoriee. 

+ While awaiting: his trial, Tiurr was committed to the common Jail. There, among 
its wretched inmates, f^tripped of all liis honors, lay the man who once lacked bnta 
single vote to make him President of the United States. 

t CkotnOr connedMl with Bnn^ oonspiraer la fbe romantic story of BtoaneihaBaett 
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Fulton's Steamboats — This yoar (1807) was rendered mem- 
orable by the YOjage 
from New York to Al- 
bany of Robert Ful- 
ton's steamboat^ the ^ 
Clennont For years 
the Hndson boasted the 
onlv steamboat in the 
world. 




TMB raST SraAMBOAT. 



\ 



War with Tripoli, — ^The Barbary States, of which TripoH 
is one, for many years sent out cniiscrs which captured 
vessels of all Christian nations, and held their crews as slaves 
nntil ransomed. The United States^ like the Emrapean 
nations, was accnstomed to pay annnal tribute to these purates 
to secure exemption from their attacks. The Biu^haw of 
Tripoli at last became so haughty that he declared war (1801) 
against the United States. Jefferson sent a fleet which block- 
aded* the port and repeatedly bombarded the city of Tripoli 
The frightened Bashaw was at last glad to make peace. 

England and France, — ^During this time England and 
Fiance were engaged in a desperate struggle. England tried 
to prevent trade with Erance, and, in turn, Napoleon fbrbade 

and his beantlftil wife. Settling on an ifland in the Ohio River, they had tninpformed 
the wildernetiB into a garden of beauty, and every luxury and reflnemeul which wealth 
or ealtim eonld proeare etasteved about their btmie. nito this fMuradiM ctine But, 
wlnnin;:: the confidence of hnnband and wife, and enpajjintr thorn in hie planp. On 
his downfall, Blancerha^sett was arretted. When finally acquitted, everything had 
been eold to Hatisiyhia creditors, the ground turned into a hemp-fleld, and the man- 
don into a atore-bonM. 

♦ During this blockade a valiant exploit was performed by Lieutenant Decatur. 
The frigate Philadelphia had an fortunately grounded and fallen into the enemy*0 
bands. Concealing his men below, he entered the harbor with a ainall Teasel, wbich 
he warped alongside the PbUadelpliia, In the character of a ship in diHtre88. As the 
two vessels struck, the pirates first suspected his dcFijm. Instantly he leaped 
aboard with his men, swept the affHghted crew Into the sea, set the ship on fire, and 
amid a tremendous cannonade from the batteries, escaped without the loss ci a 
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all commerce with England. As the United States were 
neatialy they did most of the canjing tiade of Eoiope. Our 
yeesels thus became the prey of both the hostile nationa Be- 
side?, England tlaimud the right of stopping Americuii vtcsbtiliS 
on the high seas, searching for seamen of English birth,* and 
prasmg them Into the British savy.f The feehng, already 
deep, was intensified when Uie British frigate Leopard fired 
into the American frigate Chesapeake, off the coast of Virginia. 
The American vessel, being wholly unprepared for battle, soon 
strack her colors. Fonr of the orew, three being Amerioans 
by birth, were taken, on the pretence that they were desertera 
Jefferson immediately ordered all British vessels of war to 
quit the wat^^rs of tii« United States. Though England dis- 
avowed the act, no reparation was made. An embargo was 
then laid by Congress on American TesseU^ forbidding them to . 
leave port This was so injurious to our commerce that it 
was removed, but all mtercourse witli England or France was 
forbidden. 

Political Faitiea. — While the coimtiy was in this feyer- 
iflh state, JefiTerson's second term expired. James Madison, the 

repuljlican candidate, -svho was closely in sympathy wdth his 
views, was elected as his successor by a large majority. The 
republicans were generally in favor of a war with England^ 
The federaliste^ however, were a strong minority, and through- 
out this administration warmly opposed Hie war policy of the 
republicans. 

* The American doctrine was that a foreigner conld be osturalized and thrs 
become an American citizen, enjoying all the privileges of American dttsemb^ 
The British doctrine was, Once an BngUahnum, always an Bngttaliman.** 

+ At one time there were more than (*ix thoUi^and names on the l)riol,:s of the !^tato 
Department, registered an having been thus forced into the British navy, and it was 
thonght that there were probably as many more not reported. Through the indiffer> 
cnce of the oiBcera mlu^ aatlTo AmeifcaDB were In tlik way CTo^ 
Eoi^iBh aervioe. 
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MADISON'S ADMINISTRATION 

Wrm FBEBIDENT-TWO TIBIIB: Un-UV.) 

Domastic AiSBdrB^—Baiile of Tippecanoe (November 7, 
1811)w— British emisBaries bad been busy arousing the Indians / 

to war. Tecumseh, a famous chief, seized the opportunity tu 
foim a conlederacy of the northwestern thbcs. Geucral Har^ 
xiflon baring been sent agaansfc Hiem with a strong foroe^ was 
treaoherongly attacked hj night near the Tippecanoe, ^^^e 
Indians, however, were routed with great slaughter. 

Foreign Affairs. — England, — Tliis war greatly arouoed 
the people of the west against En^nd. The impressment 
of oar seamen and the ciq[»taie of onr ships continned. The 
British goTemment went so &r as to send war Teasels into onr 
waters to seize our ships as prizes. The Aniciican frigate 
President having hailed the Bhti^sh sloop-of-war little Beit» 
reoelTed a cannon shot in reply* The fire was retomed, and 
the sloop soon disabled; a ciril answer was then relumed. 
The Britisli government reiubiiig to relinquish its offensive 

* James Madiepn was born in Virgiuia iu 1751; died 1896. Eoterlog Ckmgress in 
1180, he baeame one of tin rtmiise^t advocates of Uie Coottltiittoii, and did miMdi to 
•ecare ita adoptinn. From his political principleB he was obliged, though loluc- 
tantly, to oppose Wasbingtoo'ii administration, which be did In a courteous and 
temperate nuumer. He led his party in Congrec^s, where he remained till 1797. The 
next year he drafted the famous 1796-99 Resolutions/^ enunciating the doctrine of 
State rights, which, with the accompanying^ "Report '' iu their defence, have been 
the great text-book of the democratic party. He was Secretary of State to Jefferson. 
After Ilia Presidential senrioea, he retired from public staHoo. Hadlson^s snoeMs 
inu aot ao imeh the result of a great natural ability as of intense application and 
severe accuracy. His mind was Ptrong, clear, and well-balanced, nnd bis mciuoty 
was wonderitil. Like John Qaincy Adams, bo had laid up a great store of learning, 
whldi he need In the most ekilflil manner. He always edianeted the snbjeet upon 
which ho spoke. "When he hnd finished nothing remained to be paid." His 
private, charact*^r was spotleps. His" manner wa« pimple, niodept, and uniformly 
courteous to his opponeuls. lie enjoyed wit uad huiuor, and told a story admirably. 
His sunny temper rvmaliled with Um to the Aiat Some friends ooroii^ to visit him 
during his final illneps, he sank smilingly back on his couch, saying : "I always talk 
better when I /ie." It has been said of him : *' It was his rare good fortone to have a 
whole nation for tiis friends.^* 
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oonim, all hope of peace wae abandoned.* finally ( Jxme 

19th, 1812), war wa£ fonnallj declared against Great Britain. 

SSCOND WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

1812-14. 

Surrender of Detroit (August 16). — As in the previons 
wars, it was determined to invade Canada. General William 
Hull acoordingiy croaKd oyer fixnn Detroit and encamped on 
Canadian soiL Here he iBsaed a proclamation offering the 
benefits of liberty to the oppressed inhabitants. While he 
was preparing to attack Fort Maiden (maul-den), he learnt 
that the British and Indians were gathering to attack him. 
He, theiefoie, ignominionslj retreated to Detroit Here he 
was ptiTsned by a force of Britisk under Oeneral Brock, and 
Iiidiants under Tecnmseh. As thev marched io attack the 
fort, and the Americans, drawn up, expected every instant the 
order to fire, Hull seemed to lose all presence of mind. In an 
agony of fear, while his men, it is sud, wept at ih.e disgrace^ 
he raised the white flag. Without even stipulating for <he 
honors of w ar, surrendered not only Detroit, with its garri* 
sons and stores, but the whole of Michigan. 

Battto of QneeiMitown Hetghts (October 13).— I^te 
in Bommer, another attempt was made to mvade Canada. 
General Van Rensselaer (ren'-se-ler) finding that his men 
were eager for a fight^ sent a small body across the Niagara 
BiTei to attack the British at Qneenstown Heights. The 
Binglish were driven ih>m their portion, and Gkneral Brock 
killed. General Van Kensselaer now returned to Dio Anuri- 
can shore to bring over the rest of the army ; but the militia 

* Madieon, whose dlspositioii was very pacific, hesitati^d bo iong^ that one of the 
fedmliata d«dtt«aiiiOo^p«n fliat ""he c«nU not be kicfced Into a flght.'* Tbif 
cari ce e t oB jmantd Into • iwovtrbw 
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had lost their, courage, and denying the constitutional right of 
their oomnuaider to take them out of the State, leftuted to 
embark. Meantime their comrades on the Canadian shore, 

thus basely abandoned, after a desperate struggle, were coni' 
pelied to surrender. 

Naval VictorieB. — ^Theae signal disgraces by land were in 
Strikmg contrast to the sncoesses on the sea."** 

OonstituHon and Ouerriere (August 9). — The fight off 
the coast of Massachusetts, between the American frigate Con- 
stitation (popularly called Old Ironsides) and the Gueniero 
(gftre-6-ftre) is memorable.f The latter yessel opened fire first 
Captain Isiiac Hnll I refused to answer until he had brought 
his ship into the exact position lie desired, when he poured 
broadside alter broadside into bis imtagonist^ sweeping her 
deck, shattering her hull, and cutting her masts and rigging 
to pieces. The entire action lasted two liours, when the Guer- 
riere surrendered, g She was so badly injured that she could 



* It is a noticeable ftet tttat flw administration never fhvored the idea of a navy, 
and did notliing to ibiter it. It was a neglected child IVoiii tbe flr«t. Jeffersoo advo< 
cated the construction nf small gunboats only for harbor nse. One linndred and llfty 
of useless things were ordered. The navy was so small that in 1814 it bad 
almost disappeared, and ftl one time not a mtttonal T«Mel floated Uie Tlidted States 
flag. Bat, small as it was, dnriiig 1819-18, it hmubled tlie pride of tin Wstfess of 
the Seas/' 

t The Guerriere was In search of an American frigate, having given a formal chal- 
lenge to any vessel of that description. At her mast-bead was a flag with *^Jfat the 
Little Belt^^ upon it, anndtag to the Tsaael of that name so easilj deileated by the 
Resident the year before. 

i Nephew of General Hull. His bravery retrieved the name from its disgrace. 

§ " Captain Hull sent an ofBcer to take possesplon of the Guerriere. When he 
arrived alongside, he demanded of the commander of the English frigate if he had 
strtiek. Daeres was extremely rehietant to make this conceeelon in plain terms, 
but, with a shrewdness which would have done honor to a Yankee, endeavored to 
evade the question. *Ido not know that It would be prudent to cfintinue the en- 
gagement an^ longer/ said he. ' Do I understand you to say that you have stmck V 
iaqotred the American nontenant *Not precisely,* retnmed Dacres; *1nit I don^t 
krnw that it will he worth while to flight any longer.' 'If yon cannot decide, I will 
return aboard,' replied the Yankee, ' and we will resume the engagement.' ' Why, 
I am pretty much hot's de oombcU already,' said Dacres ; *■ I have hardly men enough 
left to work a gun, and my ship is in a sinking condition.' ' I wish to know, sir.* 
peremptorily demanded the American officer, * whether I am to consider yon as ft 
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not be brought into port ; while the Old Ironsides, in a few 
hours, was ready for another fight 

Frolic and Wasp (October 13). — The next noted achieve- 
ment was the defeat of the English brig Frolic by the sloop- 
of-war Wasp, oflf the coast of North Carolina. When the 




CAPTURE OF THE FROLIC. 



former was boarded by her captors, her colors were still flying, 
there being no one to haul them down. The man at the 
helm was the only sailor left on deck unhaimed. 

Other victories followed. Privateers scoured every sea, in- 
flicting untold injury on the British commerce. During the 
year over three hundred prizes were captured. 

priwoDPr of war or an enemy. T have no time for ftarther parley.' I believe there te 
now no altcmntlve. If I could flpht longer, I would with pleaeare; but I— muflt— 
surrender— myself— a prisoner qf warT " 
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Effect of these Navat Fk^orfw^Enthusiagm was aroosed, 

and confidence inspired. Volunteer corps were foruied. 
Madison was re-elected, thus stamping his war policy with ' 
popular approval f ^ | 

1813. ' 

Plan of the Campaign. — Three armies were raised? 
(1) the Army of the Centre, under General Dearborn, on the 
Niagara Biyer; (9) the Armj of the North, under General 
'Hampton, along Lake OhampUun ; and (3) the Amy of the 
West, under General Ilarrison, of Tippecanoe fame. All three 
were ultimately to invade Canada. Proctor was the British 
general, and Tecumseh had oommand of his Indian alliea 

The Armies of tbe Centre and the Nortb did little. 
General Dearborn* attacked York, General Pike erallantlv lead- 
ing the assault. Unfortunately in the moment of success the 
TnfigfW"T^ft blew np^ kilUng Pike and making sad havoc among 
his men. Dearborn did nothing, and soon after resigned. 
General Wilkinson, his successor, was directed to descond the 
St. Lawrence in boats, and join General Hampton in an at- 
tack on Montreal At Chrysler's Field he repulsed the Brit* 
iflh, but owing to a disagreement with Generd Hampton he 
returned. General Hampton went north as fiur as St John's, 
where he was defeated by the British. He then made the 
best of his way back to Plattsburg, where, in the winter, he 
was joined by G^eral Winchester's men. Thus ingloiiously 
ended the campaign of these two armiea 

Army of the West — A detiichment of General Harri- 
Gon's men was captured f at Erenchtown, on the Elver EaLsin, 

♦ Tie BritlBh, hearing that Dearborn had sailed away from Sackett's Harbor with 
the fleet, immediately made an at tack oa that place. They were bravely repulsed by 
General Brown and a few regulars. 

t Thib party was stationed on the Maamee, under Ctoneral Winchester, Having 
leaned fhatflie people of Frencbtovni feared aa attack fimn the Xndlaiw, be allowed 
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by Proctor, who then besieged Ilarrison himself at Fort 
Meigs (megz). Repulsed here. Proctor stormed Fort Stephea- 1 
son, garruoned by only one handled and fifty men under 
Major Croghan, a young man of twenty-one. Beaten again^ 
he returned to Maiden. As yet, however, the British held 
Michigan and threatened Ohio» and the Americans had been 
as nnsaooesBfol this year as they were the precedmg, when 
a glorions trimnph on Lake Erie gave a new aspect to the 
campaign. 

Perry's Victory (September 10), — ^When Captain Perry, 
then only twentynseven years old^ was assigned the oommand 
of the flotilla on Lake Erie^ the British were undispnted 

masters of tlie lake, while his fleet was to be, in part, made out 
of the trees in tlie forest By indefatigable exertion lie got 
nine vessels carrying fifty-four guns ready for action, when the 
British fleet of six vessels and sixiy-three gons bore down 
upon his littie squadron.* Perry's flag-ship, the Lawrence,! 
engaged two of the heaviest \ essels of the enemy, and fought 
the 111 till but eight of his men were left. He helped these to 
fire the last gun, and then leaping into a boat bore his flag to 

his military judgment to yield to his humanity, and marched to their relief. Ho 
dafeated the Mkemy, bat was toov attadnd by a body of fifteen huDdred Mtlih 

and Indians under Proctor. Winchester, being capt'irfTl in thf ronrsp of the battle, 
agreed to the onrrender of his men under the solemn promise iliat their lives and 
prop«fty should be safiB. Proctor, however. Immediately retnmed to Ifalden witb 
the British, Icafli^ no guard over the Amerkaa wounded. Thereupon the Indians, 
maddene^l hy liquor and the desire of revenge, mercilest^lv t mnhnwk^'d many. «et 
fire to the houses where others lay, and carried the survivors to Detroit, where they 
were dragged throogh the etreete and oflfered for sale at tbe doors of the inhabitants. 
Many of the women of that place :m v for their ransom every article of value which 
they possessed. The troops were Keutuckians, and the war-cry of their ^^ons was 
lienceforth "Remember the Raisin."— The great object of the Indians in battle was 
to get scalps. Proctor pajring a regalar boonty for every one brought in. Ttuj were 
therefore loth to take pr!Bonor<i. Proctor, brutal and haughty, was a fit leader nndet 
a government that would employ sava^res in a civilized warlhre. 

* Perry had never seen a naval battle, whUe Captain Barclay, the British coo* 
maoder, was one of Ne1son*s Tetenuis, and had lost aa arm In the aendee. 

t Frooilts mast-bead floated a blaepauiaiit,beBrliif fhe words of thedjUMt Law 
rciioe,*'nonH give np the ship*** (See p. 160.) 
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title Niagara. He had ta paas wiflim pistol-ahot of the Biitiahf 
who tjumed their guns diieetij upon him; and though he 

was a fair mark for every shot, he escaped without injury. 
Breaking through the enemy line and lirmg right and left^ 
within fifteen minutes after he mounted the deck of the 
Niagaia tiie victoiy was won. Percy at onoe wrote General 
Harrison, " We have met the enemy, and they are ours." This 
laconic despatch produced intense exciti^ment throughout the 
oonntry. Upon the result of this battle depended^ as we shall 
see, important issuer 

Battle of the Thame& — ^Proctor and Teonmseh were at 
Maiden with their motley array of British and Indians, two 
thousand strong, waiting to lay waste the frontier. Harrison, 
at Sandusky Bay, was nearly ready to invade Oanad% and at 
the news of this victory poshed acrosa the lake. Landing at 
Maiden, which he found deserted, Harrison hotly pursued the 
tiying enemy. He overtook them on the River Thames 
(temz). Drawing up his trooper he ordered Colonel Johnson, 
with his Kentucky horsemen, to charge the English in fifont. 
Dashing through the forest, they broke the enemy's line, and 
forming in their rear prepared to pour in ;i deadly fire. The 
British surrendered. Proctor escaped by the swiftness of his 
horse. Jc^mson pushed forward to attack the Indians. • In 
tlio heat of the action, a bullet, said to have been fired by 
Johnson himself, struck Tecumseh. With his death the 

« 

flttvflges lost all hope, and fled in confusion. 

.^A^.— This yictoiy, with Perry% relieved Michigan, gave 
control of Lake Brie, and virtually decided the war. Gen- 
eral Harrison retnmed amid the plaudits of the nation. 

Naval Battles. — ^The American navy achieved some bril* 
liant successes during tiie year, hut was not unifbimly vie* 
iorious. 

Chesapeake and Shannon, — Captain Lawrence, of the 
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Homely haying captured the British brig Peacock, on hia 
xetum was placed in oommaiid of Hie Ohesapeake^ tiie ill- 
starred ftigate which strack her flag to the Leopard off the 

coast of Virginia, While refitting his vessel at Boston, a 
challenge was Bent in for him to light the bhaniion, then lying 
off the harbor. lAwrence, although part of his crew were 
discharged, and the unpaid remainder were ahnost mntinoa% 
consulted only his own heroic spirit, and at once put to sea. 
The action was brie£ A hand grenade bursting in the Chesa- 
peake's ann-oh(est, the enemy took advantage of the conf^on, 
and boarded her. A scene of carnage ensned. Lawrence, 
mortally wounded, was carried below. As he left the deck he 
exclaimed, "Don't give up the ship." But the feeble crew 
were soon oyeipowered, and the colors hauled down* ^ 

War wiHi tbm CSiMkB.— Tecomseh had been (1811) 
among the Alabama Indians, and aroused them to take np 
amis against the Americans. They accordingly formed a 
league (1813), and fell upon Fort MimSy massacring the 
garrison and the defenceless women and children. Volun- 
teers flocked in from all sides to avepge ihis horrid deed. 
Under General Jackson they drove the Indians from one place 
to another, until they took refuge on the Horseshoe Bend, 
where they fortified themsdves for the Jast battle* (March 27, 
1814). The soldiers, witii fixed bayonets, scaled theur breast- 
work. The Creeks fought with the energy of despair. Six 
hundred were killed. Those who escaped were glad to make 
peace od any term& 

Ravages cm the Atlantio Coast.— Early in the spring 

* An event occurred on Jackson's march which illustrates his Iron will. Per • 
long time h\» soldiers suffertid extremely from fumiQu. At last the} matinled. Oeii> 
«Fal JackBdB rodd belbre tlie ranks. Hln left Mm, ehatterod by a U, was disabled. 

but in h}< ri 'ht he held a muekct. Sternly ordering tho men back t*) their plncp, he 
declared he would shoot the first who adTanced. Ho one stirred, and at laet aU 
letimiod to dntgr* 
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the British commenced devastating the southern coast* Ad- 
miral Cockburn, especially, disgraced the Brilish navy by con- 
duct worse than that of Comwallis in the Revolution. Along 
the Virginia and Carolina coast he burned bridges, farm- 
houses, and villages ; robbed the inhabitants of their crops, 
stock, and slaves; plundered churches of their communion 
senices, and murdered the sick in their bed& 




# 



MILLER AT LUNDY'S LANE. 



1814. 

• • 
Battle of Lundy^s Lane (July 25).— The American 
army, under General Brown, crossed the Niagara River 
once more, and for the last time invaded Canada. Fort 
Erie having been taken, General Winfield Scott, leading the 

• New England was spared because of a belief that the northern States were un- 
friendly to the war, and would yet return to their allegiance to Great Britain. 
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adyanoe, attacked the British at Chijjpewa (July 5), and 
gained a brilHaiit* yictory. A second engagement was fonght 

at Liindy's Lane, ()pi>osite Niagara Fails. Here, wiLliin sound 
of that mighty cataract, occurred one of the bloodiest battles 
of the war. General Soott had only one thoosand men^ but 
he maintained the nneqnal contest nntil dark. A battery, 
located on a height, was the key to the British position. 
Calliug Colonel Miller to his side, the comm^mder asked 
him if he could take it ^I'll tzy, sir," was the fearless reply. 
Heading his reghnent^ he steadfly marched up the height 
and secured the coyeted position. Three times the l^^iitish 
rallied for its re-capture, but as many times were hurled 
back. At midnight they retired from the field. This Tictoiy, 
thongh glorious to Uie American army, was bonen of direct 
results. 

Battle of Lake Champlain (September 11). — AU but 
fifte^ hundred of the troops at Plattsbuig had gone to rein- 
fbroe Gkneral Brown. Prerost^ the commander of ihe British 

army in Canada, learning this fact, took twelve thoosand 
veteran soldiers, who had served under Wellington, and 
marched against that place. As he advanced to the attack, 
the British fleet on Lake Ohamplain assailed theAmericaa 
squadron under Commodore McDonongh.*' The attacking 
squadron was nearly aimiliilated. The little amy in Platts- 
bnigy by their vigorous defence, prevented Prevost fi*om cross- 
ing the Saranac River. When he found that his ships were 
lost, he fled precipitately, leaving his mxk and wounded^ and 
large quantities of military stores. 

' Ravages on the Atlantic Coast. — The British block* 
ade extended this year to the north. Commerce was so com- 
pletely destroyed that the lamps in the light-houses were 

• One of hUvemdilwhadlniitt Intwenfydajt, ftoni treeigrowlittoaaie buk 
•f tbekke. 
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extinguished as bemg of use only to the Rngliah. ^ Seyenil 
towns in Maine were captured. Stoningtcxn^ Cionn^ was 
bombaided. ( Cookbnm oontinaed his depredations along the 

Chesai^ake. Generai Horn marched to Washington, burned 
the capitoi (August 24) and other public buildings, libraiies 
and records, together with private dwellings and storehonsea I 
He then BttQed around bj sea to attack Baltimore. The troops 
disembiiikiug (September 12) below, were to move upon the 
city by land,* while the fleet should bombard Fort McHeniy 
fiom the river. Meeting, however, with a severe resistance^ 
and &e fleet having made no impression on the fort,! the 
a^y retired to their ships. 

\ The greatest excitement was produced by these cventaL 
Every seaport was fortified. Militia were organized. Citizens 
of aU ranks labored with their own hands in throwmg up 
defencesJJBitter reproaches were cast upon the adminiEtr^ 
tion because of its mode of conducting the war. Delegates 
from New England States met at Hartford (December 15) to 
discuss this subject The meeting was branded with odium 
by the friends of the administration. To be called a Hart- 

\ ford Convention Federalist, was a term of reproach. 

' Peace^ as afterward appeared, was made even before the 
convention adjourned. The treaty was signed ^at Ghent^ 
December 24 Before, bowever, the news bad reached this 
country, a terrible, and, as it proved, unnecessary battle had 
been fought in the south. 

BatUo of Now Orloans (January 8^ 1815).— A power- 
ftil fleet and a force of twelve thousand men, under General 

* While the British troopt wen marching towwd BSlUBlore, Gmenl Boss rode 
ftHTward with a part of hit atiff, to reconnoitre. Two mechanics, who were in a tree 
w^tchiTig' thrir advnnce, fired apon them, and BOSS HbU mortally wounded. The two 
patriots were in^tnutly shot. 

t During the bombardment of Fort McHenry, Francis S. Key, an American de« 
talned on boavd of an Bm^veaad, wrote fhe national aoag '*The Star Spanglod 

8 
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Pakenham undertook the capture of New Orleans. General 
Jackson, anticipating this advance, had thrown up intrench- 
mcnts* several miles below the city. The British advanced 




BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 



steadily,! solid columns, heedless of the artillery fire which 
swept their ranks, until they came within range of the Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee riflemen, when they wavered. Their 
officers rallied them again and again. General Pakenham 
fell in the arms of the same officer who had caught General 

♦ Jackson at first made his iiitrcnchments in part of cotton bales, bat a red-hot 
cannon ball havin;* fired the cotton and scattered the burning fragments among tha 
barrels of gunpowder, it was foand necessary to remove the cotton entirely. The 
only defence of the AmeiicaDs in this battle was a bank of earth, five feet high, and a 
ditch in front. 

t The British were tried and disciplined troops, while very few of the Americana 
had ever seen fighting. Besides, the British were nearly double their number. Bat 
our men were accustomed to the use of the rifle^ and were the bfuit marksmen is the 
world. 
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Boss as he fell at Baltdmoro. Neither difidplinc nor bmTexy 
oonld prevail General Lambert) who sacoeeded to the oom- 
mand, drew off hk men in the nighty bopelefldy defeated, alter 

a loss of over two tliuusund; while the Americiui iuaa waa 
but seven kilkd and six wounded- ^ 

Hosults of the War.— The treaty left tiie question of in^ 
preament unsettled, yet it was tadtly nndentood, and was 
nev^ revived- The national debt was $127,000,000, but 
"within twenty years it was paid from the ordinary revenue. 
The United States had gained the respect of European na- 
tionj^ and the aaperiority of the American navy was fblly 
established.* American militia had beaten Wellington's vet- 
erans. The impossibility of any foreign ix)wer gaiinrisr per- 
manent foothold on our temtory was proved. The Iruitleas 
invasion of Oanada by the miHia% compared with the brave 
defence of their own territory by the same men, proved thai 
the strength of the United States consisted in defensive war- 
tsae. Extensive manufiictoriea wire established to supply 
the place of the English goods cut off by the blockade. This 
brandi of industry continued to tiurive after peace, though for 
a time depressed by the quantity of Encriish coods thrown on 
the market The immediate evlk oi the war were apparent: 
trade mined* oommeroe gone^ no specie to be seen* and a 
genenl depreasion* Tet the wonderfhl resources of the coun* 
try were shown by the rapidity with which it entered upon a 
new career of prosperity. 

Political Farties^Wh^ Madison's tenn of office ex* 
pired, the federalist party had been broken up by its opposi- 
tiou to the war. James Monroe, the Presidential candidate 

• The Algerlnes had taken advantage of the war with England to renew their 
depredations on American cornmerce. Decatur. In May, 1815, wa8 yent with a ftcjuad- 
ron to right matters in that quarter. Proceeding to Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, he 
oMftiiMd flw Ubmtioii «r Amerletn prlMoen, and ftill indemnity for an loosM, wifb 
pledf^a for the future. The rnltrf! States was fbe SlrtltttSOII tO IMiSt effiBetOllIf 

tlxe ddaaods of tbe Barbaty pirates for tribate. 

8 
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of th^' republican }iar{y, was almost unanimously elected. He 
wa^ geuerallj beioveU, and all parties umted in his sappoiL 



MONROE'S ADMINISTRATION* 
cam nniDBHT— TWO must laT-iaaiL) 

• Monroe's administration was one of general prosperity. 
After th^ ravages of war, the attention of all was turned to 
the building np of tlie ooantEj, and to the derelopiKient of its 
internal resouTGes. 

Domestic Affairs. — TJie Missouri Compromise. — ^When 
the aduu^on of Missouri as a State was proposed, a violent 
diacaesion arose as to whether it should be free or flkye.! 

• James Monroe was born 1758 ; died 1881. Ab a poldior nnder General Wa5hing«- 
too, he bore a brave record, and especially distiu^gbed Mmself in the battles of 
BrandTwine, Germaatown, and IfonmonttL Afterward, be atodied law, and entered 
political life. Having been sent by Washington as Minister to France, he show^^v 
ench markfd «ympathy with that conn try as to dieplcaso the Preeident and his ; 
cabinet, who were Just concloding a treaty with England, and wished to preserre \ 
« atrlcti^ nmitnd poU^. He waa fhereAwe recalled. Under JeflsnKm, wbo was' 
his warm fHend, he was again ?nnt to France in 1808, when he ?crnred the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. He is said to have always taken particnlar pride in thlB trans* 
action, regarding his part in It as among the most important of his public services. * 
Soon after liia Inauguration as President, he viiitad all the military posts in th» 
north and east, with a view to thorongh acquaiTitance ^y[i\l the cnpabilitirF of the 
country in the event of future hoBtilities. This tour was a great success, fie wore 
ft blue miltbuy coat of homeapnn, light-coloted lireediea, and a cocked hat, betaig the 
nndieas uniform of a Kevolutionary officer. Thus was the natiOB reminded of his 
former military services. This, with his plain and unassumin? mannerp. completely 
won the hearts of the peoplo, aad brought an overwhelming majority to the support 
of tbe admlnlatratton. Monroe was a nan more imident Hum lirnilant, wlio aeled 
with a single eye to the wellkre of his country. Jefferson said of him : " If his soul 
were turned inplde out, not a spot would be found on it." Like that loved friend, 
he died ''poor in money, but rich in honor;" and like him also^he passed away on 
the aaalTeiiBtj of the Independence of flie eoontry he had ewved eo ftltiiftally.) 

tThe qneation of davetywaa already one of vast Importance. At first slave* 
wvrr owned in the northern as well as the southern Stntop, Bnt at the North, slave 
labor was unprofitable, and it had gradually died out ; while at the South it was a 
enccem, and hetace had eteadOy tncreaeed. In 1*708, Btt Whitney, of Connectieat, In- 
veuted the cotton-gin, a machine for cleaning cotton from the seed, an operation 
before performed by hand, and very expensive, t^cr^ Appletnn'>j ryr1opa?dia,) This • 
gave a new impulse to cotton raising. Sugar and tobacco al£o, great staples of UiM 
South, were cnltlTOted eadnalTelj hy dftTt tehor. 
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Finally it waa admitted as a slave State (1821), with the corn- 
promifle advocated by Henry OJay, that slavery should be |»n>- 
hibited in all other territories west of the Mississippi and north 

of parallel 36^ 30', the southern boundary of Missouri./ 

Jm Fayette^ s Visit to tliis country (1824) as "the nation's 
gaest^ waa a joyous event He traveled through each of the 
twenty-four States and was everywhere welcomed with de* 
light His visit to tiie tomb of Washington was full of affec- 
tionate remembrance. He was carried home in a national 
vessel, the Brandywine, named in honor of the battle in which 
La Fayette first drew his sword in behalf of the colonies. 

Foreign Affidrs. — Florida, — A treaty was made witii 
Spam (1819) by which Florida was ceded to the United States 

Monroe Doctrine. — In one of President Monroe's messages 
be advocated a principle since fieunous as the Monroe DodrtM* 
He declared that any attempt by a European nation to gain 
dominion in America would be considered by the United 
States as an unfriendly act 

Political FartieB.r— Divisions now became apparent in the 
great party which had twice so triumphantly elected Monroe 
as President The whig party, as it came to be called in Jack- 
son's time, waa forming in opposition to the repubhcan — 
thenceforth known as the democratic party.* The whigs were 
in &vor of a protective tariff and a general system of internal 
improvements ; f the democrats opposed these. Ko one of the 
four candidates obtaining a majority ot votes, the election 
went to the House of Bepresentativefi^ where John Quinoy 
Adams, son of John Adamf^ was chos^L 

* JohQ Quincy Adams and Hesry Clay were t^e champions of the whigH ; Andrew 
jTaduon and John C. CUhoon of tlie democrats. / b 1884, the democrats began to be 
called Locqfocos^ becnuse, at a meeting in Tammany Hall, the ll;.'hr • hnvin:: been 
eztingalBhed, were relit with locofoco matches, which aeveral, expecting such an 
event, had carried in their pocket*. 

t A proteetf^ tariff is a dotj fanpoead on imported goods Ibr the porpoae of en- 

couraging thf'Ir manufiicturc at horn p. By Internal improvementf? are moant the 
Improving of the uavigation of rivers, the building of bridges and railroads, the 
dredging of h&rbore. etc 
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J. Q. ADAMS3 ADMINISTRATION* 

(SIXTH FRESIDEM: 1&2&-1829.) 

This wa5 a period of great national prosperity. During this 
term the first railroad in the United States was completed. 



TUB FIBST RAILROAD TRAIN. 

and the Erie Canal opened. The debt was fast diminishing, 
and there was a surplus of $5,000,000 in the treasury. A pro- 
tective tariff, known as the " American System," reached its 
height It was popular at the east, but distasteful to the 
south.f Adams was a candidate for re-election, but Andrew 
Jackson, the hei*o of New Orleans, and the democratic nomi- 
nee, was chosen. The principle of a protective tariff was thus 
rejected by the people. 

• John Qalncy Adams was born in MasRachusetts 1767; died 1&48. He was a 
man of learning, of blameless reputation and nnqnestioned patriutism, yet as a 
President he was hardly more successful than his father. This was, doubtless, 
owing greatly to the fierce opposition wliich assailed him ft-om the friends of dis- 
appointed candidates, who at once combined to weaken his measures and prevent 
his re-election. Their candidate was Andrew Jackson, a man whose dashing bold* 
ne«B, energy, and decision attracted the popular masses, and hid the more quiel^ 
virtues of Adiims. To add to his perplexities, a majority of the House, and nearly 
one-half of the Senate, favored the new party, and his own Vice-President, John C. 
Callioun, was also the candidate of the opposition, and of course committed to it 
To picm such a tide was a hopeless effort. In two years Adams was returned to 
Oongrefs, where he remained until his death, over sixteen years aften^ard. Ten 
years of public service were thus rendered after he had passed his "three-score 
years and ten," and so great was his ability in debate at this extreme age, that he 
was called " the old man eloquent." Like his father, he was a wonderftil worker, 
and his mind was a complete store-houee of facts. He lived economically, and 
left a large estate. He was the congressional advocate of anti-slavery, and a bitter 
opponent of secret societies. His fame increased with his age, and he died a trusted 
and revered champion of popular rights. He was seized with paralysis while oc- 
cupying his seat in Congress, after which he lingered two days In partial unccn^ 
tsClousnesB, His last words were-—" This Is the last of earth ; I am coTilent." 

t The southern States, devoted to agricultural pursuits, dcsitcd to have foreign 
goods brought to them as cheaply as possible ; while the eastern States, engaged in 
-^Oliactures, wished to have forei^ competition ehnt off by heavy duties. 
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JACKSON'S ADMINISTRATION.* 

CSETKSTB FBSEaDBBT-'TWO TEUISi U2»-in7.) 

President Jackson commenced his administration with an 
inflexible lioiicsty that delighted all, but with a sturdiaestj of 
purpose that amazed ahke friends and foe& He siUToanded 
Itimself at once by bis political Mends^ thus establifihiDg the 
now popular principle of < rotation in office.** f 

Domestic Afi^irs. — Ntf Uificat io n. — Sou 1 1 1 Carolina 
(1832) passed a Nullilication ordinance declaring tlic tariff 
laws '^nnll and Toid^^' and that the State would secede from 

^^^^ • 

the Union if force shonld be employed to collect any leyenne 

« Andrew Jackaom was bom 1767 ; died 1845. He wna of Scotch-IriBh descent. 
His fkrtber died beflore lio wm born, and his moUier was very poor. As a boy, Andrew 
was brave and impetnoiw, pMsionately fond of atUetic sports, but not at all addicted 

to books. His life was crowded with txcitement and adventure. At fourteen, being 
captured by the Brilisb, he was ordered to clean the commander's boots. Showls^ 
tbB troe American epfrtt In his reftasal, be waa sent to prison with n wonnd on head 
and ai-m. Here he had the smallpox, which kept him ill for several months. Soon 
after his mother had eflected his exchange, "he died of ship-fever while caring for 
the imprisoned Americans at Ciiarleston. t Left entirely destitute, ydbng Jackson 
tried TarionB employments, bnt Anally BetUed down to tbe law, and in 1T96 was 
elected to Congress. His impcriou;^ temper and iuflcxible will t-iipplled him with 
constant quarrels. Often they were passionatn word-eontefit>», sometimes they be- 
came haud-to-liand encounters, and on one uccabiou a formal duel was fooght, in 
wbldi he Icmed Us advereary, himself being sererdy wounded. The scare be bore 
npon person were of wounds received in private hattles, some of whir h ^ f t 
a mark for life. Jackson first distinguielied himself as a military officer in the 
war a<^inst the Creek Indians, which ho mado a signal victory. His dashing suc- 
cesses in the war of 1812 completed bis repntntlon, and nltimately won him the 
Presidenry. His nomination was at first received in many States with ridicule, 
as, whatever might be his military prowess, neither bis temper nor his ability 
aeemed to recom m end blm as a statesman. However, his reflection proved his 
popular success as a President. His dklef intellectual glHs were energy and In- 
tuitive judgment. Tie was thoroughly honest, intensely warm-hearted, and had an 
instinctive horror of debt. His moral courage was as great as his physical, und his 
patrlotlBm vras andoabted. He died at the ^ Hermitage," his home near Nashville, 
Tennessee.— Jackson and Adams were bom the pame year, yet how different waa 
their rhilfihood ! One born to luxury and travel, a student iVom hi;* earliest years, 
and bniimntly educated ; the other poor, Itating bookts, and seeking any kind of work 
to escape flrora want. Tet they were destined twice to compete for the highest place 
ir thp. ration. Adams, the fir-t tim^ harely snccessAil, was unfortunate in his ad- 
ministration: Jackson, triumphing tbe second, waa brilliant in his Presidential 
career. 

t "Dnring the first year of hts admlnlstcatloD, there were nearly seven hnndted 
removals from office, not includint: Hubordlnate dmks* During the forty years pre* 
ceding, there had bein bat eizty-foor/' 
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at OhariMtoiL* Preadent Jaclooa acted with his aoeostamed 
piomptneaBi He isBoed a proclamation announcing his de- 
termination to execute the laws, and ordered troops, under 
(General Scott, to Charleston. In the mean time Henry Clay's 
celehiated ^ GompromiBe Bill'' was adopted hy the Senate. 
This offering a gradual redaction of the tarii^ was accepted 
by botli sides, and quiet restored, f 

Bank of the United 
States, — Duiing his 
fiist tenn^ Jackson 
vetoed alnU renewing 
the charter of the 
United States Bank. 
After his ze-election 
by an OTerwhelming 
majority, considering 
his policy sustained 
hy the people, he ordered (1833) the puhlic money to he re- 
moved firom its yanlts. The bank therenpon contracted its 
]oan& Money became scarce. People were unable to pay 
their debts. Commercial distress ensued. This measure ex- 
cited the most violent clamor. Jackson wae^ however, sas- 

♦ John C. Calbonn and Robert Y. Flayue were the prominent advocates of this doc- 
trioo of State rights,'* which declared that a State could set aside an act of Con- 
graa. During this straggle occamd tbA memorable debate between Webster and 
Ilajme, in which the former, opposing gecession, pronounced those words familiar 
to every achool-boy, Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.'* 
Gidhoaii*B pnbUo life extended over forty years. He was one of tiie most oele- 
liffated statesmen of his time. As a speaker he mw noted for forcible logic, dear 
demonstration, and caruost manner. He rejected ornament, and rarely used illostra- 
tion. Webster, his political antagonist, said of him, He had the indispntable basis 
of an iijgii cbuaeter, unspotted lnt«|grlty, and honor nnlmpeaehed. HotbJng groTet 
flog, low, or meanly selfish came near his head or his heart." 

T Alexander H. Stephens says: "To do this, Oay had to break with his old politi- 
cal friends, while he was offering up the darling system of his heart on the altar of his 
cmmtry. No one ean deny that he waa a patriot-evefy Inch of hfan. Whacliewas 
import lined nci to take the course he did, and assured that It would leBsen hlc 
cimnces for the Presidency, he nobiy replied, *1 would rather be right than Frea&> 
dent '--a aenttmeot worthj to he the motto of evei7 yooni; patriot in oar land.** 

t TUs boUdlns is now occupied as a Onstom House. • 
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tained by the demoGnitto majority in the Honae of Bepre- 

sentatiyes. 

Speculations. — When the public money, withdrawn from 
the Bank of the United Statoe^ waa deposited in the loeal 
bankBy it became easy Ibr any one to bcttiDW money. Speen- 

lation extended to every branch of trade, but especially to 
western lands. New cities were laid out in the wilderness. 
Fabulous prices chained for building lots, which existed 
only on paper. Scarcely a man oonld be found who had not 
bis pet project for reidizing a fortune. The bitter fruits of 
these hot-house schemes were gathered in Van liuren's time. 

Indian Troubles, — 1. The Black Hawk War* broke out in 
the Northwest Tenitory (1832). The Sacs and Foxes had 
some time befere sold their lands to the United States, but 
when the settlers came to tiike possession, the Indians refused 
to leave. After some skirmishes they were driven off, and their 
leader, ilie &inons Black Hawk, was captured. ^ The 
Florida War (1835) with the Seminoles grew out of an attempt 
to remove them, in accordance with a treaty, to lands west of 
the Mississippi. Osceola, the chief of the Seminoles, was so 
defiant^ that General Thompson, tbB goyemment agent, put 
him in iion& Dismibling bis wrath, Osceola cons^ted to the 
trealy. But no sooner was be released than, burning wi^ 
indignation, he plotted a general massacre of the whites. 
General Thompson was shot and scalped while sitting at 
dinner, under the yeiy gnns of Fort King. The same day 
Major Dade, wi& over one hundred men, was waylaid near 
the Wahoo Swamp. All but four were killed, and these after- 
ward died of their wounds.f After seyeral battles the Indians 

* Tn thftt war, Abraham Lincoln was captain of a company of UiinoJa yolnnteen ; 

JeffereoD Davis was a lieutenant of United States regulars. 

t Oeeeolaf in October, 1887, visited the camp of General Jessnp, caJar a flag of 
tnio0. Bo vmi Hum Miied tod sent to Ifmt Moii!trie« ntbm bo died ttx IbDowliig 

fOM« 
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retreated to the everglades of eouthem Florid% in whose 
taagM swunpB they hoped to find a safe retreat They were, 
however, pnxBiKed into fheir hiding-places by Oolonel Taylor, 
and beatea in a hard-fought battle (Okechobee, Dec. 2b, 18o 7). 
They were not fully subdued until 1842. 

Foreign AfiEdiB.— *^aiice.— The Ereneh goremment had 
pionuBed to pay 15^000,000 for damages to our oommeroe 
dnring Napoleon's wars. This agreement not being kept, 
Jackiioii, with his nsnal decision, urged Congress to make 
reprisals on French ships. Tlic mediation of England secured 
the payment of the debt by France^ and thus averted the 
threatened war. 

Political Partiea — The democratic candidate, ^lartin 
Van Buren, was chosen President* The people thus sup- 
ported the policy of Jaokson-^no United States Bank and no 
Protective Tariff Qeneral Harrison was the whig candidate. 

VAN BUREN'S ADMlNISTRATION.f 

(EIGHTH FBIBIDElITi UK-lSll.) 

Domostle Afbin. — Crisis of 18B7. — ^The financial storm 
which had been gathering through the preceding administra- 
tion, now burst with terrible fury. The banks contracted 

* No Yice^PrwIdent being choaen by the people, CoIoimI B. 1L Jdmioii was 
■elected by tlie Benmte. 

t Ifortfn Van Baren was born 1782 ; died 1862. He early took an Interest in 
politics, and In 1818 started a new organization of the demtv-ratir party in New 
Yoric, Ilia native State^ whicti had the power for over twenty 3'ea.ri^. In 18S1 he was 
Appointed minister to Bagland, wMOnt be went In September, bnt wlien tbe nomi* 
nation came l)efore f?ir itc in December, it wa? rejected, on the ground that he 
had Bided with England against the United States, on cert^dn matters, and bed carried 
party contests and their results into foreign negotiatlone. His party regarded'tille tB 
extreme politioa) persecution, and the next year dected him to the Vice-Presidency. 
He thns becair,e head of the Senate wliich a few months before had condemned hl]n« 
and where l^.e now performed his duties with ''dignity, courtesy, and impartiality.** 

Asa Preaident, Yea Buren waa tbe raltJect of mncb partlaan oeoffure. Tiie conU' 
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their circulation.* Business men could not pay ihek debta 
Failnres were every-day occunenceBi Those in New York 
dly alone^ during March and April, exceeded $1OO»OOO^OO0l 

Property of all kinds declined m \ Lilue. Eight of the Stat^ 
in part or wholly failed. Even the United States gOTerument 
could not pay its debt&f Consternation seized upon all 
dassee. Oonfidence was destroyed, and trade stood stilL 

Foreign Affairs.— ^'Patriot War'' (1837-8).— The 
Canadian rebellion, at this time, against England, stirred the 
sympathies of the American people. Meetings were held^ 
Yolunteers oflbred, and arms contributed. The Fkesident 
issued a proclamation lefhsing the protection of the United 
States government to any a\]io should aid the Canadians, 
and sent General Scott to the irontier to preserve the 
peace-t 

try was passing through a peculiar crisis, and his was a difflcult position to fill with 
baiii^faction to all. That he pleased his own par^ is proved Ih>m the t&ci of bits 
re-nomination in 1840 agsinet Harrison. In 1844 ha was ones more urged by hta 
frirrtd^, Vint failed to^nt a two-thirflB vote in the convention, on -irrdimt of hit* oppo- 
sitioQ to the annexation of Texas. In 1U48 he became the candidate of the " firoe 
democnuy,** ft new party advocath^g atttS-aliTaiy piindplea. After tliia h» retired 
to lilt estftia In mnderhook, M. T.« wheio be died. 

* The direct causes of this were (1) the specie circular, which ^vn? Issued by Jack- 
son in 1836, just at the doee of his last term, directing that payments for public lands 
should be made in gold and silver. The gold and elhrer was soon gathered into the 
United Btfttea treasury. (2) Tbeeiirplus public money, amounting to about $38,000,00(>, 
■wMch wfis ordered by Congress to be withdrawn fVom the local bnnk? and dip- 
tribnted among the States. The banks could not meet Uic demand. {3) During tlie 
season of high prices end specolatloD, vben Antnnes were easily made, there bad 
been heavy importations of European goods, which had to be paid for in gold and 
silver. Tlins the country was drained of its specie. (4) A terrible fin> fii the city of 
New York on the night of Dec. 16, ^835, which had burned 600 valuable stores, and 
pvoperty to the ftUMHint of $ld,O0(MMX). 

t At tbe present time the pii1)llc money Is kept In flietTnlted States trsasnrjrat 

"Washlncrton, and In 8uh-trca?nrle*i. This wae Van "Dnrcn's favorite idea, and only 
adoptedby Congress at the close of bis term. It was called the Sub-Treasury Bill, 
and was used as a great argimient against Van Bureu's re-election. It was repealed 
daring Tjrler^s admlnlstmtloD, but r»«nacted mider Folk. 

t A body of American sympathlisers having taken possession of Navy Island in 
Nlnj,'ara Hlver, had hired a etcamer, called the Caroline, to corn pv their provisions and 
war materials. On the night of December 39, 1837, a party of BritiBh troops attempted 
to seize tlila Teseel at her moeringe at Bcddoeser. A desperate light ensued. But 
they, at last, set hrr on firn «Tid Tot her drift ovr-r the Falla. Thi? event caneed great 
excitement at tbe time. Many thought that the passengers and crew of a peaceable. 
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The Northeast Boundary bcLween Maine andlsew Bruns- 
wick had never settled. The people of that region 
threatened to take up anng to Bopport their xeepeotiTe daima 
For aome time there was great peril of a war witii England. 
During Tyler's administration (1842) the difficulty was ad- 
jasted by what is kuowu as the Ashburton Treaty, which 
was negotiated between the United States and Great Britain ; 
Daniel Webater and Lord Aahburfcon acting as eomndasionere. 

Political Partie& — The financial difficulties caused a 
change in political feehng, and for the time weakened the 
oonMence of the people in the wisdom of the democratio 
policy. Van Boren ftiled of a re-eleotiony and General Hani' 
Bon^ the hero of Tippecanoei, the whig nominee, was chosen 
President 

HARRISON AND TYLER'S 

ADMINISTRATION.* 
. (NDiTH iXb HHTH rERSIDIHTB : 1841-184&.) 

General Harrison had scarcely entered npon the dnties of 

• , his office and selected his cabinet, when he died. John Tyler, 
the Vice-President^ in accordance with the Constitution of the 

luanned tteamer, bad been cmelly bntchered. The real character of the Teasel, ho^ 
ever, came ont, and Justifled the attack. A cannonading was carried on between the 
band on Navy Island and the BritiBh troops on the Canadian shore. A snlBdent 
fi»ce to dislodge the patriot! **1ttvlng ooDected, thej fbrthwifh deemiMd. Con- 
flicts took place between the so-called imtrlots and the British troops at varionH 
points along the line. At flrpt, donhtlcps, many joined the canse from a lore of 
liberty, Irat soon the enterpri^ degenerated into a scheme of bold oatJaws longing 
-^s ftnr pihiiider and violaioe. 

• • wmiamHenrv narriaon was bom in 1778 ; died 1841. He distlngidshad litmseH 
\ dnring thf wnr nf 1812, especially In the battle Of the Thampp. His mlUtnrT rppnta- 

tlou made him available as a Presidential candidate. Hie character was nnimpcach- 

■lite, nd tlM ciitef tlitt eMt iqwQ Umlijltlsoppoi^^ 
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United States, became PreaideiLt He was elected aa a wbl^ 
but did not carry ont the &Torite measures of hia party. 

Domestic Affairs. — United States Bank. — The whig8> 
immediately upon coming into power, passed a bill to eeiab- 
liah a United Statea Bank, but it was vetoed by Tyler, to the 
great disgnat of the men who had elected him. 

The Dorr Rebellion (1842) in Rhode Island grew out of 
e£Ebrts to fiecore a more liberal State constitution."' The peo- 
ple were diyided into two parties, each of which elected State 
officers. Thomaa W. Dorr, who was choaen by the anflhige 
pai ty, made an attack upon the State arsenal,! but was driven 

cabin" wiUi nothing to drink bnt " hard cider." His fiiends tamed this to good 
•oeoant The campaign vraa noted for tmmensa maas-meetings, long proc«Mlon«, 

Bong-sinping, and great enthofiasirL '* Hard ri ter" became a purty watrh-wonl, aud 
" log cab!n? " a regular feature in the popolar parades. He was elected by a very large 
majority, and great hoped were entertained of his administration. Thongh advanced 
tn jean,.lie gura promise of eDdnrance. " he wae betet \»j ofllce<«eeker8 ; he 
was anxioup to gratify the nnmcrous friends nnfl ^-upportera who floclced about h\m ; 
he gave himself inceseantiy to public tnulnees ; and at the dose of the month he wat» 
en a eick bed.'* His ffineia wm of e^t days duratfon. His last worts were,** The 
principles of the government; I wish them carried oat. I ixf-k nothing tnOTO." 

John Tyler was bom 1790; died 1S62. lie wa»« i:i parly life a great admirer of 
Henry Clay, and is said to liavo wept with sorrow when the whigs in convention 
niJeeted his flitorlte cendldete tor ttie Presidency, and selected Harrison. He wee 
nominated Vice-President hy a nnanimooe TOte, and was a great favorite wltli his 
party. In the popular refrain "Tippecanoe and Tyler too," the people ^tingpralsee 
to him as heartily as to Harrison himgclf. The death of Uarrison and the sacceseion 
of Tyler, was tiie first Instanoe of the kind in oar history. 

Tyler'tJ adminietration was not succesf^ful. ITe oppo* il t!ie raeapures of his party, 
and made free use of the A-eto power. Ilia former poliliral iriendfi denounced him as 
a renegade, to which he replied iliat he had never profeB^ed to endorse the measures 
which lie <9|Mied. The foellng increased in Idtkemese. AH hla cahinet* except 
Web?ter, re«?gnod. He was, however, nominated by a convention compofed chiefly 
of office-holders, for the next Presidency ; ho accepted, bat finding no popolar sup- 
port, soon withdrew from the canvass. In 1861 he became the presiding oflloer of the 
peace convention in Washington. All cflTorts at reconciliati(ju proving futile, he 
renonncpd his allegiance to the United States and foDowed the Confederate fortunes, 
lie died in Bicbmond, where be was In attendance as a member of the Confederate 
Congress. 

«Tbe old dlttter gnmted to theBhode Mand colony by Ohnilee ILOMgelR^ wis 
fttUin force, ^limited the right of suffrage to owners of a freehold worth sfltW, or 
renting for f 7 per year, and their eldest eons. It ulf»o fixed the numl>cr of deputies 
to the Asaombly from the different towns. In iMO, it appeared Uiat Providence, 
with a popntetlon of over «i,000, had ftmr tepreeentatires, while Newport, witli only 

g.OW inhabitants, had '^ix rrprrscntatives. Tlic injnptice of thf:^ wn? npparcnt, nnd a 
new and liberal constitution liaving been adopted by the people almost unanimously, 
went into effect tn iStt.— Dorr was flniflbr rrteseed nnder a prochnnstlon of geneial 
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vff by United States troops. He was at last arrested, tried for 
ueason, and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

Ant i- Rent Difficulties (1844). — The tenants on some ol 
the old " patroon " estates in New York had refused to pay 
the rent It was very light,* but .it was considered illegal 
The anti-renters, as they were called, assumed the disguise of 
Indians, tan*ed and feathered those tenants who paid their 
rents, and even killed officers who served warrants upon them. 
The disturbances were suppressed (1846) only by a military 
force. 




VIEW OF NAUVOO. 



The Mormons.— A religious sect called Mormons had 
settled at Nauvoo, 111. (1840). Here they had built a city of 

amnesty to all engaged hi this rebellion, and, in 1851, was reptored to all his civil 
rights and privileges. 

♦ It consisted of only " a few hnshels of wheat, Uiree or four fat fowls, and a day's 
work with hor»CB and wagon, per year." 
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fleyeral Hioiumiid Inhabitaiiti^ and laid the ibtnidatioiia of a , 

costly temple. Having lut uitkI the enmity of tlie people 
about them^ their leader, Joseph Smith,* was taken from the 
OQStodj of the authoritiesi to whom he had entmated himaeli^ 
and kDled. A mob bombarded the dty for three daya, and 

finally (Seplember, 1845) drove out the inhabitaute, who lied 
to Iowa. 

FoDsign AfiBun. — Annexaiion of Texa$* — The Tezaii% 

ander General Sam. Houston, haymg won ilieir mdepend* 

ence from Mexico, applied (April, 1844) for admission into 
the Union. Their petition was at hrst rejected by Congress,! 
but being oadoxsed bj the people in the Mi election^ it was 
accepted before the dose of Tyler's administration. 

Northwest Boundary.^The norUieast bonndary question 
had scarcely been settled, when the northwest bouudaiy came 
into dispute. It was settled during Polk's administratioc, by 

* 

* JoMph Smith, wliUe IMng at Pduyra, K.T., ctelmed to luiTe had a anperaatiifal 

revelation, by which he was directed to a upot whore he round buried a f»erl03 of 
golden plate? cohered with inscriptions, wiiich be translated by means of two trane* 
parent atones (Urim and Thnmmim) foand with them. The result was the Book of 
Mormon, said to 1>e the history of a race favored hf Ctod, who occupied thia con- 
tinent at a remote period of nnti(|ni(y. The Morrnons accept the Holy Bible as re- 
ceived by all Christian people, but believe the Book of Mormon to be an additional 
revelation, and also lliat thdr diief or prophet leodvea direct IneplnitloD fhnn 
Ood. They practice plaral marriage, or polygamy, claiming that the Scriptures 
juBtiiy, -nhile one of thpir revelations directly commands it. After the death of 
Smith and the expulsion at Nanvoo, a company under the leadership of Brigham 
Young crossed the Itocl^ Monntahis, and aelded near Qreat Salt Lake, In Utah. 
They were followed by others of their eect, and, after great sufferin-,'-, s^uccecded in 
Bubdnlnj; the barren poH. and CHtablipliinr' a prosperous colony. They founded Salt 
Lake City, where a new temple of their foith is now building. Their prophet, 
Brigham Tonng, is rqgarded with greal isTersncc by his followeis, and lita sHgbteef 
win la tew. 

t There were two reapons why fh!- mea;»nre was wanfily discn«8ed— ,1) Mexico 
claimed Texas, although that country had maintained Ht* independence for nino 
years, and had been recognized by several European nations as well a8 by the United 
States. Besides, Texas daimed the Bio Grande (reo-grandD, white Mexico Insisted 
upon the Nueces (nwS «e«> T?u er as the boundary line between Texas and Mexico. 
The spare region between theao rivera waa therefore disputed territory. Thus 
^e annexatloa of Texas wonld hring on a war with Mexico. (2) Texas held 
slaves. Thne, wlille the Sonth wtged its adrntesUm, the HorUi as stroofl^ <^ 
posed it 
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oompraniae^ fixiiig the boimdairy line at 49"* uutead of 54'' 4CK 
as claimed hj tiie XTnited States 

Political PartieB. — The question of the annexation of 
Texas went before the people for tkeir decision. The demo- 
orats^ who ihToied its admiaaoD^ nommated James E. Polk,* 
who, after a ckwe oontest^ was elected P^dent The whigs, 
who oppoised its admission, had nommated Henij Claj.f 



* The annouQcemeDt of PoIk*8 nomiiuition waa the first sews ever eentbymag* 

lIBlle Idegraph. It wm tfMiaiiltted from Hdtfanora to WMhiogton, May 29, 1844, , 

Offwr A line ballt with $ao,000 appropriated by Congresa to teat Professor Morse's ia- \ 

Tpiitlon, Thin was the grandest event of this administration, and has Inrj^rly influ- I 

eiiceu uio civiiLzaLiuu and prosperity of tiie country. Thus the steamboat and the / 



t Hmxy OUqr WM ft men whom the lutioii 1oved« hut etgnallj Ihiled to honor. 

Yet his Ikme and reputation remain far abnvr any distinction wWch mere office can 
give, and nnitc with them an affection which stands the tp««t of time. Respected by 
his opponeuts, he was almost Idolized by his Arlends. la this he somewhat reeem* 
hMMhreoD, hat, vnSSkm him, he had Bot hi hU etrl^ jmn the advaategee of o 
llhnral rrhir.itinn. Ili'^ father, a BnptlFt Tninipter of Very limited meanp, d5ed when 
Ueury was five years old, and at fifteen he was left to enp po rt M^w^*'1^ Meanttme 
he had reeelTed what little tidtloD he had. In % lof^eaUn echooMioaae fttm yerj in* 
different teachers. With a rare tact for making Mends, ready talent waiting to be 
inetmcted, and a etrong determination scekitif? opportunities, he soon began to 
show the dawninga of the power wliich afterward distiogmshed liim. He hae said: 
**I owe mjr enocem In life to one single llict, namely, Uiat at an early age I com- • 
menced, and continued for Bome years, the practice of daily reading and speaklnf 
the contentH of tome hietoricn] or «rientiflc book. These off-band efforts were 
aometimes made in a com-ficld ; at oUier^, in the forest ; and not nnfreqaently in 
aome distant harn, with the horse and ox for my oidjr aodStora. It to to ^is that I 
am Indebted for the lmpal?cs that have shaped and moulded my entire degtiny.'* 
Blsing rapidly by the force of his genius, he soon made himself felt in State nnd 
nation. He was peculiarly winning in his manners. An eminent and stem political 
antagonist once lefttsed an introdnetlon to him expressly on the gromd of a deter* 
Tninatlon not to be magnetized by personal contact, as he "had known other jcood 
haters" of Clay to be. United with this suavity was a wonderltal wiU and an in- 
flexible honor. His political adversary, but personal admirer, John C. BrecUnridge, 
In an oration pronounced at his death, uttered the^ words— •* If I were to write his 
epitaph. I woijld inscribe as the hi};hc?t eulogy on the stone which shall mark his 
reeting-place>' ' Here lies a man who was in the pnbUc service for fifty years, and v 
never attemi»ted to deceive his coontrsnaaen.***— Clay, CMhoon, and Webeter were \ 



three statesmen who made American history brilliant during the first half of the 19th [ 
century. Calhoun and Webt^tcr were born in the same year (1782). Clay and Webster \ 
died in the same year (18&2). They were all unsuccessful candidates for the Presi- ( 
dencj. Thejweie, however, repeatedly i^pcrfBted to poaltlona IntheGabiiMt, aiHl 
Oalhona twice heeame Ylco-FSraaidanL 
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JAMES K. POLK'S ADMINISTRATION. 

(ELEVENTH P&ESlPEKTi 1845-1849.) 
WAR WITH MEXICO. 
1846-7. 

T. aENBRAI. TAYLOR'S ARMY. 

CanqMdgn on the Rio Grande. — Genend Taylor haTmg 
been ordeied with his troops into the diqmted teiritoiy, ad- 
Tsnoed to tiie Bio Grande and btnlt Fort Brown. Betoming 

from Point Isabel, whitlier he had giMic i\n' supplies, on the 
plains of Falo Alto (p4h-lo ahl'-to) he met six thousand Mexi- 
cans, nnder General Anst4 (ah-rees-tah)^ drawn np across the 
road. Though they ontniunbered his little army tiuee to 
one, he routed them with a loss of but nine men killed. The 
next afternoon he met them again at Besaca de la Palma 
(rft-s6h-kah da lah pafai'-mah), posted in a deep laTme 
through which the road ran, flanked by thickets. Their 
artillery held Taylors men in check for a time, when Caj)taia 
May, chargnig with his cavalry in the face of a murderous 
fire, captured the gona, and with them their commander. 
General La Vega (lah'^va'-gah), just in the act of firing a gun. 
The infantry now rushed forward and drove the enemy, who 
fled across the Bio Grande in utter rout (Map, p. 161.) / 

♦ Jaino9 K. Polk was born 179); died 1RJ9. He was one of thp most consplcnotu 
opposers of the admiuistratiun of J. Q. Adams^ and a warm supporter of Jackson, 
bi 1899, harlag terred fimrtoen yean In Ck>ngreef , he dceltned a re-election and was 
choaen governor of Tennessee. His Presidential nomination, in connection with 
thai of George M. Dallas of Pennsylvania, as Vice-Pree^ldcnt, had the eflect ol 
aaitiiiK the democratic party, which had been di»tarbed by disscnaions between the 
fHenda and opponents of Martin Vac Baien. However, the MexIcMi war, which la 
many States was atrongly opposed, the enactment of a tariff based on a revenue 
principle instead of a protective one, and the agitation caused by the Wilmot 
ThyviM** (tee p. 190), an conaptred to alfcet Ms poiralarlty %eft>re the end of his 
term. He had. however, previously pledged himself not to i)c a candldalie tat 
election. He died alxmt three m«wtba after hlatetiveiiMat from oifltoa 
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Smudon ofMdadco.-^Capture of Monterey (Sept 
General Taylor, with aboat m thoasand men, adyanoed upoii 

Monterey (mon-ta-ra'). This city, surrounded by mountains 
and almost impassable ravines, was strongly fortified^ its streets 




BATTLE or KBSACA DB LA PALMA. 



barricaded and defended by a garrison of ten thonsand men. 

A grand assault was made on the city. To avoid the deadly 
fire poured upon them from the ^\indows, roofs, and barri- 
oadee^ the troops entered the buildings and dug their way 
through the stone walls from house to house, or passed from 
roof to roof They came at last "vvithin one square of the 
Grand Plaza, when the city was surrendered. The garrison 
was allowed to march ont with the honors of war. 

Battle of Buena Vista (bwa-nah yees -tah) (Febroaiy 23, 
1847)^ — Santa Anna, the Mexican general, learning that the 
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flower of Taylor's oommand had been withdrawn to aid 

General Scoti^ determmed to crush the remainder* The Hide 

American army took post ui Bucua \ i-ta, a narrow mountain 
pass with hills on one side and a ravine on liie other.* Here 
they were attacked by Santa Anna with twenty thonsand ci 
the best troops of Mexico. The battle lasted from sonrise 
till dark. In the last desperate encounter our infantry were 
overwhelmed by numbers. Bragg's artillery was ordered to 
their lescne. Without any in&ntiy support he dashed up to 
within a few yaxds of the crowded masses of the enemy. A 
single discharge made th^m waver. '^A little more grape, 
Captain Bragg," shouted Taylor. A second and a tliird dis- 
charge followed, when the Mexicans broke and fled in 
disorder. Paring the night, Santa Anna drew oif his defeated 
army. 

General Taylor's work was now done. 11 is army was 
Intended only to hold the country already gamed, while 
General Scott penetrated to the capital from Vera Cruz (t&- 
rah krooss). 

XX. GSNCRAL KBARNfiY'S ARMY. 

Conquest of New Mexico and California. — General 
Kearney (k&r-ne) was durected to take the Spanish provinces 
of New Mexico and California Startmg from Fort Leaven- 

• Several anecdotes are told of General Taylor in connection with IMn battle. The 
day before the principal attack, the Mexicans fired heavily on our line. A Mexican 
officer, comtQ^ wUh m mesuge from Santo Ann*, ftNmd Otejlor tittlnf on hte white 
home with one leg over the pommel of his saddle. The officer asked him what he 
was waltiij? for He answered, '* For Santa Anna to snrrender." After the officer's 
letom a battery opened on Taylor's position, bat he remained coolly snnreying the 
enemy with hts epy^glees. Some one enggeetlng that Whftey** wee too eoaeplcn- 
• ons a horse for the battle, he replied that " the old fellow had micsed the ftin at 
Monterey, nnr] he «honUl have his share this tim".'" Mr. Crittcndfn havinjr gone to 
Santa Anna's Ueadquarters was told it General Taylor would i^urrender, he should be 
protected. Mr. CMttenden repUed, General never enrrenden.** ThU 

brcriiTK- a favorti- mntto dnrln;; the election of 1818. The anecdote toU la the text 
couccmiDg Capt, Bragg is dispute, bat has become hiatoricaL 
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wortih (JxuiB, 1846), a journey of abont a thousand miles 

brought him to fc>auta F6.* Unfurling here the United States 
flag he continued his march toward Galifonuai On his way, 
howeTer, ha kamed ftom Kit Oaxesm, the noted hunter^ tha^ 
he waa too late. The winter before, Captain John C. Fremonl^ 
with a company of sixty men, had been engaged in surveying 
fk new route to Oregon. Learning that the Mexican com- 
mandant intended to expel the American settten^ he went to 
their reactie, although he was not aware tiiat war had broken 
out between tlie United States and Mexico. With greatly 
inienor numbers, he was victor over the Mexicans in every 
conflict. By the help of Commodores Bloat and Stockton, 
and alao General Kearney, who came in time to aid in the last 
battle^ the entire country was conquered. 



III. GENERAL SCOTT'S ARMY. 

Capture of Vera Cruz (March 29, 1847). — General 
Winfleld Scott landed an army, twelve thousand strong, with- 
out opposition, and forthwith di^w his airlines among the 
ahiftmg aand-'hiUs and^cha^ai^ral thickets about Vera Cruz. 
After a fierce bombardment of four days, the city and the 
strong castle of San Juan de Ulloa (sahn hoo-ahn'da ool- 
yo'-ah) were surrendered. (Map, p. 161.) 

March to Maneo. — BaitU of Cerro Gordo (Axnil 18)^ — 
A week aflerw^ard the army took u|) march for the capital 
At the mountain pass of Ceno Gordo, the enemy were 
strongly fortified. A road was cut around the base of the 



* Colonel Doniphan, with one thoae^nd men, the main body of General Keamey^s 
comannd, nftidMd awr one thooiuid mllM Uiroagli a hoetlte oomttrf , from BantA 
Fe to It illo, having fought two battles and conquered the province and city of 
Chihuahoa (clie>wib>wahX His men's term of service having expired* he marched 
them tmdk to New OdMu and disduoged thean. Ths men lad been enlisted, 
matrched three thousand miles, and disbanded, all in a joar. 

^;:/. '■' 
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mountain through the forest, and cannon dragged up the 
precipice by ropes, to the rear of their position. Thence a 
plunging fire was opened upon them simultaueouslj with aa 
aasault in front The Mezicaiui fled in saoh haste that Santa 
Anna only escaped on hia wheel-mnl^ leaving behind his 
wooden leg. 

The city of Puebla (pwdb-lah), second only to Mexico in 
importance^ snmndered without resistanoe. Heie Soott 
waited three months for reinlbro^entB. 

Battles be fore Mexico. — ^With eleven thousand men the march 
was resumed (August 7)| and in three days the army reached 
the crest of the OprdiUeras^ where tiie magnificent Talley of 
Jfexioo lay stretched before them* In tiie midst was the 
city, sunoiindrd ])y fertile plains and cloud-capped moun- 
tain& But the way thither was guarded by thirty thousand 
men and strong fortiflcationa Tuning to the south to SToid 
the strongest points^ by a route considered impassable, the 
army came before the entrenched camp of Contreras, within 
fourteen miles of Mexico. The next morning at daylight this 
was taken, the troops having moved to their positions in dark- 
ness so intense Hiat^ to avoid being sepaiatedy they had to 
touch each other as they marched. The same day the height 
of Ghnrubusco was stormed, numerous baU^ries were cap- 
tured, and the defences laid bare to the causeways leading to 
the very gates of the city. An armistice and fruitlees nego- 
tiations for peace delayed the advance until Greneral Scott 
found that the Mexicans were only improving the time in 
strengthening their works. Once more (September 8) our- 
anny moved to the assault The attack was irresistible. . The 
fbrmidable outworkB were taken one by one. At last ihe 
castle of Chapultepec (cha-pool-te-pek), situated on a high 
rock commanding the city, was stormed. The next day 
(September 14) the army entered the city, and the stais and 
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fliaripeB mtyed in trinmph over tibe pailace of tbe Monto- 

Peace. — The fall of the capital virtiKilly closed the war. 
A treafy was concluded February 2, 1648. The United 
States gained the yast tenitoiy leaching sooth to the Gila 
(gh6e-laih)y and wert to the FlncifiG. 



Domestic iUMn. — ^ WUmot FraviwK— Texas, the 
pxize of the war, became at once the bone of contention. 
David Wihnot olfered in Congress (August^ 1846) a bill for- 
bidding slavery in any territor^^ which should be acquired. 
This measure, though losi^ excited violent debate in and out 
of CongresBy and became the great feature of the fall election. 

Disewery of Gold in (kliforma, — workman in digging 
a mill-raco in the Sacramento valley (February, 1848) dis- 
covered shining particles of gold, A further search preyed 
that the soil for miles around was foil of the precious metal 
The news flew in eyexy direction. Emigrotion began from 
all parts of America, and even from Europe and Asia. In 
eighteen months one hundred thousand had gone from the 
United States alone to this El Dorado, where a fortune was to 
be picked up in a few days. Thousands made their waj 
across the desert, amid priyations which strewed the lonte 
with skeletons. The bay of San Francisco was soon sur- 
rounded by an extemporized city of shanties and booths. 
All ordinary employments were laid aside. Ships were 
deserted by fli«r crews, who isn to ifae mines Bometinus, 
it is said, headed by their officers. Soon streets were laid out, 
houses erected, and from this Babel, as if by magic, grew up 

* In this ceries of battles, brevets for gallantry were won by officers whose names 
have since become to us as hoosehold words. Among these we notice Lee, Beauregard, 
Hill, JMkMm« McGMlan, Igron, Qniit, Hooker, Iioqgitieet, BoeD, JdmBtoD, and 
Andenon. 
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a beautiful city, f^or a time^ lawlefisness reigu^ supreniQ 
But, driyen by iihe neoeflaity of erente^ the most respectable 
oitbsens took the law into their own handa^ organised vigilanoe 

oommittees, and administered a rude but prompt justice wliich 
soon effected order. 

Political Fartiea — ^Thiee parties now diyided the suf- 
frages of the people. The whigs nominated Oeneral Taylor 
for President; tlic deiiiocrats, Lewis Va^; and the free- 
soilerSy who were opposed to the extension of slaYery, Martin 
Van Bnren. The personal popnlariiy of General Taylor^ on 
account of his many sterling qualities, and bis brilliant Ticto* 
ries in the Mexican war, made him the fayorite candidate^ 
and he was elected. 

TAYLOR AND FILLMORE'S 

ADMINISTRATION.* 

CTWILfTK kXD TmBTKBHTH FKESIDBIITBi 1819-1819.) 

General Taylor, like G^eneral Harrison, died soon after his 
eleyation to the Ftesidency. Millard Fillmore, Vice-President 
succeeded him. 

Domestic Affairs. — Slavery questions were the great 
pohUcal topic of this administration. When California 

* Zaduury Taylor was born in Virginia in 1784. Soon after his birth his parents 
vemoved to Kentndky. His meaiui of education were of fhe BcantleBt Usd, and until 

he was twenty-four yearg of age he worked on hit* father'^ plantation. Madixoii, 
who was a relative, and at that time Secretary of State, then secured for him an 
appointment in the army as lieutenant. From thiti he roi»e by reguUir and rapid 
degrees to a m^Jor-generaUhip. His trinmpbant Iwlties at Mo A3to, Resaca de la 
Palma, Monterey, and Buena VIs<ta, won him gjeat applaupr. He was the popular 
hero of a aucceasful war. The soldiers admiringly called him "Old Rough and 
Ready.*V Having been offered the nomination for President, he published several 
Jetters defining his position as "a whig, bnt not an nltra-whig," and declaring that 
liewonld not be a party candidate or tbo ^^Yponent of party doctrines. Many of the 
irtllg leaders violently opposed his nomination. Daniel Webster called him an 
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applied for admission to the Union as a free State, all these 
questions were brought to a focus. A hot debate ensued- 
For awhile it seemed as if the Union would be rent asunder. 
Henry Clay, the " Great Paciflcator,'' came forward at this 




DMiel Webcter. Il«^ar> Clay. John C. Calbooo. 



CLAY ADDRESSING CONGRESS. 

terrible crisis, and, with his wonderful eloquence, urged the 
necessity of mutual compromise and forbearance. Daniel 
Webster* warmly seconded this eflfort at conciliation. 

Ijjnorant frontier colonel." The fact that he was a slaveholder was warmly urged 
against him. He knew nothing of civil affairs, and had taken bo little interest Ln 
politics that he had not voted in forty years. But he was nominated and elected. 
His nomination caused a secession from the whigs, resulting in the formation of the 
free-soil party. He felt his want of qualifications .br the position, and sometimeB 
expreBsed his regret that he had accepted it. Tet he maintained as President the 
popularity which had led to his election, and was personally one of the most 
esteemed who have filled that office. He died July 9, 1860, at the Presidential man* 
Bion, afrer an illness of five days. 

♦ When Daniel Webster, the great American statesman and Jurist, was fourteen 
years old, he first enjoyed the privilege of a few months schooling at an academy. 
The man whose eloquence was afterward to stir the nation, was then so shy that he 
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The Compromise of 1850.— Tlie Omnibus Bill, Ckj'a 
meftsme, waa adopted as the best solation of the problem. It 
proposed (1) fhot Oalifomtt should oome in as a free State; 

(2) that the Territories of ULali and 2Sew Mexico should be 
fonned without any provisioTi concerning slaYeiy ; (3) thai 
Texas should be paid $10,000,000 to give up its claims 
on the Teiritoxy of New Mexico; (4) Chat the slaye trade 
should be prohibited m tiie District of Columbia, and (5) that 
a Fugitive Slave Lata should be enacted providing for the 
return to their owners of slaves escaping to a free State. 

Fimign AiSidxa^Inwuum of OubOd — ^Aboat six himdred 
adTentarerSy '^ffllibuster^'' undertook to effect the annexation 
of Cuba to the United States. The attempt ended in utter 
defeat, and the execution, at Hayaiia, of Lopez, the leader. 

PoUtioal FaxtieB.---The democratio and whig parties 
both dedaved that they stood by the pTorisionB of the Om- 
nibus Bill. The free-soil i'^i-rty was outepijlM ji against it. 
Franklin Pierce, the Presidential nominee of the democratio 
party, was elected by a large minority of rotes OYier General 
Scatty the whig candidate. 

V 

eonld not master conrage to tpBtk Mbre the school. Be eays, " Kaor * V^606 dfd I 

commit and rehmrm in my own room, over and over again ; yet when the day came, 
when my name was called, and I saw all eyes turned toward me, I could not raise 
nyiNlf ftom njMt** In iMtet retpeeto, liowev«r, he gave deeid«cl proalae of hto 

fhtore eminence. One year after, his father repolvrd to ^md him to college— a dream 
he had never dared to cherish. "T rfmember the very hill wc were agcendlng 
through deep snow, in a 2iew hiagiand liieigli, when my father made known this pur- 
poMtomo. IcoaUnotapeak. Howooaldlie,Itiio«ght« withaolsfgoaftiiilly^aiid 
In Buch narrow circumstances, think of incurring ?o jrreat an expense for me f A 
warm giow ran all over me, and I laid my head on my lather's shoulder and wept," — 
Having finished his collegiatti education and entered his profession, he at once rose 
to omliMnoe. Oectod to CmgrmM^ In lilt maiden epeedi he "took ttwHoneo and 
country hy eurprise." By rapid strldea he placed himself at the head of Amrrlrnn 
orators. His speeches s«» masterpiece*, and may well he the study of every aspirant 
lor distinction. It was a disappointment to many of Webster^s Mends, as it is 
eeld to hnro been to UmMlf, that bo WW never celled to the Tm^ Bat, 
like Clay, although he might have honored that position, he needed it not to enhance 
his rpno'«T5. Hi? death, which nrr-nrredln 1852, called out, it is said, more Oiationi^ 
discourses, and sermons, than had any other since that of Washington. 
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PIERCE'S ADMINISTRATION* 

Domestic Affairs. — Kansas -Nebraska Bill — ^The Com- 
promise Bill of 1850 produced only a lull in the filavery ex- 
citement It bnrst out aaew when Stephen A. Douglas brought 
V fbiwazd (1853) his fiunous bill oEganiziiig tibe Terriiories of 
KansM and NebraSka, and advocating the doctrine of «sqnat- 
ter sovereignty i. the right of the inhabitants of each Ter- 
ritory to decide for themselves whether the State should come 
into the Union free or 8laYe.f This bill being a virtoal repn- 

♦ Franklin Pierce was bom 1804 ; died 1869. lie had harrly attained the reqnlBitB 
legal age when he wag elected to the Senate, fie there found each men as Claj, 
Webster, Calhoun, Thomas H. Benton, and SUaa Wright. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
aaya in his biography of Mr. Pierce : " With his osaal tact and exquisite sense of 
propH'-ty. he «fi\v that It wa*" rot the time for him to ptep forward prominently OH 
this highest theatre in the land, fie beheld these great combatants doing battle 
before fbe eyes of tbe satton, and eogroatlKg Its wbole regavte. TtaenHNuibaidlf 
an avenne to reputation save what was oooipied by one or another of th<Mse gigiuitid 
figures." During Tyler's administration, he resigned. When the Mexican war 
broke out, be enlisted as a volunteer, but soon rose to tbe office of brigadier-general* 
He dietlngiilBbed UmaeSf mder Oeneral Scott, against wbom be afterwaida anc ca ea. 
fully ran for the Prctiidency, and upon whom, daring his administration, he conferred 
the title of lientenfint-general. On thr qnfftion of slavery, Mr. Pierce always pidrd 
with the Souih, aud opposed auii-biuvury meu£«ureB in every shape. In & message to 
CSongrets in ISSS. be cbaiacterlaed tbe fbnnatlon <rfaflree State govenunent inKanMS 
ae an act of rebellion, and justified the principles of the Kansas and Nehrapka Ad 
(see ahovc). lie, however, espoused the national cause at the opening ot the civfl 
war, an J urged a cordial support of the administration at Wasbington. 

t The public lauds have often threaten^ the peace of the nation. (1.) The qoee* 
tton of tbeir ownerabtp wae one of tito greatest obstacles to tbe Union of tbe States. 

In 17*^1. Now York the first to present her western territory to the g-cnenil 
government. Virginia followed her example in 1784, donating the great North- 
weatem ferritory— a princely domain, which, if retained, would have made her tbe 
richest of the Sutes ; abe reserved oidy^ 8,700,000 acrea in Obio, which she sabse* 
qnently Hold in small tracts to gettlen?. Ma^-^nehnsetts, In llWt relinqolshed her 
daim, retaining a proprietary right over large tracts in New Todc Coonecticat, in 
1786,dldflie same, and (hm tbe sale of ber bmds In OUo bdd tbe Ibondattoii of ber 
ediool (hnd of J KM ) 000. Georgia and the C a i , >] inaa gave np their right to tsnlloiy 
firom which has t*ince been carved the States of Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. 
(^.) Since th^ lands became the property of the general government, a most per* 
piezing qneetion baa been, fiball they be tteef Upon Itbas Unged largely tbe poiti 
tic- of the country. The admission of Missouri, Texas, California, and Kansas 
have each been the signal for the reopening of this vexed qnestlop.— Tbon0t tbe 
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diation of the Missouri Compromise, excited the moi^ intenae 
feeling.* It, howeyer^ became a ]aw (May^ 1854). 

*^ Border Warfare/* — ^The Btruggle waa now taken from 
Ckmgress to Kansas. A biLUT cunlest arust* lietwecn the pro- 
slavery and anti-slaYery men — tlie former anxious to secure 
the State for slaveiy; the latter, for freedom* Each parly sent 
bodies of armed emigrants to the Tmitory. Ciyil war ensued. 
Bands of "armed men" crossed over from Missouri, took 
possession of the polls, and controlled elections. Houses were 
attadced and pillaged. Men weiie mnidered in. oold blood. 
For several years Kansas was a scene of lawless violence. 

Foreign Affairs. — Mexico. — Owing to the inaccuracy of 
the map used iu the treaty between the United States and 
Mexico, a dii^ute arose with regard to the bonndaiy line. 
General Gadsden negotiated a setttement whereby $10,000,000 
were paid to Mexico, and additional territor}', known as iho 
" Gadsden purchase," secured to the United States. 

Japan, — Commodore Peny's e^>edition to Japan (1854) 
excited great attention. He n^iiated a tieafy fieeurmg 
great commercial advantages to the United States over any 
other country. 

Palitical Fartiea.— The compromises of 18^0 and 1850 
being now abolished^ the slave question became the turning 
point of the electioiL New party lines were drawn to meet 

pnbUc lanf!?? have been the cauee of inteetine strife, they have been a groat pourr e of 
national wealth. Their Bale has bronght large Bums into the treaBory. They have 
been given to tetiOeM m a stlmulaB to emigmtton. TiMjr linve been gnated Co en- 

(low collcrrcR and schoole, to build railroadi?, to rewHrd the ><o1d!erf. and Fiippnrt tlu'Ir 
widows and orphauB. In every townehip to be incorporate hereafter in the great 
weet, ooe-eigUteentli of the Irad nrast be referved in tdiool parpo«es. By the 
Bo m ee te ed Act of 1681, any citizen may secure a flurm of one hundred and oixty 

acr*"". Tt) coTT>ieqnpnop of tlie facility with which land may ncqniredt tlM U&itfid 
States has over fi.ixxi,00u iaudownere, while Bnghmd has but ;3(j,lxX). 

• During the discussion, Mr. Sanmer, of MasBacbnsetts, made some reflectioQS 
vpoikflonlbOuQliBn aadlierrepreMstatlTes. For tbte be mui iMtiled b^ Pteelon 
B. Brooke, ooe of the Sooth OaroUna repraecntaUvot, and so eererelr iiUiired that ft>r 
throe leart he wOA not resume his scei 

9 
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this issue.* The whig party ceased to exist The repub- 
lican party, absorbing all who oppu^d the extension of slavery, 
nominated John 0. Fremont^ who leoedTed the Tote of eleven 
States. The democratio party, xetaining its organisatioo^ 

nominated James iiuchanan, who was elected President. 



BUCHANAN'S ADMlNISTRATlON.f 

O^FfBDITH nSBIDEXTt 18K7-1ML) 

Domestic Affairs. — Dred ScottX Decuion, — The Supreme 
Conrt of the United States (1857), thiough Ohief-Justioe 
Taney, declared that daye-ownersAugfat take their slaves into 

any State in tlie Union without forfeiting authority over them. 
At the North, this was considered as removing the last barrier 

* A third party, called the Euow-Nothing or American party, waa organized to re- 
■ii»t Che inflomice of foreignere. It carried the voto of ooly one State, Idarykmd. Its 
motto was. " AmcrU-H for Americans.'* The partgr wooMd bitter feellQgB whi!0 It 
lusted, but It had a transsient txit*tence. 

t Jamea Bachanan was bom 1791 ; died 1868. The ^^bachelor-Prcgldent^^ was 
eixtynriz yeam old when he was called to the ezecatlve chair. He had Jnat retnmed 

to h'.!* native country, after an nbeence of four years a- nunleter to Enf:land. Pre- 
viously to that ho had been well known in pubiic life aa Congre^eraan, Senator, and as 
Secretary of State under President Toik. As Senator in Jackson's time, he heartily 
enpported hia admfailatration. With Van Buren, he warmly advooited the Idea of an 
Independent treasnry f'^no ]>. 179) a^inst the opposition of Clay,'WebKter, nnd others 
Under Tyler, be was urgently in (kvor of the annexation of Texas, thus again coming 
into conflict with Clay and Webster. However, he cordially agreed wflfa them to (be 
compromise of 1^ (see p. 198), and urged ita flivor upon the people. Much was 
hoped from his election, as hr nvowed the object of his administration to be "to 
destroy any sectional party, whetiier North or South, and to restore, if possible, that 
national ftatemal fteHng between the dilTerent States that had exteted during the 
early days of the Republic." But popular pa?sinn and sectional jealousy were too 
strnncr to yield to pleawint peri^naplon. We phall pee in the text how the heated 
nation was drawn into the horrors of civil war. When Mr. Buchanan's administra- 
tion dowd, the Iterftil eonllict waa dose at hand. Be retired to hia eatate in Penn« 
aylvanla, where he died. 

% Scott and his wife were slaves, Vlonj2;inr: tn a Pnrjreon in the Fnited States army. 
They were taken Into and resided in niinois and at Fort Snelling, in territory where, 
hy the ordinance of 1787, slavery waa Itorever prohibited. Afterward they were car^ 
ried into Missouri, where they and their children were held as slaves. They claimed 
f\*ecdom on the ground that, by the act of their master, they had been taken into fVee 
territory. The decision of the court against their claims created an intense excito- 
ment thronghont the conntiy. % 
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to the extension of slayery, and as changmg it from a local to 
a national institation; at the Soath, only as a right guaranteed 
tiiem by the Constitution, whereby they should be protected in 

the possession of their property in every State. 

Th€ Fugitive Slave Law huA intensiiied the already heated 
oontroYersy. Thesuk^jectofslayeiy absorbed all others. The 
provision which commanded all good citizens to aid in the 
arrest of fugitives was especially obnoxious to the North. Dis- 
turbances arose whenever attempts were made to restore run- 
aways to their masters. Seyeral of the northern States passed 
<^ Personal liberty" bills^ securing to Ihgitiye slayes^ when 
arrested, the right of trial by jury. 

John Brown, a man who had brooded over the exciting 
scenes through which he had passed in Kansas until he 
thought himself called upon to take the law into his own 
hands, seized upon the United States Arsenal at Harper^s 
Ferry (1859), and proclaimed freedom to all slaves in the 
vicinity. His feeble band was soon overpowered by United 
States troops^ and Brown himself hanged as a traitor. Though 
it was soon known that his wOd design had neyer asked 
counsel of any one, yet at the time the Southern feeling was 
aroused to frenzy, his act being looked upon as significant of 
the sentiments of the North. 

Political Farttes^The M elections again turned on 
the question of slavery. The democratic party divided, and 
made two nominations for President : Stephen A. Douglas, who 
&yoied squatter soyeieignty^ and John G. Breckinridge^ who 
claimed that slaver}^ could be carried into any territory. The 
repnblican party nominated Abraliain J^iiicoln, who held that 
while slavery must be protected where it was, it ought not 
to be canied into any free teiritoxy.* linooln wss elected* 

• The Union ^ party pat op John Bell, of Tenne»»ee. Their motto was, ^' The 
Villol^ tht Ooiwtttiitlm, tad ^ MM«<qiMB 
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Tbib Sootii Sccadaa — Thronghoat the fall campaign 
the Sonthem leaden had thieatened to secede if Mr. linp 

coin were elected.* They 
now declared that it was 
tune to leave a goyermnent 
whidi had fidlm into the 
hands of their arowed en* 
emies. Since the time of 
Calhoun, they had been 
firm belieyers in the doc- 
trine of State rights^ which 
taught that a State could 
leave the Union whenever 
it pleased. In Dccemher 
(1860) South Oandina led 
off, and soon Mississippi, 
Florida^ Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana^ and Texas joined it in passing ordinances of 

* This was not a BOdden movement on tbeir part The sectioaal difference be- 
twaen fhe Hordi and the Sosth bad Its powoe in the Mflhrenea of cflmate, which 
gmtly modified the character and habita of the people ; aUo, while the agricaltnial 

pnrwrits and staple prodncts of the South made plave labor profitable, the mechan- 
ical poraoits and the more rarlod prodncta of the North made it unprofiuble. These 
latagonlsina, aetUad flirt I9 the IHaaoiifl Compromlae of 1880, leopened by the 
Uuiff of 1828, bontii^r fottli In the nulliflcatlon of 1881, padSad Iqr Ciaj*a C0Bft> 

promise tariff, increased thronsh the annexation of Texas and the consequent war 
with Mexico, irritated by the Wilmot PtotIbo, lalled for a t me by the compromiBe 
of I860, awakMied anew bf tiie **«^piisi«r iovereignty" policy of 18B8, rooaed to 
fury hy the agitation in Eansae, npiead broadcast by the Dred Scott decision, tbo 
attempted execution of the Fuprltive Ware Law and the Tohii Brown raid, had now 
reached a point where war was the ouli>' remedy. Tlie election of Lincoln was the 
ptTot on wbMi the reenlt tamed The canae ran back thnmsh thtrtr years of eon* 
uroversy to the difference in climate. In occnpatlon, and in hubit of life and thought. 
Strange to my, both sections misunderstood each other. Th^* Southern ])eople be- 
lieved the North to be so engrossed in money-making and so enfeebled by luxury 
that it could oolr aand to the field meree na /y addlorB, wbo woald eaaOy be beaten 
hy the patriotic Southerners. They said, " Cotton is Kinc: and believed that En^- 
land and France were bo dependent upon them for that ^titple, that their republic 
would be recognized and defended by thoee European power*. On the other hand, 
the Northern people d HI not believe that the Sonth would dare to fight for alavery 
when it had 4,0(X),000 slaves exposed to the cbancc? of war. They thou(?ht it to be 
aO hlnater, and hence paid little heed to the threat of aeceaaion or of war. Both eidea 
a''*' *«^ed tbtlr mteMke, ooty too ktai^ 
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secession. In February (18G1) delegates met at Montgomery, 
Ala, and formed a government called the Ckm&denito States of 
America.** JeileraonDaTifl» 

of Mississippi, was chosen 
for President, and Alexan- 
der H. Stephens, of Geor- 
gia^ Vice-President United 
States forts, arsenals, mints, 
custom-houses, and shijis 
were seized by the States 
in -which they were sitn- 
ated. President Bnchanan 
did nothing to prevent the 
catastrophe. General Scott 
niged action. But the 
lar army was small, and the 
troops widely scattered. The 

navy had been sent to distant ports. The Cabinet largely 
sympathized with, the secessionists. Numerous unsucbeesfa] 
efforts were made to effect compromise. It was the gen- 
eral expectation that 



there would be no war. 
The ciy, "No coei*- 
don,'' was general* 

Yet affairs steadily 
drifted on toward wan 

Port Sumter.— 

All eyes were now 
turned on Fort Sum- 
ter. Here Major An 
derson kept the United States flag flying in Charleston harbor. 

• Even the New York Tribune declared— "WhencTer any oonsldenble section ol 
our Union eliall aeliberfttdly reeolre to go out, we shall nalal aU eowelvv meaenrae 
tolBtpttmniii.'* 
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He had been stationed in Fort Moultrie, but fearing an attack, 
he bad croflsed over (Deoember 26) to Fort Sumter^ a much 
Bizongcr poataon. The South Caiolmiaii% looking upon tfaii 
aB a lioatile act, took possesision of the remaining furts, com- 
menced erecting batteries^ and prt^pared to reduce Fort Sum- 
ter. Major Anderson was oompeUed by bis instruotions to 
xemain a quiet spectator of these preparations The Star of 
the West, au unarmed steamer, l)earing troops and supplies 
to the fort, was fired upon and driven back. The bouthera 
leaders declared that any attempt to reliere Fort Snmter 
would be a declaration of war. The govenunent seemed par- 
alysed witii Ibar. All now waited ibr tiie new President 
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STi^TES ADMITTED DURING THE FOURTH EPOCIj. 

The number of States mcreased during tliis epoch from 
thirteen to thirty-fonr. The following is the order in whiob 
they were received : 

' Vermont, the fourteenth State, and i^e first imder Hie 

Constitution, was admitted to the Union March 4, 1?91. It 
was so called from its principal range of mountains (verd, 
green, and marU, mountain). Ohamplain discoTered and ex* 
plored much of it in 1609. ) The first settlement was made 
in 17S4, in the present town of Brattleborough, where Fort 
Dummer was erected. The region was claimed by both Kew 
Hampshire and New York (see p. 110). In 1777, the inhabit- 
ants declared the ^New Hampshire grants" an independent 
State, under the title " New Connecticut, alias Vermont" In 
1791, however, New York consented to relinquish her claim 
on the payment of ISOjOOO, and Vermont was accordingly ad« 
mitted mto the XTnion. ' 

Kentucky, the fifteenth State, ^\;is admitted to the 
Union June 1, 1792. The name, " dark and bloody gro"**' 
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had its oiigin in the fierce conflicts which took place between 
the whites and Indians.^) Daniel Boone, a fumouii liunLer, for 
two years rambled through the forests of this region, delighted 
with its floeneiy and the ahundance of game. After many 
tiiriUing adyentnies and narrow escapes from the Indians, he 
esUbJished a fort at Buuue9bopou|.;li, and removed his family 
thither in June, 1775. This wa& the first permanent settb* 
ment in the State^ then a part of Viigini% from which it waa 
not separated till 1790. 

Tennessee, the sixteenth State, wiks admitted to the 
Union June 1, 1/90. It was named from the river Tennessee, 
the ^ river with the great hend.^' It is thought that De Soto, 
in his wandranngByTisited the spot where Memphis now stands. 
The fiisfc permanent settlement in the State* was at Fort 
Loudon, thirty miles from the present site of Knoxville, iu 
1756. In 1780, James Bohertson crossed the mountains with a 
party, and located where Nashville now stands^ hut which was 
iheu a W ilderness. In 1789, Nortli Ciu'olina gave up her claim 
on the region, and the next year it was joined with Kentucky 
to form an independent territoiy. It received a distinct terri* 
torial government two years before it became a State. 

Ohio, the seventeenth State, was admitted to the Union 
November 29, 1802. It was so called from the river of that 
name, signifying the ^'beautifhl river."y The first explorationa 
were made by the Erench, under La Salle, about 1680. The 
first permanent settlement was at Marietta, in 1788. It was 
the first State carved out of the great Northwest Territory.f 

Iionisiaiiav the eighteenth Stat^ was admitted to the 

* This was Uic first pemiiiMnt EncUah Betl]«iiwiit wooHih. of FMnwylvanift and wesl 

of the AUeghacies. 

t Thiii territory was created in 1787, and included all the pabllc land north of the 
Ohio. It emhraccd the present States of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, nUnolt, WlacoB* 
ttDQ* and part of MiniioHota. It was a part of New France before the French authority 
cfni^ef} in 176.]. Tiie British held poflsoseioo for iwentj years, wlien the country waa 
ceded to the United State«. 
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dnioii April 8. 1812. The territory ma named in hcmor of 

Louis XIV, king of France. The French explored the river 
Mifisissippi to the sea in (see p. 34), but their first settle* 
tncnt was made by Iberville at Biloxi^ near its months in 1699. 
New Orleans was founded in 1718.* The territory was ceded 
(o Spain in 1702, but in 1800 was receded to France. When 
the United States purchased it (see p. 155), Louisiana included 
all the region north and west between the MissiBsippi and die 
Pacific, except sach portions then occapied by Spain (see 
CaHfomia), and north to the British possessions. In 1804, 
tills r irinii wiis divided into two porti na — the territory of 
Oricaiis, which included the present State of Looisiana, and 
the district of Louisiana which comprised the remainder. 
The former was admitted to the Union as Louisiana^ and the 
\ name of the latter elumged to Missouri. 

TwfiiaTia the nineteenth State, was admitted to the Union 
December 11^ 1816. The name is derived from the word In* 
dian. The exact date of its first settlement is nndetermined. 
When Ohio was taken from the Aui Lliv/est Tcrritor}', the re- 
mainder was called Indiana. It was reduced to its present 
limits in 1809, and was the second State admitted from the 
Northwest Territory. After the Indian difficulties which 
hindered its early development had subsided, its growth was 
very rapid. Between 1810 and 1820, its population increased 
five hundred per cent 
Missiraippiy the twentieth State, was admitted to the 
. Union December 10, 1817. It is named from the Mississippi 
\ River, the " Great Father of Waters." De Soto was the first 
European who traversed this region. In 1700, Chevalier do 
Tonty» with a party of Canadian French, ascended the river 

• Thp colony waR granted to thf» great Miseii^plpp! Company, oi^nlzed hj .Tohn 
Iaw, at Parl0, for the purpose of bettlingand derivizig profit from the French poe^e*^ 
Oam tn Nortfa Aimwlo. Wlma fills bubble tnmi, tiM VkwMib crown lemaMdUkQ 
eoontry . (S«e Brtof Histoiy of Fiance, p. mj 
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ta 3te Natchez countiy^ where they selected a site for ft fort 
and called it Rosalie. A settlement called St Peters waa 
made in .1703, on the Yazoo. In 1728, the Indians swept 
eveiy Testitge of civiiizatioii from the preaent MmitB of the 
Stateu Under the French govemorB who followed, fierce and 
bloody wars were waged with the Natchez, Chicka6avv, and 
Choctaw Indians. In 1763, Louisiana east of the Miauflsippiy 
incinding a part of what is now MiasiflBippi and Alabama^ was 
ceded to the British, and became a part of Georgia. The 
Mississippi Territon^ ^vii.s creat^-d in 1798, and lands were after- 
ward added until it embraced the present States of Mississippi 
and Alabama^ The latter became a separate Tenitoiy in 
March, 1817. 

Illinois, the twenty-first ;SUite, was admitted to thu Uiiiun 
December 3, 1818. Its name is derived from its principal 
xiyer, signifying '^BiTer of men." Its first settlements were 
made by La Salie.^ After the States of Ohio and Indiana^ 
and the Territory of Michigan had been taken from the 
Northwest Territory, the remainder was styled the Illinois 
Teixitoiy, and comprised the present States of Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and a part of Minnesota The settlement of this Ter- 
ritory was greatly impeded by Indian hostilitiea The massacre 
at Fort Chicago, August 15, 1812, and the Black Hawk war, 
are mstauces of the dangers and trials which beset the pioneer. 
The great prosperity of the State dates from the year 1850, 
when munificent grants of land were made to the Central 
Railroad. The prairie wilderness was rapidly settled, and 
towns and cities sprang up as by magic. 

Alabama, the twenty-second State, was admitted to the 

* Hut entorpiMiifp trftveller, after ezplortaiir flio nUnoto Btver, Inillt a tmall Ibrl 

which he called Cr^vocriMTr ncmrr4:T]r>, nnr! li-^fT !i \t. rommnn-1*of the Chc>'aller do 
Tonty. Three years afterward he returned with eome Canadians and fonnded Kaa> 
kaskia, Cahokia, and other towns, which early became flonriahliig, tboogh the Mir 
flofStliimaiiiienatid taablti, wwe aaBimflated to tha tofllana. 
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• 

Union December 14 1819. Its name is of Indian origin, and 
signifies ^ Here we rat" It was originally a part of Georgia. 

(See Mississippi.) The fierce contests with the Creek Induui.s, 
ended by Jackson, gave to the iState a vast and fertile region. 
The firat settlement was made by Bienville on Mobile Bay, in 
170d. Kine years afterward, the present site of Mobile was. 
occupied. ]klubile was the original scat of the French colo- 
nization in Louisiana, and for many years the capital. Haying 
been ceded to Great Britaui and then to Spain, in 1813 it was 
snrrendered to G^eral Wilkinson, and baa since remained in 
the possession of the United States. 

Maine, the twenty-third State, was admitted to the Union 
March 15, 18;^. (See p. 60.) 

liCflSOiiif, the twenty*fonrth States was admitted to the 
Union August 10, 1821. Its name is derived fix>m its prin- 
cipal river, and mc^ns " Muddy water." Its oldest town, St. 
Genevieve^ was founded in 1755. St. Louis was settled nine 
years after, but was not incorporated as a town until 1809; 
its first newspaper was published in 1808, and the first steam- 
boat arrived at its wliarf in 1817. The District of Louisiana 
was organized as Louisiana Territory in 1805, with St. Louis 
as its capital When Louisiana became a State^ the name of 
the Territory was changed to Missouri. 

Arkansas, the twenty-fifth State, %v;is admitted to the 
Union J une 15, 1836. It took its name from a now extinct 
tribe of Indians. It was discovered and settled by the French 
under Chevalier de Tonly, as early as 1685. It followed tiie 
fate of the other portions of Louisiana. On the admission of 
the State of Missouri, Ai-kansas was organized aa a Territory, 
including the present State and a part of Indian Territory. 

MIohigRiij^the tweniy-slxth State, was admitted to tiie 
Union January 26, 1837. The name is of Indian origin, sig- 
nifying ** Great L.ike.'* It was early visited by missionaries 
(see p. 33) and fur traders. Detroit was founded in 1701 by 
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Cadillac* The region, fiisfc a part of tiie NorUiweat Territory, 
then of Indiana Territory, was organized as a separate Terri- 

toTj ill 1805. All the country iiurth of the present States uf 
Indiana and lUinois, was annexed to Michigan in 181& The 
act of admission gave the State its present boundaries. 

Florida, the twenty-seyenth State, was admitted to the 
Union March 3, 18-15. The Spanish word florida, means 
blooming. (See also p. 27.) Its early visitors, i'oncc de | 
Leon, De Narvaez, and De Soto, its first settlement at St 
Aognstine, its history nnder the Spaniards^ and the Seminole ./ 
war, haye been incidentally described. It was oi^ganized as a 
Terrirorv March 3, 1819. 

Texas, the twenty eighth State, was admitted to the Union 

December 27, 1845. It was explored by De Leon and La 
Salle. The latter, intending to found a Ftench settlement at 

the month of the Mississippi, sailed by it nnawares, and, land- 
ing at Matagorda Bay, built Fort St. Louis on Die Lavaca. 
The Spaniards afterward explored and partially ^ tiled the 
country, establishing missions at various points. These did 
not prosper, howeyer, and the region was populated mainly by 
roving bands of Indians. Civil war had imporerished the few 
setUers who were nnable to flee the country, and Galveston 
was nearly deserted, when, in X820, Moses Austin, a natiye of 
Connecticut, obtained from the Spanish authorities in Mexico 
a grant of land. Emigration from the United States was 
encouraged, and in 1830 there were twenty thousand Ameri- 
cans in Texaa The jealousy of Mexico being excited, acts of 
oppression Mowed, and in 1835 the Texans were driven to 
declare thek independence. After a year of severe fighting* 

♦ Santa Anna, with fonr thonsand men, having attacked the Alamo, a fort garr!. 
Foned bj only one hondred and seventy-two men, every aaan of tbat gallant few died 
at his post except levwi, who were kOled while asldiig for quarter. Here DaTld 
Crockett, the fomoas hunter, who had volnnteered to fight with the Texans for the ir 
Ubeity, ftiOf pierced vritb wonnda, but enrroanded hj tho corpaoa of tliOtM) whom he 
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and altematmg victories Ssnta Anna iras conquered. The 
next year (1837) Texas sought admission into the Union. In 

184:4 the question wii-, revived. The last act of Tylers ad- 
ministration was to sign a bill for its admission. This bill was 
ratified by a convention of the State^ July 5th o£ the some 
year. 

Iowa, the twenty-nintli SUle, was admitted to the Union 
December 'ZS, 1846. Its name is of Indian origin, signifying 
Drowsy ones.'' Julien Dabnqne, a Canadian Frenchman, ob> 
tained in 1788 a large tract of land, including the present site 
of Dubuque. He there huilt a fort and traded with the Indians 
till 1810. The first i)ermanent settlement was made at Bur- 
lington in 1833, by emigrants from Illinois. The same year, 
Dabnqne was fonnded. This Territory belonged to the Louis* 
iana tract and partook of its fortnnea It was saocessiTely a 
part of Missouri, Michigan, and Wisconsin Territories, hut 
was organized separately in 1838. It then included all of 
Minnesota west of the Mississippi Biver, bat when admitted as 
a State was reduced to its present limits. 

Wisconsin, the thirtieth State, was admitted to tlie 
Union May 29, 1848. lis name is derived from its principal 
liyer, and signifies " The gathering of the waters." It was ex- 
plored by French missionaries and traders as early as 1639. 
Green Bay was founded in 1745. This region was also a part 
of the Northwest Territory. It was comprised in the Territory 
of Illinois, then of Michigan, and in 1836 became a separate 
Territory. 

California, the thurty-first State, was admitted to the 
Union September 9, 1850 (see p. 190). Sir Francis Drake, 
in 1579, sailed along its coast, named it Kew Albion, 
and visited San Francisco harbor (see p. 35). In 1769^ 

had cut down ere he was OTwpowered. In the batUe of San Jacinto, Santa Anna, 
with flftcen liandKd men, xw defeated by ei^lit bimdrDd, under Qetend Sam. 
nowton. 
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ilie Spaniards established the missioii of San Diego (de-&'-go), 

and in 1776 (year of the Declaration of Independence), one at 
8an Francisco.* In 1803, they had eighteen missions with over 
fifteen thousand converts, and the entire govemment of the 
oonntiy was in the hands of the Franciscan monka The 
Mexican rerolution, in 1822^ oyerthrew the Spanish power in 

* In 1835, a shanty owned by one Richardson was the only hnman habitation, an^ 
Cto Vtttbay waa a solitude. The lint aanrey of streeta and tomilota waa in 18881 
The principal trade was In exporting bides, and that was 8mall. In'1846, an Ameri- 
can man-of-war entered the harbor, and took possesnion In the name of the United 
States. The town was known as Yerba Baena {good herb) until 1847, when it wau 
dian^ed to its preeent name. Aboat Oat time it bad a popalaltlon of ftmr bnndrad 
and fifty-nine. The diwjovery of cold in 1818 (seep. 190) gave the city its tlret I'ta.'t 
toward its present dislinct'on. Within ci(;htcen monthB following December, 1843, 
the city lost by fire $1^,000,000 of property, thoagh its population did not exceed 
tidrty tboosand. Sneb, however, was the enterprise of Its citisens, tbat these tre< 
mendous losses scarcely interrupted its growth or prosperity. It- ma^Miificent harbor 
%ik1 its railroad oommanications give it a veij extensive commerce on the Pacific 

COiiHl. 
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California^ and in a few jean the Franoificans were Btxipped of 
their wealth and influence. In 18B1, the white popnlation did • 

not exceed five thousand. From 1843 to 1846, many emi- 
grants from the Uiutx^'d kStiites settled in Califomia, and, under 
the leadership of Fremont and otberSy wrested the eonntiy 
torn Meadoo (see p. 188). By the treaty at the dose of the 
Mexican war, Upper Califomia was ceded to the United 
Stales. It embraced about 450,000 square miles, comprising 
what is now known as Califomia^ Nevada^ Arizona^ Utah, and 
parts of Colorado and New Mexica 

Minnesota, the thirty-second State, was admitted to the 
Union May 11, 1858. It was so called from the river of that 
name, and signifies " Cloudy water." In 1680, La Salle and 
Hennepin penetrated this region* Other travellers followed, 
and within the present oentory the whole oonntty has been 
thoroughly explored. Fort Snelling was established in 1819. 
St Paul was settled m 18-46 by emigrants from the Ea^L The 
Territory of Minnesota was organized in 1849, with the Mis- 
souri and White rivers for its western boundary, thus embrac- 
ing nearly twice the area of the present State. At this time 
its population was less than five thousand, consisting of whites 
and half-breeds settled about the various missions and trading- 
posts. In 1851, the Sioux ceded a large tract of land to the 
United States. After this the population increased so rapidly 
that in six years Minnesota applied for admission into the 
Union. 

Oregon, the thirty-tlurd State, was admitted to the Fnion 

February 14, 1859. It is said to derive its name from the 
Spanish orsgano, wild marjoram, abundant on it^ coast It 
conatitnted a part of the Louisiana purchase though for a. 
long time little was known of this portion of that vast terri- 
tory. In 1792, Captain Gray, of Boston, entered the Colum- 
bia, giving the river the name of his ship. On his return, he 
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gave each a flattering report of the country that ikere was a 

general desire to kuuvv moi*e of it lu 1804, the yciir after tlio 
Louisiana purchase, Jefferson sent an exploring party, under 
the oommand of Captain Lewis and Lieatenant Olark^ which 
followed the MisBonri to ite fiomce and descended the Colom- 
bia to the raciiic. The liL^^tory of their adventures is one of 
the most romantic of the century. An extensive fur-trade 
soon began. Fort Astoria was built in 1811 by the American 
Fur Company, of whidi John Jacob Astor was a promment 
member. Hunters and trappers in the employ of American 
and British companies roamed over the wiiole region. Fort 
YancouTer was occupied by the Hudson's Bay Company, a 
British oiganization, till I860. In 1839, the first American 
emigration set toward this region. The danger of war which 
had seriously threatened its dawning pri)6}>erity was averted 
when the northwest boundary was settled by the treaty of 184G. 
In 1848» it was organized as a Territory, and included all the 
possessioas of the United States west of the Becky Mountains. 
In 1800, Congress granted three huiulred and sixty acres to 
every man, and the same to his wife, on condition of residence 
on the land for four years. Eight thousand claims were made 
for ftnns. In 1853, Washington Temtoxy was organized 
north of Columbia River. When Oregon was admitted as a 
State, it was reduced to its present limits. 

KanwuB, the thirty-fourth State, was admitted to the Union 
January 29, 1861. The name is of Indian origin, and is said 
to mean " Smoky water." This region was also a jnirt of the 
Louisiana-purchase. After the iStates of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri Iowa» and Minnesota had been carved iK>m it, there 
was left a vast, unoccupied tract at the west, which was or- 
gaiiized by the Kansas and Nebraska Act of 1854. The his- 
tory of the btiife which ensued as to whether it should be 
dave or firee has been narrated. (See p, 195.) 
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^^ummaty of the History' of the J^^ourth £poch, arranged 

in ChiXinolo^fical Ord€>\ 

FAGS 

178Q. Wadifagton inaugurated, April 30, 147 

1701. Veimont admitted to the Union, March 4, ... 300 

1798. Kentuckj admitted to the Union, June 1, ... 200 

Diaooveiy of Columbia River bj Captain Qmj, Bfay 11, . 206 

1798. Difficulties with Genet, 

1794. Indians defeated by Wajme, Angoet 20, . . , . 15*3 
Whisky ir!«iirrcction, ....... 153 

1795. Jay's treaty ratifif d, June 24 153 

1790. Tennessee admitted to tlu I'liion, June 1, • • • 201 

1797. John Adams inaugurated, March 4, 154 

1799. Waahington died at Mount VemoD, December 14, . , 148 

1800. Capitol removed to Washington, ..... 147 
Treaty with France, September SO, . • . . .155 

1801. Thomas Jeflbraon Inaugarated, Hardi 4, . . 155 
War declared United SUtee against TripoH, Jnne 10, 157 

1808. Ohio admitted to the Union, November 29, . . . 201 

1803. Looifliana purchased from Fiance, ApiU SO, . . . 166 

Fleet sent against Tripoli, 157 

1801 Lieut. Decatur destroyed fn>ate Philadelpllia, Feb. 15, . 157 

ITainiltoQ killed by Burr, July 11, 156 

ISOo. Treaty of peace with Tripoli, June 3, . . . .157 

1807. Clie.sa])eake fired int > by Leopard, J une 33, • • • 158 

Embargo on American ships, December 22, . . . 158 

Fulton first ascended the Hudson, September 14, . . 157 

1800. James Madison inaugurated, Maidi 4, . . . . 150 

1811. Aetion between the Prerident and the litOo Belt, Ma^ 16, 150 
Battle of Tippecanoe, November 7, 150 

1812. Iionioana admitted to the Union, Apia 8^ . . .201 
Wnr declared against Eng-land, Jnne 10, . . . • ICO 

HullinvadedOanada, July 12 160 

Mackinaw surrendered, July 17, 

Detroit surrendfrod, August 16, ..... ICQ 

Constitution raptured Ciucrrif TP, August 19, • * • 101 

Battle of QueeuHtown, Ottobfcjr 13, .... * 160 

Wasp captured Frolic, Octolif r 13, 102 

1813. Battle of Frenclitown, Jauuaiy 22, 103 

Capture of York, April 27, • .168 

Siege of Fort Meigs, May 1, 164 

Sackett's Harbor attacked. May 20, 168 

American frigate Chesapeake captured by tiie Shannon, 

June 1, . 166 
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1813. Battle of Fort Stephenson, Ohio, August 3, . . . 164 

Massacre of Fort 2dims, August 30, 166 

PerzT'B victory on Lake Erie, September 10, . . . HJ4 

BfttCle of the Thames^ Oetober 5, 1 05 

Battle of Ghiyslef^a Field, Norember 11 168 

1814 Batae of Holmhoe Bend (Tohopeka), March 27, . .186 

Battle of Chippewa, July 6, 167 

Battle of Lundj's Lane, July 25, 167 

Washington captured by the British, Au^^st 24, . , 169 
Battle of Plattsburg and Lake Cliaiuplain, September 11, 168 
Bombardment of Fort McIIrnn', September 13, . . 169 

Hartford Convention, Dprnnber 15, 169 

Treaty of Peace, Decciul t r 24, 169 

1815. Battle of New Orleans, January 8, . ^ . . . . 169 
War witli Algiers, 171 

1816. In^ana admitted to the Union, December 11, . .208 

1817. Jamea Monroe inaugaiated, March 4 173 

Misnaaippi admitted to the Union, December 10, . . 202 

1818. niinoia admitted to the Union, December 8, . . .206 

1819. Alabama admitted to the Union, December 14, • . 203 
Florida purchased of Spain, February 22, • . .173 

1820. Missouri Compromis? passed, March 3, . , . . 172 
Mnine admitted to the Union, MarHi 15, , , . 60,204 

1821. Missouri admitted to the Union, August 10, . . . 204 

1824. Visit of La Favctte, August 15. 173 

1825. John Quiiicy Adams inaugurated, March 4, . . .174 

1826. Adams and Jefferson died, July 4, 154 

1828. Jaekaon Inangniatcd, Biaidi 4, 178 

1882. Black Hawk \Var, 177 

NnBifieation in Soaih Gaiolina, 176 

1885. Dade'a masBacre by Seminolea, December 28, . • .177 
1836. Arkansas admitted to the Union, June 15, . • . 204 
1887. Michigan admitted to the Union, Jannary 26, . • . 204 
Martin Van Bmen inaugurated, March 4, . . . 178 
Battle of Ok echo'oee , SerainoleB routed by Taylor, Dec. 25, 1 78 
1837-8. " Patriot War'*— Canada, 179 

1841. Wm. H. Harrison inaugurated, March 4, . , . . 180 

President Harrison died, April 4 180 

John Tyler inaugurated, April G, 180 

1842. Dorr Rebellion, 181 

1845. Florida admitted to the Union, March 8, , ... 206 

Jamea E. Polk inaugurated, March 4, , • • • 186 

Teiaa admitted to the Union, December 27» • • . 206 
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1846. Battle of Palo Alto, May 8, 185 

Battle of BaMa de la Pa2ma» May 9, .... 185 
Congross deelared war against Mexico, May U» . 186 

Monterey captured, September 84, 186 

Iowa admitted to the VaioD, Deoemlier 28« .806 

1847. Battle of Baena Vista, February 88, 186 

Vera Cruz < a|)tured, March 29, 188 

Battle of Cerro Oordo, April 18, 188 

Battle of Centre m?', Auirupt 20, 189 

Capture of Hmp 111 lepec, JSeptember 13, • , . 189 
Mexico .'Sur rendered, September 14, 189 

1848. Treaty of peace with Mexico, February 2, . . .190 
Gold discovered iu California, February, .... 190 
Wisconmn admitted to Hie Union, May 29, . . . 906 

•1848. General Taylor inaiigazated,Mareli 6, . .191 

1850. General Taylor died, July 9 191 

MiUaid Fillmore inaagiixatc4» July 16, . « .191 

California admitted to the Union, September 9, . . 206 

1853. Franklin Pierce inaugurated, March 4, . . . . 194 

1854. Commodore Perry's treaty with Japan, March, • • 195 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill passed, May, , , , . , 195 

1857. James Buciianan inaugurated, March 4, . . . . 196 

1858. Minnesota admitted to the Union, May 11, . . . 208 

1859. Oregon admitted to ilie I'nion, February 14, . . . 208 

1860. Sou til Carolina seceded from the Union, December 20, . 198 
ISOl. Steamer Star of the West fired upon, January 9, • 800 



Kaneas admitted into the Union aa a State, January 29, . 809 
Soutliem Oonfedeiacy formed at Montgomeiy, Feb. 4, • M 



Referenoes for Reading. 

Lossin^s Field Book of the IVar of iSra— Lewis and Clark^s Journal — MaC" 
k'lnitU Life of Paul Jones— Pa$^OH*s Life ofjaekaon: aiio of Aatvm Burr— 
Cooper's History of the A merican Navy — Irvin/s Astoria — Powell's Life ^ Tay" 
lor — Fremont'' s Explorations — Benton's -yy Yearn Vfrw of Public A ffnirs — Street 
and Rei-fs Osceola f Poem ) — Ripley* s IVar with Mexico — Hulfs Mtiitary and 
Civil L^e — Petrkif^* ffittorie Americana — Loetini^e Emineni AmerieeMt— Me» 
Ph erson' s Poitticnl History of the United States ~ Totne''s Battles of America hy 
Sea ami Land — Lowelfs Bigelow Papers— The Exiles of Florida by Giddings — 
Jay's Mexican War and Dawson's American BatiU-field*—^'' Tk* Mississippi 
Scheme" in Mack aft Popular Delusions — Mrs. John Adamft Corretpondence — 

Headlefs Second War -.uith England— Wkittiers Anrcl of Burna Vista {Poetry) — 
Randalf s and Tucker's Lives of Jefferson — Criswolds Court of Washington — 
Clarke's Campaign ofiZn — IngfreoU's Second War with Great Britain— Wilson' t 
Sketches ^flUuetriens Soldiers. 
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THE CIVIL WAR. 



IVorn 1861— Lincoln's InaugnratioOf 
To 186&— SwNndar of Loa'f Jmj, 

LINCOLN'S ADMINISTRATION.* 

TH ISniDEST 1 1881-1865.) 

NAUGURATION.— Rumor of a 
plan to asBaaBinato Lincoln impelied 
him to come to Washington in dis- 
guise. He was iiuuiguratcd March 
4, 1861, surrounded by troops under 
the oonunand of General Scott 

Conditioii of the Comitry.— M 
was now uncertainty. Officers of the 
army and navy of the United States 
were daily lesigning, and linking 
their fortunes with the Confederate oanse. There was still, how- 

Quetlion* on fhe Geography of the Ilflh £poch.—LoQAUi the foUowing 
places noted as battle-fields. (For battles before Richmond, f^ee pp. 236 and 2Gi.) 
FUHppL BlgBeOid. BooiMiiUe. Carthage. Rich MoontMn. BnUBaii. Wllson'a 
Creek. Hatteras Inlet. Lexington, Mo. Ball's Bluff. Belmont. Port Royal. HUl 
Spring. Fort Henry. Roanoke Island. Fort Donelson. Fca Ridge. Newbem. 
Winchester. Pittsbnrg Landing. Island "So, 10. Fort Pulaski. Fort Jackson. 
Fort Kacon. Beaufort. Yorktown. WilUamsborg. Corinth. Fair Oaks. Me- 
chanicsvillo. Gaines's Mill. Malvern Hill. Cedar Monntain. South Mountain. 
Antietam. Corinth. Fredericksburg. Holly Springs. Murfireesboro. Galveston. 
Fort Simiter. ChaiioellonTiDe. Ylelnbnrg. Gettyebnrg. PortHndMO. Chiekft* 
maugft. Clttttuioogft. Knoxville. Fort de Bnssy. Sabine Cro^s Boids. Fort 
Pillow. Wildemeps. Bermuda Hundred. Spottsylvania Court House. Resaca. 
Dallas. Cold Harbor. Lost Mountain. Petersburg. Atlanta. Mobile. Fort 
Gftlnes. Foft Motgui. Gedar Creek. Fort McAlUeter. Naebvllle. BATannah. 
Fort Fisher, Columbia. Goldsboro. Fort Steadman. Five Forks. Appomattox 
Court House. (The battles above are named In chronological order.) 

# Alirahaaa LlnocdD waa twni in KantBoky, Febroaiy IS, ISOO ; dlad In Waabington, 
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ever, a strong Union Bentiment at the Sonth. Many promi* 
nent men in both sections hoped that war might be ayeited. 
The Fedml- authorities feared to act, lest they should precipi- 
tate civil strife. In striking contrast to this indecision was the 
marked energy of the new Ck>nfederate government It was 
gathering trooper Totuig money and snpplies, and rapidly pro- 
parin.^ for the issue» 

Capture of Port Sumter. — Finding that supplies were 
to be sent to Fort Sumter^ General Pierre G. T. Beauregard 
(b5-re-gard), who had command of the Confederate troops at 
Charleston, called upon Major Anderson to surrender. Upon 
his refusal, iii c was opened from all the Confederate forts and 
batteries.* This " srninge contest between seventy men and 
seyen thousand/' lasted for thurty-four hour% no one being 
hnrt on either side. The barracks haying been set on fire by 

Apr:l 15, lSr>5. TTirt father wa? nnal>1c to rpnrl or write. AbrahamN ctlnrntion cnDciptpd 
.of VUG year's Bcbooling. When be wa« eight years old his father mo^ < d ta iBdiaua, 
the flunUs^ floating down ttw CMo on * nil. When nineteen years of age the fhture 
PresideDt hii^d out as a hand on a flat-boat at $10 per month, and made a trip to New 
Orleans. On hi^ return he accompanied the family to lUlnolB, driving the cattle on 
the journey, and on reaching their destination helped them to buUd a cabin, and to 
split rails to enclose the turn. Be was now In sneoesslon a flat-lnnt liand, cletlE> 
captain of a company of Tolunteers in the Black Hawk Wa^coun try Btore-koepor,\ 
poytmasf or, and Fnrveyor, yet he mani^d to n knowledge of law by borrowing 
books at au office, before it closed at night, and returning them at its opening 
in the morningr. On T>eing admitted to tbo 1mt« lie nptdlr rase to distinctfott. At 
twcnty-flve he was ecnt to the Lo;;islatarc, and was thrice rc-ek^tc d. Turning his 
attention to politicks, he foou became a leader. He was sent to ( ongress; he can- 
vassed the State, haranguing the people daily on great national questions ; and, in 
18B8, he was csndldste Ibr Senator, a seoond time, aealnst Stephen A. Boo^as. The 
two rivals stumped the State together. The debate, unrivalled for its statc?manphip, 
logic, and wit, iron for Lincoln a national reputation. lie lost the election in the 
Lei^slatnre, as hi? party was tn the minority. After Ms accession to the Presidency, 
his hlHtory, like Washin^xton's, is identified With that of his country. He was a tall, nn- 
eainly man, little vert^ed in the roflncinents of poclety, but gifted by nature with 
great common senpc, and everywhere known as "IlonePt Abe." Kind, earnest, 
Fympofhctic, fhlthfhl, democratic, lie was only anxious to serve Ws cotintry. Ills 
wan, fiktigned fhce, and bis? bent form, told <rf the cares he bore, and the grief he felt 
III;* only relief was when to«?ln? aplde for a moment the hca%7 load of reppons^ibil- 
tty, his Ihce would light up with a hnmorsome smile, whUe he narrated tome 
Incident whose aptness to the snbjeet at hand, and Irresistible wit. oonvnlaed hiM 
hearers, and rendered " lincolnV stories " household wordb throngrhont the oattOD. 

* The first gnn of the war was fired at half'past Ibar o*olock Frid^ 
( AprU 13, 1861. 

\ 

a 
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lihe 8heU% the garriaon irom out, safFocated, and balf-blmdedf 
were forced to capitulate: They were allowed to letiie with 

the honors of wai', saluting their flag before hauhiig it down. 

The Ejfcct of this event was electrical. It unified the 
North and also the South. The war spirit swept over tlie 
oonntry like wild*fixe. FSsrty Imes Tanished. The Umon 
men at the Scmth were borne into secession. The republicans 
and democrats at the North combined for the support of tlie 
gOYemment lincoln issued a requisition for seyent}'-live ' 
thonsaiid troopa It was responded to by three hundred thon^* 
sand Tolnnteers. The American flog, the symbol of Beroln- 
tionary glory and of national unity, was everywhere nuiurled. 
The best men of the nation were eager to enhsL The niiUtary 
enthusiasm at the South was equally anient Virginia^ Ar- 
IransM, North Carolina, and Tennessee, which had before 
hesitated, joined the Confederacy. Virginia troops seized tlie 
United States armory at Harper's ferry, and the Navy Yard 
at N(Hrfolk.* Bichmond, Ya, was made the Confederate capi* 
taL Troops fkom the extreme South were rapidly pushed into 
Virginia, and threatened Washington. A regiiucnt of Massar 
chusetts mihtia hurrying to the defence of the national oapital, 
was attacked m the streets of Baltimore^ and several men 
were killed.f Thus the first blood shed in the civil war was \ 
on April 19, the aniiiversarj' of Lexington and Concord. ^ 

THE WAR IN VIRGINIA. 
Arhngiim BtighU and AlexandriaX were seized (May 24) 

* Titite were foundries, sMp-yards, machine ehope, two thousand cannon, two 
hundred and fifty thousand potmds of gunpowder, great quantities of shot and shell, 
add twelve ships of war. The ships were scuttled orSnd, but vast stores, whidi 
of iTMWtiinabto valne at the baglmtalS of tlie war, Ml into the Oonfbdeiate 

hands. 

t A Union soldier who was shot in this ajQ^y, turned a1)oat, saluted the flag, and 
tietatalng, "AUludl tlw ataca and atrtpesf* MIliMeM. 
X Atesaadiia waa ooeapted by CoIoneL filmer E. Bllawortli and hte SoBavea. 
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by the national txoop& This protected Washington £n>m any 
immediate danger of attack.^ Fortiefla Monroef was now 

garrisoned by a heavy force nnder Greneral B. F. Butler.J An 
expedition made soon after against Big Bethel was singularly 
mismanaged. The troops fired into each other by mistake 
on the lonta After a gallant attack npon the Confederate 
defences, they were repulsed with loeB.§ 

Western Virginia adhered to the Union, and was ulti* 
mately fonued into a separate State. The Confederates^ how- 
ever^ occnpied it in force. The Federals^ nnd^ Genend 
George R McClellan, afterward commander of the Potomac 
anny, defeated them at Philippi, Rich Mountain^ and Car- 
rick^s Fordy thus wresting the entire State fi:om tlieir con- 
trol Shortly afl^rward, Goyemor Wise and General Floyd 
(President Buchanan's Secretary of War) led a Confederate 
force into that region j but Ploy d was suddenly attacked by 
General Eosecrans at Carnifex Ferry, and Wise failing to sup- 
port him, he was compelled to retreat General Bobert JB. 
Lee. McClellan's fntnie antagonist on the Potomac, haying 
been repulsed at Cheat Mountain (September 14), now came 
to the rescue. Nothing decisive being effected, the Confed- 
^te govemment recalled their forces. The only Union vio- 
tories of this year weie achieyed in this r^on. (Map^ p, 

After the capture, Bcein^r the Confederate flag Btill flying Trom the roof of a hotel, he 
went np and tore it dow n. A» he descended, he was nhot at the foot of the stairs, by 
the landlord, Jackson, who in turn fell at the liaQdt> of private Brownell. 

* Akntiarla ta on the wiat1i«ni »Ide of the Potomac, eight miles heiow Widiln^ 
too. Ai]lngtoiiIIel£^ftredlxeoiIj opposite the capitBL 

t Tliis located at the f ntrance of the CbeMtpeake, and is the most formidable 
fortification in the United Statee. It covers sixty acres of ^jround, and is nearly a 
mile in circnit Its walls ore of granite, thirty-five feet high. Its garrison, at this 
time, ooDfliBied of a enian body of artilleriatB, inider €to 

t At Ilampton, from whence the Confederates nnder General Msgmder were 
driven, some neproen were captured who paid they had been employed by the Con- 
federates in building fortifications. Butler declared them ''contraband of war." 
This gare rise to the popnhir tens, '^Cootiahands.** 

$ In this attack, young: Major llMoclOfe Winthrop, who had alieidy aciitefea eone 
Uterary repntation, was ktOed. 
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Battle of Bull Run (July 21). — The Northern people, 
seeing so many regiments pushed forward to Washington, 
were impatient for an advance. The cry, " On to Richmond!" 
became too strong to be resisted. General Irvin McDowell, in 
command of the Army of the Potomac, moved to attack the 
.fein-in body of the Confederates at Bull Run.* Each army 
was about thirty thousand strong. After a sharp conflict the 
Confederates were driven jErom the field. They were rallied, 




STONEWALL JACKSON AT BULL RUN. 

however, by General T. J. Jacksonf and others on a plate£*u 
in the rear. While the Federal troops were stnigghng to 
drive them from this new position, at the crisis of the battle, 
eevehteen hundred men, under Kirby Smith, rushing across 

♦ This Ib near Manapsas Junction, abont twenty-seven miles from Alexandria. 

t General Bee, as he rallied his men, shouted, "There's Jackson standing like a 
stone wall." *' From that time,'*' says Draper, " the name he had received in a bap- 
tism of fire displaced that he had received in a baptism of water, and he was known 
a* * Stonewall Jackson.' " 
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the Heicb MauaBsaa Station,* struck the Umon fian'k and 
puared in a croBB fife^ The effect was ineaiBtible. McDoweU's 
men fled. As the fiigitives conveiged toward the bridge in 

ihu rciii, ii diiell burst among the teamsters' wagons, a caisson 
was overtumed, and the pa^gc choked. The retreat now 
became a panioHStrickeii rout. Traces were cut, cannon aban- 
doned, motinted men went plnnglng through the struggling 
mjiss, and soldiers threw away their guns and ran streaming 
over the country, many never stopping till they were safe over 
the Long Bridge at Washington. 

Th9 Effect of this defeat was momenton& At jfiist the 
Korthem people were chagrined and disheartened. Then 
came a rciiuwed determination. They saw the real character 
of the war. They no longer dreamed that the South could 
be subdued by a mere display of nuiitaiy force. They were 
to fight a brave people— -Americans— who weire only to be con- 
quered by a desperate etruggle. Congress voted $500,000,000 
and five hundred thousand men. General McOlellan^f upon 
whom all eyes irere turned^ on account of his brilliant cam- 
paign in Western Virginia^ was appointed to the command of 
the Army of ihe I'oLumac. 

Ball's Bluff (October 21). — ^A reconnoitering party of about 
two thousand Federals having crossed the Potomac at Ball's 
Blufl^ they were oyerwhelmed by superior number^ and forced 
down the slippery, clayey bluflf, fifty to one hundred and 
fifty feet high, to the river below. The two old bcows in 
which they came were soon sunk, and, in trying to escape, 
many were drowned, some were shot, and scarcely half their 

♦ Thef*e troops compo9ed a part of General Johnaton's command at Wlncheatcr, 
General Patterson, with twenty thousand men, had been left to watch him, and pr& 
Vent his Joining Beauregard. Johnston was too shrewd for his antagonltt, aiul, 
napplnjc out of his hands, reached Bull Bon in tine to decide the battle. 

t Soon after, Geueral Scott, weighed down 1>y n<?«^, retired from active service, and 
General McClcUau became Geut'i*al-iu-Cliief ol uU ibc armies of the United btAlet». 
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nnmber reached the other bank. Colonel Baker, United States 
Senator firom Oregon, was among the killed.* 

THE WAR IN MISSOURI. 

This State was largely Union. The Convention had de- 
dined to pass an ordlnanoe of secession; yet there was a 
strong effort made by Goyemor Jackson to presenre, at least, 

an urnied iicrutrality. CapUiu Lyon foilod this iittempt. He 
broke up Camp Jackson, saved die Uiiited States ai-senai at 
Bt lioaifi^ and defeated Colonel Marmadnke at Boaneville 
(Jime 17). Gkneral Sigel (se-gel), however, having been dc- 
feaUd by tbe Confederates in an engagement at Carthage 
(July 5), Lyon, now General, found that he must either fight 
the superior forces of Generals McCulloch and Prioc, or else 
abandon that part of the State. He chose the fonner course 
At the head of about fiye thousand he attacked more than 
twice that number at Wilson^s Creek (August 10). lie fell, 
gallantly leading a bayonet charge. His men were defeated. 
Colonel Mulligan was forced to surrender Lextt^tanj after 
a brave defence General John 0. Fremont now assumed 
charge, and drove Price as fur soutli as Springfield. Just as 
he was preparing for battle, he was rei)laced by General Hun- 
ter, who took the Union army back to St Louis. Hunter was 
soon snperaeded by General Halleck, who crowded Price south 
to Arkansas. Later in the fall, General Grant made an un- 
successful attack upon a Confederate force which had crossed 
over firom KentuckyI and taken post at Belmont. (MAp,p.22S.) 

* December ao, General E. O. COrd, having gone out on a fora^png cxnirsion to 
Dranesvilk, in a »cvere aMrmiBh, routed the Con federates. Tlile little victory greatly 
mcoaraged the people at the NordI, who had been dlBheartaneS by tbe dlMStrau 
aflhlr of Bairif Bluff. 

+ The Confederate!*, in their final assault, fought behind a movable breastwork, 
compOBcd of hemp bides, which they rolled toward tbe fort as they advanced. 

t Eentncky, like Viwonrl, hBA tried to raaiin ncvtnl, but wm wsiieoeMflil. 
Soon both Ckiinfedente end Union troops vewn uiciiinped on her ioSl, nnd tbe State 

10 
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THE WAR ON THE SEA AND COAST, 

£ai*ly ill the war, Davis issued a proclamadon offenng to 
conunission privatccn.* In reply, Lincoln declared a block* 
ade of the Southern porta At that time there was but one 

efficient Vlssi I on the Northern coasts and but forty-two bhips 
in the United States navy ; but at the close of the year there 
were two hundred and aixty-four. 

Two joint naval and military expeditions were made dur- 
ing the year. The first captured the forts nl Ilatteras Inlet, 
N. C, Tlie second, under Commodore Dupont and General 
Thomas W. Sherman, took the forts at Port Boyaif En- 
trance, S. C, and Tybee island, at the month of the Savan- 
nah. Tort lloyal became the great depot for ilie Union 
lle^t. 

The Treat ASbdx* — ^England and France had acknowl* 
edged the Confederate States as beUtgerents, thus placing 
them on the same footing with the United States. The 

Southern people having, therefore, great hoj^es of foreign aid, 
appointed Messrs. Mason and Slidell commissioners to those 
countriea Escaping through the blockading squadron, 
tliey took passage at Ilavana on the British steamer Trent 
Captain Wilkes, of the United States steamer San Jacinto, 

* * 

waa ravaged by ho«tile anales. In all the border States, aAdrs were in a most 
tamentable condition. The {MOple were divided In opinion^ and enlisted in both 

armief). A? thr tidr nf »var enr^H to nnd fro, armed bands swept throQgli the conn* 

try, plundering and murdering ihot*e who favored the opposite purty. 

* The Savannah was the fin^t privateer which got to sea, bat the was captnred 
after b«Tln; taken her flnt|»rfie. The Petrel, aim from Chtriestoo, bore down upon 

the United States fri^te St. Lawrence, mistalclncr her for a merchaht fhlp. VTtu-n 
too late, fhc discovered her error. She received a sin^de Lroadelde and sank. The 
Somter, Captain Semmes, captured and burned a large number of American ships, 
bnt the next j«ar was Vickaded la the Bay of GlbndlarHnd hadtobeeold to pievent 
ber railing into the Union handt*. 

+ Diirin;r th1« en«r«;!t»ment the phip? described a circle between the firt«, escb vep?e3 
deliverin/; its tire at* it i>lowIy sailed by, then paB^ing on, and anoUier taking ita 
plaoe. The line of this cirde was cooatantly changed to mavaiit the inai^r ftm 
Mvttlng the riago of the revMlB, 
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followed the Trent, took off the Confederate envoys, and 
brought them back to the United States. This produced 
intense excitement in Englant^ The United States govern- 
ment, howeyery promptl j disavowed the act and returned the 
prisoners. 

General Review cf the First Year cf the War.^ — 

The Confederates liad captiired the large arsenals at Hai^ 
per's Ferry and Norfolk. They had been snocessfhl in the 
two great battles of the year— Bull Bnn and Wilson's Qreck ; 

also in the minor engagements? at Big Bethel, Carthage, Lex- 
ington, Belmont, and Ball's BlulL The Federals had saved 
Fort Pickens^ and Fortress Monroe, and had captured the 
forts at Hatteras Inlet and Port Boyal. They had gained 
the victories of Philippi, Rich MoimLain, Bounevillo, Car- 
rick's ij'ord, Cheat Mountain, Caruifex Ferry, and Dranes- 
viUe. They had sayed to the Union Missonri, Maryland, 
and West Virginia. Principally, howeyer, they had thrown 
the wliob South m a state of siege — the armies on the north 
and west by land, and the navy in the east by sea» maintain- 
ing a vigilant blockade. 

» 

1862. 

ThB Situation. — The national anny now numbered 
500,000 ; the Confederate, about 850,000. During the first 

year there had been random fighting; the war henceforth 
assumed a general plan. The year's campaign on the part 
of the North had three main objects: (1) the opening of the 
Mississippi ; (2) the blockade of the Southern ports ; and (3) 
the capture of Richmond. 

* This fbft wt8 sttnated nesr Penracola. Llenteiumt Slemmef, wt/tag that tn 

attack was about to be made upon him, tmn^ffni'd h\* men fr<un Fort McRae, au 
ntitenable position, to Fort Pi' kens, an almoBt impreigoable fortiflcaUon, wliicli he 
held OQtil reinforcciuejitii umvud. 
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THE WAR IN THE WEST. 

Tlic Confederates held a line of defence with strongly 
fortified posts at Columbus, Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, 
Bowling Green, Mill Spring, and Cumberland Gap. It was 
determined to pierce this line near the centre, along the 
Tennessee Kiver. This would compel the eyacuation of 
Columbus, which was deemed impregnable, and open the 
way to Nashville. (Map, p. 222.) 

Capture of Forts Henry and Donelson. — Accord- 
ingly, General Grant, with his army, and Commodore Foote, 
with his gunboats, moved from Cairo (ka'-ro) upon Fort 
Henry.* A bombardment (Feb. G) fnom the gunboats re- 

• Afl a part of the general movement, In January General Thomas had advanced 
against Mill Spring, and od the liith driven out the Confederate force at that place 
* with the loss of General ZoUiooflTer (tsolMe-ko-fcr), one of their fovoritc leaders. 
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dnced the place in about aa hour. Tho land troops were to 
cut off the retreat ; bat not arriving in time, the garrison 

escaped to Fort Doiielson. The fleet now went back to tlie 
Ohio^ and ascended the Cumberland, while Grant erossetl to 
co-operate in an attack on Fort Donelson. The fight lasted 
three days.* The fleet was repulsed by the fire from the 
fort, and Commodore Footc seriously wounded. Grant, liav- 
ing been reinforced till ho hiid ucaiiy thirty thousand men, 
defeated the Confederates in an attempt to cut their way 
ontf and captured a part of their intrcnchmcnts. As he was 
about to make the final assault, the ^in'^ was surrendered! 
(Feb. 16), with about fifteen thousand men. 

Effect of these Victorie8.—A3 was expected^ Columbus and 
Bowling Green were eyacnated* while General Bnell at once 
occupied Nashville. The Confederates fell back to Corinth, 
the g^eat railroad centre for Mississippi and Tennessee, where 
ilieir forces were gradually collected under Uie command of 
Generals Albert Sidney Johnston and Beauregard. The 
Union army ascended ihe* Tennessee to Pittsburg Landing. 
Grant was placed in command, and General Buell ordered to 
reinforce him. 

The next moYement was to secure the Memphis and 
Charleston railrotid, thus cutting off Memphis and securing 
another section of the Mississippi River. 

Battle of Sbiloh (April 6, 7).— The Confederates deter- 
mined to rout Grant's army before the arrival of BuelU 
Sunday morning, at daylight, moving out of the woods in 

♦ For four nlglits of most Inclement winter weather, nmffl ?now and ploct, with no 
tents, ehelter, fire, and many with no blankets, these banly western troops* main- 
tained their position. The piteous wail of the wounded ret^ounded through the Uo&k 
lilglits, Imk dfltCh caiM to nMay of tiien, who fIroOT 

t When General Buckner, commander of the fort, wrote to Glcneral Grant, offerinjf 
capitulation. Grant replied thatno terms would he arcppu'd except an " nnmndltloual 
Borrenderf" and that he proposed to move iuimodiatci.v u)>ou their works. ' These 
ncimnkiiMliave lieea miich qnoted, and U. 8. Gnat taM boeu ofkoM mU to bIri^ 
**Uiieniiditiaial SarrenderOnat.^ 
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line of battle, they suddenly fell on the Fnion camps.* 
Johnston had forty thousand and Grant thirty-three thous* 

and men. On the one side were the Southern dash, daiing 
and vigor; on the other, the Northern firmness and deteimi- 
nation. Suiprised, but not panic-stricken^ the Federals, 
fighting where they happened to stand, slowly yielded, and 
for twelve hours obstinately disputed every inch of the way. 
At last, pushed to the very brink of the river, Grant massed 
his artillery, and gathered about it the fragments of regi- 
ments for the final stand. The Confederates, to meet them, 
had to cross a deep ravine, where, straggling through the 
mud iind water, they melted away luidcr the fire of cannon 
and musketry from above, and the shells from the gunboats 
below* Few reached the slippery bank beyond. At the 
same time Buell's advance came shouting on the field. The 
tide of battle was stayed. The Confederates fell Lack. They 
possessed, however, all the substantial fruits of victory. 
They had taken the Union camps, three thousand prisoners^ 
thirty flags, and immense stores; but they had lost their 
commander, General Johnston, who fell in the heat of the 
action. (Map, p. 222.) 

The next morning the tide turned. Buell's army had 
come. Fresh troops were poured on the wearied Confed- 
erates. Beauregard, obstinately resisting, was driven from 
the field. lie retreated, however, in good order, and, unmo- 
lested, returned to CorintLf 

« The Federals wore thovonglil^ taxpflied. On the rwf heels of fhe pickets, who 
rushed in to give the niarm, came the ehells, and then, pourint^ at double-quick from 
ibe woods, the maguiUcent lines of battle. Many, especially officers, bad not yet 
risen; wme w«ro drewtofr, tome waehing or cooking, and a few at breakSut. Be* 
wUdered* lialf dressed, unformed, Uicgr were iU prepared for battle. 

t Their route led through a narrow aud almost Impassable rnatl. with the mud nnd 
water so deep that at times the water came into the wagons wherein were crowded 
the wonnded and &finfs soldiere. To add to their dietrow, a piUleea ileet Mt in, 
tamin? to ftinoiis hail and ra?in<>: violently for threo hoim. Mtm Corinth was 
reached, three htmdred men bad died. 
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Greneral Ilalleck now assumed command, and by slow 
• stages followed the Confedemtes. Beauregard, tindiug liim- 
fielf outaumbered, evaciiated Corinth, and Hallack took po0* 
seBsioii (May 30). 

iBland Na 10. — The Confederate's, on retreating from 
Columbus, fell back to Island No. lO.* Ilere they were 
bombftrded by Oommodoie Foote for thiee weeks, with little 
effect General Pope, croedng the Misstflsippi f in the nudst 
of a fearful storm, took the batteiies on the opposite biiuk, 
and prepared to attack the fortifications in the rear. The 
garrison, seven thousand strong, surrendered (April 7) the 
veiy day of the conflict at Shiloh. 

The Effects of the desperate battle at Shiloh "vverc now 
fully apparent.! The ITniuii guiibouu moved down the 
river and (May 10) defeated the Confederate iron-clad fleet 
On the eyacuation of Corinth, Fort Pillow was abandoned. 
The gnnboats, proceeding, destroyed the Confederate flotilla 
in front of Mempliig, took possession of that city, and secured 
the Memphis and Cliarleston milroad. The great State of 
Kentucky and all Western Tennessee had been wrenched 
from the Confederacy. The Fnion army § now held a line 

* The ieknds in ttie IdMissippi are mmbefed In oiddfr flram the monfhof the Ohio 
to New Orleans. 

t Pope, with hid array, was on the M5pponri pir^r- of thr rh-r'-. 
Be could not croes^ as the Confoderate batteries were planted 
on the oppodte shore. A canal was tbereftnre eat across DomM- 
son^s Point It was twelve miles long and fifty feet wide. Part 
of the distance was thrt>ngh h.rnvj timber, w here the trees had 
to be cut off four feet below the surftico of the water. Yet the 
ivoik wasaooompUshecl in nineteen days. Through this eanal 
steamboats and barges were safely tnuisferred below the newly- 
made inland, while the two largest gunboats ran tlie hntteries. Donaldson's roiNT 
Under their protection Pope crossed the river. akd island no. lo. 

t Besides the results here named, the concentration of troops at Corinth had ab- 
eothed the troops from the Sonth. Thns New Orleans, as we shall soe bereaftert 
an easty prey to F^rragnt 

§ General Ilalleck having boon mllofi tn Wa-^hin^ton as Ooneral-in-Cbicf nf the 
armies of the United States, Uoneral Grant was appointed to the command of this 

•XBIJ* 
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ranning from Memphis, through Corinth, nearly to Chatta- 
nooga, toward which point Gonei-al Buell was steadily jiueh- 
ing hia troops. We shall next oonsider the efforts made by i^e 
Oonfedemtes to break throngh this line of uiTestment. At 
this time they were concentrated under Bragg at Chatta- 
nooga, Price at luka, and Van Dom at Holly Springs. 

Braggfs Bzpadition. — The first moTement was made by 
General Bragg. With rapid marches he hastened toward 
Louisville. General Buell fell back to Kashvillc. Here he 
found out his enemy^e plan. Now commenced a race between 
ihem of three hundred milea Bnell came out one day ahead. 
He was heavily reinforced to the nnmber of one hundred 
tliousand men. Bragg* then fell back, Buell slowly following. 
At Perryville (October b), Bragg fiercely turned upon Buell, 
and a desperate battle was fought In the darkneaB^ howerer, 
Bragg retreated^ and finally escaped, though his wagon train 
extended a distance of forty miles. At this juncture (Octo- 
ber 31), Ocnoral Buell w^as superseded by General liosecrans. 

Battles of loka and Coxinth (September 19, October 4). 
— Every one of Grant's veterans who could possibly be spared 
had been sent north to help BuelL Price and Van Dom, 
taking advantage of. the opportunity, were mancpuvring to got 
possession of Corinth, Grant, thinking that he could capture 
Price and then get back to Corinth before Van Dom could 
reach it from Holly Springs, ordered Bosecrans to move upon 
Inka. Through some mistake, Eosecrans failed to occupy 
Price's line of retreat, aud after a severe conflict (Sept 19), 
the latter escaped. Thereupon the two Coniederate generals 
joined their forces, and attacked Bosecrans in his intrench- 

♦ At Frankfort, Bragg waf> joined by the part of his army under KIrby Smith, who 
iMid marebed ftom KBOzrUle, routed a Union fDrce noder General M aneon at lUdir 

monrl, Ky., Inflicting a Iop? of fix thonsand, and then had moved north as fflr m 
Cyntbiana, where be threatened to attaclr Cincinnati, hat wae repelled by tlie ex- 
tensive prepmtloik made hy Qencnd Lew Waflace. 
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ments at Corintli. The Confederates exhibited brilliant 
courage,* but were delected, aud pumed forty miles with 
heavy loss. 

BatUa of Miurfroasboro (Deoember 31, January 2)^ 

Roeecnaas, on aasnming command of BneU's army, concen- 
trated his forces at Nashville. Thence he marched to meet 
Bragg, who, with, sixty thousand moving north on a second 
grand expedition^ had ahcady reached Murfreesboro. Both 
genmls had formed the Bamc planf for the approadung con- 
tesL the Union left was crossing Stone llivcr to attack 
the Confederate right, the strong ConfedcRito left fell heavily 
on the weak Union right. At first the onset was irresistible. 
But Qen. Sheridan was there, and by his consummate yalor 
held his ground until Rosecnins could recall the left, replant 
his batteries, and establish a new line. Upon this fresh 
the Confederates charged four times, but were driTcn back 
with Tery great loss. Two days after, Bragg renewed the at- j 
tack, but being unsnccessful, retreated. This was one of the ' 
bloodiest contests of the war. The loss was one-fourth of the 
number engaged. (Map, p. 222.) 

Th$ Effeet of ihU BaitU^The attempt of the Confederates 
to recover Kentucky was now abandoned. The way was open 
for another Union advance on Chattanooga. Bragg's force 
was reduced from an offensive to a defensive attitude. 

* The Texas &iul Missouri troops made a heroic charge apon Fort Bobinette. 
Thc7 advancod to wltiiin fifty yardd of the intrenehments, received ft shower 
of grape and canieter without flinching, and were only driven bade when the OMo 
brijra<'p pourprl n full volley of musketry Into thc!r ranks. Thry wrrf then rallied 
by Colonel Ilogere, of the Second Texas, who, at their bead, led them to a trefh 
charge np through the thettia, when, with the color* In his hand, he sprang upon 
the embaukment <iiid cheered on Us ineiL An instant more and he fell, with five 
brftvt Rllows who had dared to leap to his elfle in this deppprnte af<!*ault. The Union 
troope admiringly buried his remains, and neatly roimded oH the little monnd where 
fbej bid tiie hem to reet 

t Thii coincidence reminds one of the battle of Camden (see p. 189. The phm waa 
to mass the Ptrength on the left, r with that to fill npnn and crush the snemy's 
light. The advantage clearly lay with the army which struck first Bragg secured 
the iQittetiYe, tiid KofecmiiflV oely cooree waa to give up all thought of An attack 
and to eave hia rl^t and centre lh>ni a rout. 
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Fint Vioksbnxg BspsdlfiioiL— Whik Boeedana vas 
bufly repelling thia advanoe of Brngg, an expedition against 

Vicksburg had l>een planuL'd by (imnt. He was to move 
along the Mississippi Uentral Baiiroad, while bhermau was to 
deaoend ih» riyer from Memphia with the gcmboate under 
Porter. In iJie mean timep howeYer, by a brilliant cavalij 
dash, Van Durn destroyed Grant's depot of supplies at IIoDy 
Springs. This spoiled the whole plan. Shennan, ignorant ol 
what had happened^ poshed on, landed on the Yaaoo Biver, 
and made an attack at Ghiokaaaw Bayoa (bi-o), north of 
Vioksboig. After suffering a bloody repulse, and learning of 
Grant's misfortune, he fell back. The captiu*e of Arkansas 
Poet (Jan. 11, 1863) by a combined army and naval force, 
dosed the campaign of 1869 on the Mississippi Biver. 

The War in MiMonrL — In Febmary, General Curtis 
pushed General Price out of Mu5 )uri into Arkansiis. The 
Confederates, by great exertion, increased their army to twenty 
thousand— General Van Dom now taking command. Gen- 
eral Cortis, in a desperate battle, totally defeated him at Pea 
Rid<]^e* (March T, 8). During ihc rcbt, of ihc war no import- 
ant battles were lought in this State.f 

THE WAR ON THK SEA AND THE COAST. 

Captmro of New Orlea&e (April ^)^The effort to 
open the Mississippi was not confined to the norOu Early in 

* Some icmr or llTe thoQMUid Indteat bid JoliMd flu OoiilM«nto vnnj^ aaA tiKtfc 

I'UTt in this battle. They were dlflScnlt to manage, says PfJlard, tn the deafeniufi 
roar of the artillery, which drowned their loadeet war-whoop». They were amazed 
ttv the slight of gnna which nm around on wheeln. They were annoyed by the lalling 
of fbe treea behind whidi th«y took iheltar. In a woid, ttielriiMhi Mrrlee «M In 
etmsaming rations. 

t The next year, Quantrell. a noted grucrrilk, with three himd-ed men. entered 
Lawrence. KantM^e, |>lu»dered the bank, bamed hon!*efi, and ronr Icred one idantlrotJ 
and flartj pcnom. B«ftoff«a«ixfllcliBtforc»jDoald1>ef{afliered, hAMW 
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the epring, Captain Farragut, \nth a fleet of forty-four yessels, 
carrying eiglit thousand troops under General Butler, at- 
tempted the capture of New Orieaus, which commands the 
moath of the river. The mortar-boatSy* anchored along the 
bank under the shelter of the woods, threw thirieen-inoh shells 
into Forts Jackson and St Philip for six days and nights, with 
httle effect. Farragut then boldly resolved to carry the fleet 
past the defences to New Orleans. A chain snpported on 
hnlks and stratohed aoross the riyer closed the channel. An 
opening broad enough to auniit the passage of the gunlwatsf 
baviug been cut through this obstruction^ at three o clock 
in the moniing (April 24) they adyancedy and ponied grape 
and canister into the forts at short range, reoeiying in return 
heavy volley g from the forts and batteries on shore. After 
running a fearful gauntlet of shot, shell, and the flames of 
fura-ralti^ they next encoantered the Confederate fleet of thir* 
teen armed steamers^ inclnding the steam-battery Lonisiana 
and the iron-plated ram Manassas. After a desperate struggle 
twelve of the Confederate llotilla were destroyed. The fleet 
then steamed up to New Orleau^J which lay helpless under 

• To concnl the vepfcls, they were dressed out with kaff hranchM, which, excopt 
by clofle observation, rtndpred (h« m TT'^distioguiehable from the p-ecn woods. The 
dlrectioD had b^n accarately calculated, so that the gnimera did not need to vee the 
points toward wMch th^ were to aim. Soraveiv wMfbelHxmlMfdiDeiitUiat^'wtai- 
dow? at the Balize, thirty miles distant, were broken. Villi, stonned hj the explo- 
sion, lay floating on the Hnrfnce of the water.'* 

t The vet^-els were made partly iron-clad by loopinj? two layers of chaia cables 
over their sides, aud tLeli- fenglncs were protected by bags of rand, coal, etc. 

X Vast qnantitle? of cotton, ?teamert«, ehlps, etc, were Tramed hy the order of fbe 
gOVe<-nor of Louisiana, and the military commander of the Confederate States, to 
prevent their fallin*: into Federal handf. Pollard : " No sooner had the Federal 
fleet tamed the point and come within i«ight of the city, than the work of destroction 
commenced. Vast cohimna of amoke darkened the Jtoe of hea^'en and obeenred the 
noonday sun ; for live miles nlon/r the levee fierce flames diirted fhroutrh the lurid 
atmopphere. Great fhips an! pteamers wrapped ?n Are floated down the river, 
threatening the Federal vessels with destruction. Fifteen thonwind bales of cotton, 
wortli one minion and a half of dollars, were oonsnmed. Abont a dozen large river 
stenmboRt^. t%vp!v,' or fiHeen plnp<*. a fjreat floatlncr battery, '^overal nnflnli^hed gun* 
boats, the immense ram Mis^i^ippi, and the docka on the other side of the river* 
were an embnced in the ftcry sacrlAc«»* 
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the Union guns. The forts being now threatened in the rear 
by the amiy, soon surrendered. Captain Farragut afterward 
ascended the river, took possession of Baton Rouge and 
Natchez, and, running the batteries at Vicksburg, joined the 
Union fleet above. 

Bumside's Expedition against Roanoke Island* 
was an important step towai-d the enforcement of the blockade. 
The Confederate forts were captured, and the fleet destroyed. 
Newbem— an important seaport— Elizabeth City, and, finally, 
Fort Macon, at the entrance to Beaufort harbor, were taken. 
Thus all the coast of North Carolina, with its intricate net- 
work of water communication, fell into the Union hands. 

♦ Roanoke If^land, tho pcene of Haleigh's colonization scheme, was the key to all 
the rear defences of Norfolk. " It unlocked two sounds, eight rlvere, four canals, 
and two rallroadP." It controlled largely the transmifipion of puppllee to that region, 
nfforded an excellent harbor and a convenient rcndezvouR for t>hipp, and exposed a 
larjc country to attack. 
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Florida aiid Georgia Expeditions. — After iis cap- 
ture in the autumn of 1861, Port iioyai became the base vt 
operatioiis against Florida and Georgia. Feraandin% Fort / > 
Gtinoh, Jackaonyille, Darien, and St Aogastiney were taken. 
Fort Pulaski, also, was reduced after a severe bombardmciif^ 
and thus the port of Savanuali was closed. At the end of the 
year every city of the Atlantic sea-coast, except Savannahy 
Charleston, and MobOe^ was held by the Federal annics. 

The Merrimac and the Monitor. — Abont noon, 
March 8, the long-looked-for iron-clad Mcrrim;ic,* convoyed by 
a fleet of small vessels, steamed iiitx) Hampton Eoada Steering 
directly for the sloop-of-war Gomberlandj whose teiiifio broad-* 
sides ^anoed harmlessly <<like so many peas'* ftom the Merri« 
mac's iron roof, she struck her squarely with her iron beak, mak- 
ing a hole large enough for a man to enter. The Cumber- 
land, with>all on boards went down.t Warned by the fate of 
his companion, the obtain of the Irigate Oongress ran his ves> 
sel ashore, but the Merrimac, taking a position astern, deliber- 
ately fired shells into her till the helpless crew wei-e forced to 
surrender. At sunset, the Merrimac returned to Norfolk, 
awaiting^ the next day, an easy victory over the rest of the 
TTnion fleet All was dehght and anticipation among the 
Confederates: all w^as dismay and disni:i] foreboding among the 
Federals. That night the Monitor| arrived in harbor. Though 

• WTien the navy-yard at Norfolk was p!ven up, the ptcam-frirate Mcrr!mac, tho 
^ne9t in the eervice^ waa scuttled. The Confederatea afterward raieeu her, razcCd 
lier deck, and Sttod bar wf th an iron prow, and » riopiDf iron root Tbiis prepirel, 

ehe looked not iiiillkc a I'rraf 1 onne sunk in the wntcr to the eaT6B. It was kaowa 
that she was preparing, and her coming was eagerly cxpcctet!. 

t Aa the Cumberland sank, her crew continued to work their gnn? nntil the tc3' 
eel planged beneath the sea. Her flag was never struck, but floated above ihe water 
Srom her BUMt-hMd after aha liail gm down. 

t This Tashee dieeae-boz,** aa It waa nidmamed at the tlme« was the loventloii 

of Captain Erlcceon. It W3» a hnil, with the deck a few inches abore Uie water, and in 
the centre a cnrions round tower made to revolve Rlowly by et cam-power, {\n\» turn- 
ing the two guns it coutaiued iu every direction. The upper part of the huiL, which 
was exposed to the eneiny*s Are, projected soyeral ftci bejond the lower part* and 
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of but nine hundrpd tons burden, she prepared to meet her ad- 
versary of live tbousand. Early in the morning the Merrimac 
appeared, moving toward the steam-frigate Minnesota. Sud- 
denly, from under her lee, the httle Monitor darted out, and 
hurled at the monster two one hundred and sixty-eight pound 

balls. Startled by the 
appearance of this un- 
expected and queer- 
looking antagonist,the 
Merrimac poured in a 
broadside, such as the 
night before had de- 
stroyed the Congress, 
but the balls rattled 
harmlessly off the Monitor's turret, or broke and fell in 
pieces on the deck. Then began the battle of the iron ships. 
It was the first of the kind in the world. Close against each 
other, iron rasping on iron, they exchanged their heaviest vol- 
leys. Five times the Merrimac tried to run down the Mon- 
itor, but her huge beak only grated over the iron deck, while 
the Monitor glided out unharmed. Despairing of doing any- 
thing with her doughty little antagonist, the Merrimac now 
steamed back to Norfolk.* 

The Effect of this contest can hardly be overestimated. 
Had the Merrimac triumphed, aided by other iron vessels 
then being prepared by the Confederacy, she might have 
destroyed the rest of the Union fleet in Hampton Roads, 
reduced Fortress Monroe, prevented the Peninsular campaign 




wap made of thick white oak, covered with iron plating six inches thick on the sides 
and two inches on deck. 

• 

♦ As she drew off she hurled a last shot, which, striking the Monitor's pllot-honse, 
broke a bar of iron nine by twelve inches, eerionply injuring the eyes of the gallant 
commandor. Lieutenant Worden, who was at that moment looking out through a 
narrow t^lit and directing the fire of his ^ns. 
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(see below), st^amod up the Potomac aad terriilcd tho capita^ 
sailed along the ooast and broke cp the blockade^ swept 
through the ibippin^ at New York, opened the way for for^gn 

supplies, made an egiesa for cottm. and pciliaps cured the 
acknowledgment of tho Confederacy by ii^uropean nationa 
On this battle hinged tiie &te of the war.* 



THE WAR IN THE EAST. 

The Peninsiilar Campaign. — ^Richmond was here the 
objeciiye point It being decided to make the advance by 

way of the Peninsula, the Army of the Potomac was carried 
downf the river from Washington in transjwrts. Landiiii^ at 
Fortress Monroe about one hundred thousand strong (April 4), 
they marched toward Yorktown. 

Siege of Yorhtoum.— At this place, General Magmdery 
with only about five thousand men, by his masterly skill 
maintained so bold a front along a line thirteen miles, iu 
length, that McGlellan was brought to a stop. Heavy guns 
were ordered from Washington, and a rcgular siege begun. 
As McClcllau was ready to open fire, Magrudcr, having de- 
layed tho Union army a months quietly retired.^ When the 

♦ The story of thiji ronflict fpread over the globe. Tt pocmcd to givp death' 
stroke to wooden war vessels. The monitor system not only presented the Union with 
a vessel which conid cope with all the other Confederate iron-clad^, render th«p 
blockade more efiBcient, bombard forts, and protect the coast against all fear of for* 
e\gn invasion, Imfc itreodeved the United States tlie moat fomitilable naval power in 
the world. 

t Previous to this (March 10), McQcllan made an advance toward Manassas, wher« 
the Oonfedemtea bad remained intranehed einoe McDowen^s defeat The fortlflc» 
tions, which were cvaniatTl on hi^ approach, were found to be quite inplgnlflcnnt. 
and to be mounted partly with " Quaker ^ins," i. c , lo^s shaped and painted to imt 
tnte nrttller7. Hiis incident excited much ridicule through the country. 

t On the evBcnatlon of Torktown— the Confederate toreee hetng eonesntrated fef 
the defence of Richmond— Norfolk was abandoned, the Navy Yard burned, and the 
Merrimac, the pride of the South, blown tip. United States troops from Fortress 
Monroe took possession of the city, and gunboats sailed up James liiver ab far ud 
Fort nariinff. Eere a plonging lire from the bluff forbade flurther advance. 
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moYement wm disooTered, « Tigoroiu pnmiit vrns com- 
menoecL 

Baffle of Williamsburg (May 5). — The Confederate rcar- 
guardy now reinforced ^om Johnston's* army at Riclimond, 
stopped in the forte at WiUiamtburg to gain 
time for the baggage .(mub, aad a fierce batik 

at once ensued. 
General Hooker, 
""Fighting Joe," 
with his divi* 
sion, maintain- 
ed the contest 
for nine hours. 
Other troops at 
*°*^la8t arriycd on 
the bloody field, 
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the works were carried by assault, and the pursuit continued 
to inithin seven miles of BichmcMid. 

Richmond ThrecUened. — There ma a great panic in the 
city, and the Confederate Congress hastily adjonmed. Eveiy- 
thing looked like an immediate attack, whcu McClellan dis* 
ooreied that a Confederate force was at Hanover Court House, 
This threatened his conminnications by rail with White Honss 
Landinir, and also witli General ^IcDowell, who, with thirty 
thousand men, was marching from Fredericksburg to join him. 
General Eitz John Porter^ after a sharp, skirmish, captured 
Hanover Court House. The army looked now honrly for 
McDowell's aid in the iipproachiiig great contest **McClel- 
lan's last orders at night were that McDowell's signals were 
to be watched for, and without delay reported to him." But 

* This waa General Joseph E. Johneton, wbo eo unexpectedly brought bU men to 
take part tn the tettte of Hiill Rnn (p. 190). He wan wonocled In the battle of Seren 

Pinef. hut appeared again In two canipaJirns nf^lnst Shpfraan (pp. 907,929). 
Albert Sidney Johnston irae killed in the battle of Shiloh (p. SSQ. 
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Gemsral Johnflton was too ahiewd to peimit fhis conjimclioa. 

He accordingly ordered General Jackson to move up the 
fciiienandoah Valley and threaten Washington. 
Jackson in the Shenandoah, — Stonewall Jackson being rs- 
* infovoed by General Swell's dlTislon of ten thousand men, 
hnnied down ihe yallej aiAer Banks at Strasbnig. The Union 
troops fell back, and by the most tremendous exertions — 
" marcliing thirty-five miles in a single day " — succeeded in 
escaping across the Potomac Great was the consternation in 
Washington. The President took militaiy possession of aU 
the vailroadsL ^ The goyemors of tiie Northern States were 
called upon to send militia to the defence of the capital. 
Fremont at Franklin, Banks at Harper's Fcrr}-, and McDowell 
at Eredericksbaig, were ordered to capture Jackson. It was 
high time for this dashing leader to be alarmed. He rapidly 
retreated, buniing the bridges as lie i)iiSv?ed. Fremont 
brought him to bay at Cross Keys* (June 8), but was 
harled ofL Shields stnick at him at Fort BepubliCf the next 
day, bat was driven back five miles, while Jackson made good 
his escape from the Shenandoah valley, having burned the 
bridges behind hini.f 

The effect of this adroit movement was evident With 
fifteen thousand men, Jackson had occupied the attention of 
three miyor-geneials and sixty tl^ousand men, prevented 

♦ In the ekirmlshing preceding this action, General A^hby, a Confederate cavalry 
officer, WM killML Be was an aoeoinpnebed and dMhtimr officer. In one pkinntob 

he is paid to have cut his way throagh three hundred men and retnmod. having 
seized their flag with hi» own iia^d and captured many prisoneie. *'Ui8 life," eaja 
FoUud, ** was a beaatUhl poem, a legacy to his coontrymeo.** 

f When Hie Fadflfil Ibroee took poeeeialoa of the bridge orer the Shenandoah, 

Jackson and his atalT were on the south side, his army being on the north 8idc. It is 
eaid that he rode toward the bridge, and rising in h!» stirrnps, talied sternly to the 
Federal officer commanding the artillery placed to sweep it : ' Who ordered you to 
post that gan there, strf Bring it owt beret* The bewildered officer bowed, 
limbered up his piece, and actually prepared to move. Jackson and his staff seized 
the lucky moment and dashed across the bridge be£Di« the gun could be brought to 
bear with any etFoct upon them/* 
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McDowell's jimctioii, alanned Wafihington, and flsred Bkh.* 
mond. w . 

Battle of Pair Oaks (May 31, Juno 1). — While these stir- 
ring events liad been going on in the Shenandoah Vallej^ 
McClellaa had pushed his left wing across the Ghickahominy. 
A terrible storm had flooded the swamps, tamed the roads to 
mud, and converted the Chickahomiriv Creek into a broad 
river. Johnston seized the opportunity to fall with tremen- 
dous foroe upon the exposed wing* At first, the Oonfederatea 
swept all before them, bat Qeneial Somner knowing his 
men across the tottering bridges over the Ghickahominy, 
checked tlie column which was tiying to seize the bridges 
and thus separate the two portions of the annj. General 
Johnston was severely wounded Night put an end to tlie 
contest In the mormug, the Confederates renewed the at- 
tack, but the loss of their general was iatal, and they were 
repulsed in great disorder. 

The Unvyn Army GheehecL — General Lee,*^ who now 
took command of the Confederate army, was anxious to as- 
sume the offensive. General Stuart led off (June 12) with a 
bold cavalry raid, in which he seized and burned supplies 
along the railroad leading to White House^ made tiie entire 
circuit of the Union army, and returned to Bichmond in 
safety. McClcllan also meditated an advance, and Hooker 
had pushed his pickets within sight of the Richmond steeples. 
At this moment, there came news of the ^ same apparition 
which had frightened Banks'' in the Shenandoah. Stonewall 
Jackson liud appeared near Hanover Court House, and threat- 
ened the Union communications with White House. There 

* Robert Erhranl Lee WM bom In Stafford, Virj^nia, Jan. 10,1807; tiled in Lexing- 
ton, Oct. 13, 1870. Uia Cither, General Henry Lec, was tlic celebrated light-horae 
Hany" of Bevoladoniiry fluue. Bobeit early evinced a love for a military Ulfe, and 
during hie Wes^t point cuur^iG bocamc noted for 111- l^jvotlon to liis etndies. In the 
Alezkan war ho m :is Oeaeral Scott'a cblef engineer, and waf thrice breveted for lus 
aervlefta. Wben VirgiuU aecadud, be Oirew in hia ibitones with hit^ native 8ute, 
AlUiimi^ General Scott IumI already Intimated kU intention of nominating ^ 

• 
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was no Icmger any thought of monng on Biehmond. Hooker 

was recalled. McClellan resolved to "change his base** of 
supply from the York River to the Jame& 

The tSeven Day^ Baiilea* — Tho very morning MoClel- 
Ian oame to this dedsiony and ere the flank movement had 
commenced, Lee, massing his strength on his left, fell upon 
the Union right at Mcchaiiicsville (June 2G). Having re- 
pulsed this attack, at dawn the troops retired tp Gaines's 
MiUy where by the most desperate exertions Pcnrter hekl the 
bridges across the Ohick- 
ahominy until night, and 
tiien, burning them, with- 
drew to the south bank. 
That night (June 28) Lee 
detected McClellan's move- 
menty and instantly started 
columns along the roads 
that intersected the lino of 
retreat ]Ma^nder struck 
the Federal flank (June 29) 
at Savaged s Slatim. The 
Union troops maintained 
their j)osition till night, and 

then continued the movement Longstreet and Hill en- 
count»»d the line of march as it was passing Frazier^s 
Farm (June 30), but could not break ii During the dark- 
ness, the Union troops, worn out by the constant marching or 
fighting and- the terrible heat and du8t> collected at Malvern* 




CBKBKAL KMBirr K. LSB. 



Bacceseor. Lee was Immediately appointed major-general of the Virginia fbrces, 
■lid was toon after designated to fprlify Richmond. The magnificent strategy he 
displayed in the Seven Days' fl^'ht made '* Uncle Plobert," as he wa»» familiarly calknl, 
the moat trusted of the Coufederato leaders. For three years he baffled every attempt 
to take Biehmond, which 1^ only with the goventment of which it was the eapltal, 
•Dd the army and general which were its defence. General Lee was handfomo in 
fiice and figure, a graceful rider, grave and eilent in deportment— just the bearing to 
capHvate a soldier; while hla deep piety, truth, piuccrity, and honesty won the 
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On an derated plateaa liang in the fom of an ampbitheatre^ 
on whoae doping ddee were arranged tier upon tier of 

batteries, uiih gunboats protecting the left, the broken frag- 
ments of Llie splendid Army of the Potomac made their last 
stand (July 1). Here iiee xeoeiTed ao bloody a check that he 
pressed the pursuit no fturther. The Union troops retired un- 
disturbed to Harrison's Landing. 

The Effect of this campaign was triumphant for the Con* 
federate cause. The Union retreat had been conducted with 
ddU, the troops had shown great bravery and steadiness, the 
repulse at Malvern was decided, iiud Lee had lost probably 
twenty tliousand men ; yet the siege of Eichmond had been 
xaaaed, ten thousand prisoners captured, immense stores taken 
or destroyed, and the Union army cooped up on James 
Kiver, under the protection of the gunboats. The dibcourage- 
ment at the North was as great as after the battle of Bull 
Run. linooln called for a levy of three hundred thousand 
troops. 

Campaign against Pope. — Richmond being relieved 

from present peril, Lee threatened to march his victorious 
army against Washington. General Pope, who commanded 
the troops for the defence of that city, was stationed at the 
Rapidan. General McOlellan was directed to transfer his 
army to Aequia Creek (see map, p. 2G1), and put it under 
the comniand of General Pope. Lee, now relieved from all 
fear for Richmond, immediately massed his troops against Pope 
to crush him before the Army of the Pot(nnao could arrire.* 

Pope being held in check by the main ainiy in frunt. Gen- 
eral Jackson was sent around Pope's right wing to flank Imn. 
Passing through Thoroughfare Gap he reached the railroad at 

♦ In the mean time Jack«on nttarked Banks at Cedar Mountain (AnaTi^t 9) and 
defeated him after a bloo<ly battle, but, nnable to maintain hie poBltion, fell i^ck on 
I<ee*« advancing army. Pope, seeing the fttrflll Odd* •gainst wUflh b* IVM to COB> 
tend, took pott behind the Bappabaiinock> 
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Bristoe's Station, in the rear of Pope's army (August 20). 
General Pope^ seemg an opportunity while liee^B onny was thus 
divided to cut it up in detail, turned upon Jackson. But the 
Army of the Potomac not promptly reinforcing him, his plans 
failed, and instead of "bagging" Jack^suii d divibiun, he wcs 
compelled, with only forty thousand men, to fight the entire 
Confederate army on the old hattle-field of Bull Bun. Ex- 
hausted^ cot off from supplies^ and oyerwhelmed by numbers, 
the shattered remains of the Union forces were glad to take 
refuge within the fortifications of Washington,* 

The Effect of this brief campaign was signal The Union 
anny had lost thurty thousand men and Tast supplies^ while 
the way to Washington was open to the Confederates. Tlie 
Capital had not been in such poril since the war began. 
Without, was a yictorious army ; within, only broken battalions 
and no general 

Iiivasion cf BCaryland. — ^Flushed with success, Lee now 
crossed the Potomac and entered Maryland,! hoping to secure 
volunteers and incite an insurrection. McClellan being re- 
stored to the command of the Army of the Potomac, reorgau* 
ized the shapeless mass and set out in pursuit On the way 
he found a copy of Lee's order of march. Learning from this 
that Lee had divided his forces,}; and that but a portion re- 
mained in his £ront^ he hastened in pursuit Overtaking the 
Confederate rear at StnUh Mountain^ and forcing the passes, 
tiie TTnion army poured into the vall^ beyond (Map, p. 223.) 

♦ During the pursuit by Lee's forces, an engagement took place at Chantilly (Sep» 
temoer 1). It cost the Union army two able officers— G^eiale Stevens and Kearney, 
latter, eepeetallr, wia derotedlr loved bjr bte eoldleft. On Uie IwttMelil, bmn- 

dishing his sword in only liand, and taking tiie I'^^s In Ub teeth, be bad often 
Jed them in the most desperate and irresistible ciiar<,'e!*. 

t This wa» September 5, the very day that Bragg entered Kentacky on his great 
mid. 

' X Lee had sent Jackson with tweoty>five thoasand men against Harper's Ferry. 

That redoubtable lender (^r-irkly carried the heip;ht8 which overlook the villnc'fv forced 
Colonel Miles, with eleven tliouiauU men, to a^rrcader, and then haaleued bAck td 
take part In the aptyroedilsg conleet 

ii 
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BatiJs of Aniietam (September 17). — ^Lee, perceiving his 

niistiike, IVll back across Antietam (An-te'-tain) Creek and hur- 
ried off couriers to hasten the return of his scattered Corps. For- 
tanately for him, McClellan delayed his attack a daj^ and in the 
meantime Jackson had retnmed* At early dawn, Hooker fell 
upon the. Confederate left, wliile Bumside, as soon as affairs 
Jouked favorable there, wad to cany tlie bridge and attack 
their right Tlie Union army was over eighty thousand 
strong, and the Confederate hut half that number. The 
Union advance was impetuous, but the Confederate defence 
WHS no less obstinate. Hooker was wouiuled, and his corps 
swept from tlie field. BoUi sides wero reinforced. Bnrnside 
advanced, but tdo late to relieve the pressure on the Union 
right Night ended this bloody light. The morning found 
neither commander ready lo assail his opponent. That night, 
Lee retired unmolested across the Potomac* Six weeks after, 
the Unian army crossed into Viiginia 

The Effect of thisindeciave battle was that of a Union vio* 
tory. Tho North was saved from invasion, and Washington 
froin any danger of attack, Lincohi now detenuined to issue 
the Emancipation Proclamation, declaring freedom to all the 
slaves in the seceded States.f 
Batae of Fredericksbuxg. — Oencial dissatisfection be- 

♦t)nnn<» this invasion ibo ronrcdcrate poldir^-s hnrl pnrlnrtnl cvrry privation ; one- 
balf were in rags^ and tlioutf^udii barefooted had umrked their path with crimson. Yet 
ihoeleft, hatlew, and ragged, tb^ bad marched aad ftMgiit with a herolam like that 

of the Kevoltitloimry limes. But they thfiir equals at AnfiKnm. Jsckaon's and 
nook(!r't< men foutjht until both sides were nearly exterminated, and when the hrokeo 
fragmeuts fell back the windrows of dead showed where their ranka had stood. 

t Lincoln prepared the oiiglna] draft In thfe Jtily preceding, when the tTnten 
forces were in the midst of reverses. Carpenter repeats President Lincoln's words 
fhtif»: " I put iho dr:ift of the pniclamation aside, waiting fbr a victory. Well, the 
next news we bmi was of Pope^s disaster at Bull Run. Things luoked darker than 
erer. Finally came the week of the battle of Antietam. I determined to wait no 
lon<?er. The new? came. 1 ihinlc. on Wednesday, tliat the advantafre was on onr 
aide. I was then staying at the Soldier's ITorne. Here I finished writing the 
•econd draft of the proclamation ; came up on Saturday ; called the Cabinet together 
to hear it, and it was pnbltabed the following; Monday. I made a itdUmn WW b^foit 
Oad, that if nmn-al T-- was thiven l(u k from Mar^ma I votOd erawn OU fViVtt 
by the declaruiUm qf jretdom to the slaves t '* 
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ing expressed at tlie slowness with which McClelkin pursued 
the letreating amy, General Bomside was appointed his sac- 
oessor. Graamg the Bappahaimock on pontoon bridges at 
Fredericksbmg, he attempted (December 13) to storm the 
works in the rear of the town. The Confederates, intrenched 
behind a long stone wall, and on heights crowned with artil* 
lery, easily lepolsed the repeated assaults of the Union troops. 
Night meroifoUy pat an end to the firoitleBB massacre. The 
Federal loss was over twelve thousand, ni Lirly luiU" ui" whcun fell 
before the fatal stone walL* The survivors drew back into the 
city, and the next night crept quietiij across the bridges to 
their old camping gioond. 

Gmeral Review of the Second Tear of the War. — 
The Confederates had gained the victories of Jackson in 
the Shenandoah ; of Lee in the Peninsular campaign and 
those against Pope; Bragg's great raid in Kentucky; and 
the battles of Cedar Monntain, Chickasaw Bluff, and Fred- 
ericksburg. 

The Federals had taken Forts Ilcnry, Donelson, Pulaski, 
Macon. Jackson, St Philip, and Island No. 10; had opened 
the Mississippi toYicksbnTg, occupied New Orleans, Boanoke 

Island, Newbern, Yorktown, Norfolk and Memphis; liad 
gained the battles of Pea Ridge, Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, 
Sonth Moantain, Antietam, luka^ Corinth and Murfreesboro^ 

• This Mild fltone wftll, ftmr fleet blgh* oompletely sheltered the troop?, while they 
poured a mnrderons lire upon the attacking party. In the aeeault, Meagher's Irish 
troops eepeclally distingnit^hed themeelTes, leaving two-thirds of their number on 
the field of their heroic action. The London Times* correspondent, who watched the 
battte from the heights, speaking of their desperate valor, eays : "Never at Ftaite- 
coy. ATT^nera, nor of WnteHoo wan more undoubted courage displayed T)y the pnnn of 
Erin than during those eix ftvntic dashes which they directed against the almot«t 
Impregnable ixMltioo of Iheir Ibe. That any mortal man ooold have etrried the poet- 
tiou, deilanded •sit was, it pcems idle for a moment to believe, Bnt the bodies which 
lie in denfe tnafpes within forty-eight yards of the muzzles of Colonel Walton's gune 
arc the best evidence what manner of men they were who pressed on to death with 
(he daontleKfmero of a race which has gained glory on a thousand battle-fields, and 
never more rUMy deierved it than at the foot of MaiTe'a Heights, on the 18tb day ol 
December, ISeaL*" 
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mid had put to (light the Menimac The marked saccessee 
were mainly at the West and along the coast; while in Vir* 
ginia, as defeats bad fiiUowed Tiotcnies so soon as to 
hide their memovy. 

THE SIOUX WAR. 

In the midst of this civil strife^ the Sioux (aoo) IndiaDS 
became dissatisfied with the Indian traders, and the non- 
payment of the money due them. Bands of warriors under 
Little Crow and other chiefe perpetrated the most horrible 
massacres in Minnesota^ Iow% and Daootah. Oyer seven * 
hnndred whites were dain, and many tiionssnds diiTen fiom 
their homes. Colonel Sibley, after a month's pursuit of 
the savages, routed them, and took Hve hundred ph^ucra. 
Thirty-nine were hong on one scaffidd^ at Mankato, Minn, 
December 2^ 

1863. 

The Situation. — The plan of the war was the same as 
In the preceding year, but included also the occupation of 
Tennessee, The ^Federal amy was about seyen hnndied 
thousand strong ; the Confederate, not more than half that 
number. The Emancipation Frodamation was issued at the 
opening of the year. 

THE WAR IN THE WEST. 

The Second Expedition Against Vioksbmrg. — Giant 

continued his great task of opeiiiiig the Misassippi. After 
several weeks of fruitiefis efEort against Yicksburg upon the 
north, he marched down the west side of the xiyer, while 
the gonboatsy running the batteiiee^* passed below Hie 

• The rnnnlTTT of thn ir'ttorles with trnTr^port? wn? considered 80ha«ardon» thni 
the ottcers would not order their crews to take the fearftil ristE, but called for yolun> 
tMit. Soiiiiti7prtvitMoStei«dtlieiiiMlT6i,tiiattlifi7imconv^ 
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city and ferried the army across. Hastoning forward, he do. 
feated the Confiaderate adyftnce under Pemberton, at Fart OUh 
gon (May 1). Learning that 
General Job, R Jollnston 
was coming to Pemberton^s 
assistaace, lie rapidly pushed 
between them to Jackson, 
that, wldle holding back 
Johnstonwith his right hand, 
with his left he might drive 
Femberton into Vicksbnri^ 
and thna capture his whole 

army. Pnrsning this design, he defeated Johnston at Jackson 
(May 14), and then, turning to the west, drove Pembertou 
firom his position at Champwn Miik (May 16) ; next at Big 
Black River (May 17); and in seventeen days from the time 
he landed, Pemberton's army was shut up within the in- 
trench men ts at Vickshurg. Here two desperate assaults 
failed. The Union troops then threw up intrenchments. 
Mines and connter-mines were dug. Not one of the garri- 
son conld show his head above the works withont being 
picked off by the watchful riflemen. A hat, held above a 
port-hole, was pierced in two minutes with fifteen balls. 
Shells reached all parts of the cily. The inhabitants bur* 
rowed in caves to escape Ihe iron storm which rained npon 
them. The garrison, worn out by forty-seven days in the 
trenches, surrendered on the ith of July. 

The jSj^M^v— This campaign cost the Oonfedera t es five 
batOee^ the dties of Vicksbnrg and Jackson, thii-ty-sev^ 



One boy, drawing a lucky number, was offfered $100 for his chance, but reftieed It, 
and lived to tcU the story. The gauntlet of batteries extended eight miles. The 
first gunboat erept silently down in the shadow uS fhe trees which lined the bank. 
The Confederates at Vicksburg diBcoverlng the movement, kindled a bonfire which 
lighted up the whole aoene, and made the other vessels a fiUr tarxet for their gonnera 
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thonfland prisonere, ten thousand killed and wonnded, and 
immense stores. On tlio fall of Vicksburg, Port Hudson, 
vhioh had been l)csiege(l by General Banks for many weeks, 
inzrondeied.* The Misausippi was now open to the Gni^ 
and the Confederacy was cnt in twain* One great otject of 
the Nortli wad accompikhed. 

THE WAR IN TENNESSEE AND GEORGIA. 

Bosecrans, after the battle of Mnr&eesborOy made no for- 

mill niuvement until June.f With sixty thousand men, he 
then marched against Bragg. By threatening his commu> 
nicationd^ he compelled Bragg to eyacaate Chattanooga { 
(Sept. 8). Bosecrans pushed on in pnrsnit of Bragg, whom 
he supposed to be in full retreat. Bnigg, however, having 
received powerful reinforcements, tamed upon his pursuers 
so snddenly, that they narrowly escaped being cut up in 
detail while scattered along a line forty miles in length. 
The Union forces rapidly concentrated, and tko two iu-mic3 
met on the Chickamauga.§ 

* To escape the lleiy tempett whkih constantly swept over Port Hudson, and to 
proTido for the Mfety of their nuguliies, the garriton dug deep reeauea In tbe 
bloflli, approached by 8t( pi^ cut out of the earth. An efe-wltneea says : Aa we rode 

along the earthworks insldo, after the siege, it was curious to mark tlie mgenions 
ways in which th^ bad borrowed holes to shelter themselvea from shell and from 
the intolemble nija of ttie emi ; while at work, they mutt have looked like so muj 
nbbita popping in and oot of their warrens.^ 

t One objection which Ropecrans oppoprrl to a forward movement waB his inferi- 
ority in cavalry. This was removed in Jt:: , when General John H. Morgan, with 
about four thousand Confederate cavalry, crossed the Ohio at Brandenburg, swept 
around Cinefaraati, and atmck the river again near nrkerstnug. During his entire 
route, he had been haraspod by militia. At this point he was overtaken by hie pu^ 
suers, while pinhoats in tlie rivor prevented his crossing. I^early the enttro force 
was captured. Morgan etscaped, but was fiiuilly taken and confined in tlio penitaa- 
tiary at Colombna. Four months afterward, be broke JaU and reached Bicbmond la 
•afety. 

X Ooreral Bracnr had here an opportnnity to he phut np in Chattanooga, aRPemhe^ 
ton had been In Vicksburg ; but, a more acute strategist, he knew the value of aS 
army in the field to he greater flian that of any fiirilfled dtr 

I ni the Indian laagnafle, the Blver of Death ''—an omlnona name t 
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Battle of Chickamauga (September 19, 20).— Tho first 
day's fight was indecisive. About noon of the second day, 
the Federal line became broken from the movement of troops 
to help the left wing, then hard piesBed. Longstreet canght 
the opportanity, pushed a brigade into tlie gap, and swept 
the Fedenil right and centre from the field. The rushing 
crowd of fugitives bore liosecrans himself away. In this crisis 
of the battle all depended on the lefl^ under Thomas. If 
that yielded, the army would be utterly routed. All through 
the long afternoon the entire Confederate anny snrp^ed against 
it But Thomas held fast* At night he deliberately with- 
drew to Chattanooga^ picking up fire hundred prisoners on 
the way. The Union armv, how- 
ever, defeated in the tield, was 
now shut up in its intrenchmenta. 
Bragg occupied the hills com- 
manding the dij, and cut off its 
communications. The garrison was 
threatened with starvation.f 

Battle of Cbattanoogat (Nov. 
%4tf 25). — Graytt having been ap- 
pointed successor to Kosecrans, im- 
mediately hastened to Cliattan()()g{u§ 
Affairs soon wore a different look. 
Hook^ came witii two cozps from the Aimy of the Potomac ; | 

*H6 wasthencelbift 8^edtbe**Itoc3t<»f Chktamaiiga.^ HewMta ooannaiidof 
men M teave a« himself. Col. George, of the Second Minneeoia, being asked How 
long can yon hold thin paea ?" replied, " Until the repriment is mnstorcd out of service." 

t " Starvation had so destroyed the animals that there wero not artillery horses 
enough to take a battery into action. The number of mules that periehed was. 
graphleallr indicated hj one of the Mddiera ot the Anny of Um TemiOiaee: *Tbe 
mud was so deep that we could not travel by the road, but we got almg pcetty well 
by stepping from mule to mule as thoy lay dead by the way.' " — Dtxg^* 

t In the Cherokee langnncre. ''The IlawkV Nest." 

§ Thomas held command after Rosecrans left, and Giant was afraid he might enr> 
render befbre re-nforeements conM reach htm, and tberelbre telegraphed him to bold 
&st. The characteristic reply was, " I will itey till T starve." 

I TweDtj-ttuee thonaand stroog, tbej were carried by rail from the Bapidan, in 
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and Shermaii lia^jtcucd by forced jnarches from luka, two hun- 
dred miles awaj* Clofimnamcatioiiswerexe-egtablished. Thomas 
made a daah^ and seized Orchaid Knob (November 23). The 
following day Hooker charged the fortifications on Lookout 
Mountain.f ilis troops had bec-u ordered to stop on tlie high 
ground) but^ carried away by the ardor of the attack^ they 
swept oyer the crest, drivmg the enemy before them. Through 
the mist that filled the vallev, the anxious watchci-s helow 
caught only glimi^ses of this far -fumed "battle above the 
clouds." The next morning Hooker advanced on the south 
of Missionary Bidge. Sherman dmnng the whole time had 
been pounding away on the nortliem flank. Grant, from his 
• position on Orchard Knob, perceiving that the Confederate 
hue in front of him was being weakened to repel these attacks 
on the fiankfl^ saw that the critical moment had oome^X 
launched Thomas's corps on its centre. The orders were to 
take the rifle-pits at the foot of Missionary Ridge, then halt and 
re-form; but the men forgot them aU, carried the works at 

Virginia, to Stcvcnpon, in Alabama, eleven hundred and ninety-two mile?, in peven 
dayt«. They ate their rationBa8iliey rode. Not a moment wai^lu^t. The cuemy did not 
know of Ih^ ehftnge of iMse not!] Hooker appetred In ftont. 

*It\vns a beautiftil day. The men had on their best untDonnt, and the bandt< die* 
conrped the livelioHt mu-u . The hills were crowded with spectators. The Con- 
federates on Lookout Mountain and Ml^eionaty Bid^ coold »ce every movement. 
Bra^t plekots ttood lenitnir ^ muafeets walchlDg ThoniM's oolnmna drawn 
np ac ir on parade. Suddenly tko Unlott line broke ixito a dooble ^iildi, and tito 
review was turne<l into a battle. 

t The flrst day the Confederate left rest^ on Lookout Mountain, there two thou- 
■and ftmr hundred feet high; the right, along MlsBlonary Hi 'Ige^m called kecaoM 
upon it, many yean ago, OiOiallc missionaries had Indian tcdoola; and the centre, 

in the valley between. The second day their army dimply occupied Mtorionaiy 
■Ridge, in the centre of their former line, in front of Grant at Orchard Knob. 

X Grant had been waiting lot this. The signals for the attack had bee ^ arranged : 
alz eannon*«kotP, fired at taterrals of two seconds. The moment arrtred. BtroQg 
and ptoady the order i&ng out: 'Nnmbrr nnr. Are! Number two, Arc! T^sum^rr 
three, flre!^^* **It seemed to me,'' gays an eye-witness, ''like the toUlxvg of the 
clo(^ of destiny. And whm at * Number ef z, fire I * tke roar ttirobbed oat wHIi ^ 
fiaih,yoa should have seen the dead line, that had been Ijing behind the \\ ork. all 
day, come to resonectlon tn the twinkling of an cje, and leap like a blade from itB 
ecabbard.** 
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the base, and then swept on up the ascent Grant caught the 
^ mspirationy and ordered a grand charge along the whole front 

Tip they went, over rocks and cha^sni;:, all lines broken, the 
flags far ahead, eacli surrounded by a group of the bravest 
Without firing a shot^ and heedless of the tempest hnrled 




CHARGING UP MlSSIONAItV KIDGB. 



npon them, they sormoimted the crest, captured the gnns, 
and tnmed them on the retreating foe. That night the Union 
camp-fires, glistenmg along the heights about Chattanooga, 

proclaimed the success of this, the most brilliant of Grant's 
achievements and the most picturesque of all the battles of 
the war. 

The Effects of this campaign were the utter rout of Bragg's 

army, the resicfnation of that general, and the possession 
of Chattanooga by the Union forces. This post gave con- 
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trol of East Tennessee, and opened the way to the heart 

of thu Confederacy. It became the doorway by which the 
Union armj gained easy access to Virginia., ICorth and Sonth 
Carolina^ 6eoi*gi% and Alabama. 

THE WAR IN EAST TENNESSEE. 

Mliilo Rosecmns was moving on Chattanooga, Burnside, 
being relieved of the command of the Army of the Potomac, 
was sent into East Tennessee, where he met with great snc- 
cess. In the mean time the Confederate President Dayis, 
having visited Bragg, and thinking Chattanooga sure to be 
captured, sent Longstreet with his corps to the defence of 
Tennessee. . His men were in a deplorable state— hungry, 
ragged, and ientless; bntnnder this indefatigable leader, they 
shut 11]) Burnside's force in the works at Knoxville. Mean- 
while, Grant, in the moment of his splendid triumph at Chat- 
tanooga, ordered Sbennan's torn, bleeding, barefoot troops 
oyer terrible roads one hnndred miks to Burnside's relie£ 
Longstreet, in order to anticipate the arrival of these rein- 
. forccmcntB, niade a desperate assault upon Buinside (Xovcm- 
ber 59), but it was as heroically repulsed. As Sherman's 
advance guard reached Knoxville (December 4), Longstrcef a 
troops ^ed out of their works in retreat 

THE WAR IN THE EAST. 

Battle of Chancellors ville (May 2, 3). — Burnside, after 
the deie it at Fredericksburg, was succeeded by Genei-al 
Hooker (January 26). The departure of Longstreet from 
his force, leaving Lee only sixty thousand to oppose to the 
Potomac army of over one hundred thousand, offered a 
favorable opportunity for an attack. Accordingly, Sedg- 
wick was left to carry the intrenchments at Fredericksburg^ 
while the main body crossed the Bappahannock some miles 
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above, and took position in the wilderness near Ohancel- 
lorsriUe. Lee, relying on the dense wooda to oonoeai hia 
moy«mcnt% xiaked the periloiis chance of dividing his amy in 
the presence of a superior enemy. While he kept up a show 
of fight in front, Jackson, by a detour of fifteen miles, got to 
the rear with twenty thousand men, and, bursting out of the 
dense voods like a tempest^ roated the Union light During 
the night. Hooker took a new position; but by constant 
attacks through the day, Lee gradiiaHy forced the Union 
line fi:om the field of battle, and captured Chancellor House.* 
As he was preparing for a final grand chaige^ word was ie« 
ceiyed tliat Sedgwick had crossed the Bappahannock, taken 
Fredericksbuig, and liad I'alleii on his rear. Drawing back, 
be turned against this new antagonist and, by severe fighting 
that night and the next day^ compelled him to lecross the 
riyer. Lee then went to seek Hooker, but he was already 
gone. The Army of the Potomac was soon back on its old 
camping ground opposite Fredericksburg.t (Map, p. 223.) 

Lee's Second Invasion of the North. — ^Lee, encour* 
aged by his succeasy now detennmed to carry the war into 
the Norihem Staiee^ and dictate terms of peace in Philadel- 
phia or New York.) With the finest army the South had 

f A pillar on the Terauda of this hoiise, against which Hoolcer was leaning, being 
strvdElqraMBBoo^itll, tttat general was staiuied, and fiu sn hour, in the hei^ of tb« 
flgiitiilieaRny ma deprived of Itaoomnaiider. * 

t In this battle the South wae called to mocm the death of Stonewall Jackson, 
■v\-ho5<e magical name was worth to their cause more than an army. In the evening 
after his euccc&iiful onslaoght upon the flank of the Union line, while riding back i4) 
camp fh>m a reooonotoaance at the front, he wm Sred upon hy Ua own men, who 
mistook his escort for Federal cavalry. 

X The Fnion disafter? which had happPTied since the heginning of the year cnconrw 
aged this hoi>e. Qalveston, Texas, had been retaken by General Magroder, whereby 
not only TalUhleetoree had heen acquired, hot a sea-port bad been opened, and the 
Union came In that State depressed. Bampide bad been checked -in hia victorioaa . 
career in Tennessee (p. 250). The naval attack on Charlc{>ton had proved a fhilare 
(p. 254). An attempt to capture Fort McAllister l»ad met with no success. Rose- 
crans bad made no progreea i^lnst Bragg. Banks bad not then taken Fort 
Hnd^on. V!ckK"hur<r ?till kept Tf rant at baj. The Army of the Potomac barl hecn 
checked at Fredericksbtug and CtumceUorsville, and at one timctwo hundred sokliera 
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ever sent forth, the flower of her troops, carefully equipped 
and confident of snooeBe^lie lapidlyinoYed down the ^enan« 
doahy oroflied the Potomac, and adyanced to Ohamherabnrg. 
The Union amiy followed along the east side of the Blue 
Bidge and South Mountains. Lee, fearing that Meade, who 
now commanded the Eederale^ wonld strike through some of 
the passes and cut off his commnnioations witii Bichmond^ 
tamed east to threaten Baltimore, and thns draw off Meade 
for its defence. 

Battle of Gettysburg (July. 
l^)^Mrsi Day^The Confeder^ \ 
ate adyance unexpectedly met the • 

Union cavaliy just westward from , 
Gettyshurg, on the Ghambersbuig 
roadk* Beinfoieements came up on 
both sides, but the Federal troops 
were finally forced back, and, be- 
coming entangled in the streets of 
the village, lost many prisoners. All 
that night the troops kept arriving 
and taking their.positions by moon- 
light, to be ready for the contest which they saw was now at 
hand.f The armies were each about eighty thousand strong. 

per day were deserting its ranks. The term of service of for^ thonafuid men had 
ozpirsd, and the total ITniOD atrength waa now only eighty thooeand. The cost of 
the war wae cnormoas, and a strong peace partr arisen at the North. The draft 
was very unpopular. Indeed, during Lee's invasion, a riot brolie out in New Yorlc 
to resist it ; houses were burned, n^^roes were pursaed in the streets and, when cap- 
tored, w«e baaten, and even bnig; for lime di^ the dtf waa a ecene of entire 
and violence. 

♦ Neither general had planned to have the fight at this place ; Lee had intended 
not to flght at all, except a defensive battle, and Meade proposed to make the contest 
at Pipe Creek, aboot lllleen milea eontheaet firom Gettysburg. The norenMnt of 
cavalry which brought on this great batUe was only a screen to co n caa l the Unioii 
army marching towards Meade's desired battle-field.— Z>rt/^r. 

t The Union line was upon a fish-hook-shaped ridge about six mUes long, with 
Culp^s Hin at the barb. Cemetery Ridge along the side, and Little Round Top and 
Round Top, two eminences, at the eye. The Confederate line was on Seminary 
Bidffe, atadiatanoeof aboatamileand ahalU The Union iroopa lay behind rock 
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Second Day^ — In the aftemooxii Longgtzeet kd the fint 
grand charge againsfe the Union ]eft» in order to seoore litUe 

Hound Top. Goncnil Sickles, by mistake, Iv^A here Uk^'ii a 
position in fix)nt of Meade's intended line of battle The Cou- 
fbdeiates^ &r oat>flanking» swung aioond him, but as Uiej 
reached the top of the hill they met a brigade which Wanen 
had sent jost in time to defeat this attempt Sickles was^ 
however, driyen back to Cemetery ludge, where he stood firm. 
Ewell, in an attack on the Federal xight^ succeeded in getting 
a position on Cnlp's HilL'*' 

Third Day. — At one o^clock r. ii., Lee suddenly opened on 
Cemetery £idge with one hundred and fifty guns. For two 
honra the air was alive with shelkf Then the cannonade 
lulled, and oat of the woods swept the Confederate donble 
battl^-Une, over a mile long, and precseded by a cloud of 
' skirmiahers. A thrill of admiration ran along the Union 
ranks, as, silently and with disciplined steadinese^ that 
magnifioent column of eighteen thousand men moved np 
the slope of Cemetery Bidge. A hundred guns tore great 
gaps in their front Infantry volleys smote their ranks. 
Their hne was broken, yet they pushed forward. They 
planted their battle-fli^ on the breastworks They bayoneted 
the cannoneers at their guns. They fought, hand to hand, 
so close that the exploding powder scorched their clothes. 
Upon this scetiiing mass the Federals converged ^m every 
aide. No human endurance could stand the storm. Out 

ledges and stone walls. The OonfedeiateB were largely hidden In the woods. In tbe 
Talley between, w«ra Sdda of gnin and pMtaiw wliove cattte wen llMding all m- 
ooBieUKiB of tiM gftflifirinf 1101111. 

* LBO,«iieout8«d1)y flMBetneoeMee^TOBolTed toeot^^ TlieCOnlWI- 

erate "victories^, however, were only apparent. SirkV' bad been forcv! Into a better 
position than at first, and the one which Meade had intended he should occupy; 
and EweQ was driven ont of the Union woifa «ir1y Uie n«sl morning. 

t It is customary in battle to demonUio fho enmnj befbre a ^and inftntiy duuge^ 
hs eoooentinting upon tho deeirod point a tremendoita attiUety 11m. 
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of that terrible fire wliole companies rushed as prisoners into 
the U niou linoa, while the wreck Aed pauio-strickea from the 
fielcL* 

The Federal loes in the three days' fight waa twenty4ihree 

thousand, and the Confcdemlc, thirty-six thousand. Aleiido 
filowly followed Lee, who re-crofised the Potomac^ and took 
poaitioa back of the BopidaiL 

Th$ Effect 0f this battle was h> |mt an end to the idea of 
Northern invasion. Lee's magnificent anny was reduced to 
ibriy thousand. The veterans who went down in the awful 
chargee of Geti^uig oonid never be leplaoed. 

THB WAR ON THE SBA AND THE COAST. 

• 

Attack on Charleston (April 7). — Such was the confi- 
dence felt in the ability of the iion-dads to reeist caiinon- 
ballSy that Admiral Dupont determined to run the fortifications 

at llic entrance to Charleston, and force his way up to the 
city. The attempt was a disastrous failure.! General Gill- 
more now took charge of the Union troops and, landing on 
Morris Island,^ by regnlar approaches and a terrible 
bombardment captured Fort Wagner § and reduced Fort 

* At the veiy momoDt wbon the Itel duurce wm Mug rapnlMd, Peinbciton wu 

Dogotialiu^' for the ^nrrender of Vicksborg to Grant This WM tlM tomlllgiMnt of 

the war. From that tirac the Confederacy began to wane. 

t The Keokok was Bank and nearly all Uie v* ssele were Beriouaiy Injured. The 
ofDcera dedwed tbtt tlM strakM of tlia diou a^amst the Sran aidw of tlMir dilp« 
vere u np'd u tlw tides of a watdi. 

t In n nian<h wcfit of Morris Island, piles were driven in the Tnnri twenty feet dfcp, 
auci a platform made on which was placed an eight-inch rifled Parrot gun, which was 
nicknamed the Swamp Angel/' It threw BbcIIs fire miles into Charleston, but 
bnrat on the thirt7<«izl]i nmnd. Tbe bomhanlment of fho dty mwtfterwud con* 
tlntiod from the other batteries. 

I Two unsnccessftil charges were made on this fort. In one, the 54th rpfrlment. 
Colonel Shaw, bore a prominent part. It was the first colored re;;iment oi^animl in 
the flreo States. In order to be in seaeon liar the assanlt It \aA nuwelied two teyt 
throtif^h heavy pand(* and drenching storms. With only five minutes rest it took its 
pliice ul the front of the attacking column. The men fought ^i^ ith unflinching gal- 
lantry, and planted their flag on the works ; but their colonel, and so many of the oiil> 
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Suzntar to a shapeless mass of mbbish. A short time after, a 
party of Kulors fh>m the Union fleet essayed to captnie it by 

night, bui its garrison, upstarting irom the ruins^ drove them 
back with great loss. (Map, p. 280.) 

General Revievir of the Tblrd Year of tbe War.— 

The Confederates had gained the great hattles of Ohicka- 

nuiiiga and Cliauuellorsvillc, seized Galveston, and success- 
fully resisted every attack on Charleston. 

The Federals had gained the battles before Vicksboig, and 
at Chattanooga and Gettysburg. They had captnred the 
garrisons of Vicksburg and Port Hudson. The Mississippi 
was patrolled by gunboats, and the supplies from the West 
were entirely cut off feom the Confederate anny. Arkansas^ 
East Tennessee, large portions of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Texas, acj lai' aci liie itio Grande, had been won for the 
Union. 

1864. 

The Situation. — In March, General Grant was made 
Lientenant-General in command of all the forces of the 
United States. Heretofore the different armies had acted in- 
dependently. They were now to move in concert and thus 
prevent the Confederate forces from aiding each other. The 
strength of the South lay in the armies of Lee in Virginia^ 
and Jos. R Johnston in Georgia. Grant was to attack the 
iormer, Sherman tlic latter, and both iviere to keep at work 

cere were shot, that what was left of the regiment was led oflTby a hoy— Lt. iligginpon. 
Ko measure of the war was more Mttcrly opposed than tbe project of aiming the 
alaves. It was denounced at the North, and the Confederate Congress passed a law 
which threateDod with death any vchWe officer captured while in command of necrro 
troops, leaving the men to be deait with according to the laws of the State in wbicli they 
were taken. Tet, bo willing were the neprroes to enliet, and so lUthflil did they 
prove themselves in sqrvice, that in December, over fifty thotiPandhadbeen en 
tolled, and before the close of the war that uumbcr waa quadrupled- 
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re;^ardless of season or weather. While the army of the 
Potomac was crossing the Jiapidan (May 4), Grant, seated on 
a log by tiie load-side^ penciled a telegram to Shemum to 




CBOssiMC rum rapidam— cBAinrs tsugram. 



THE WAR IN TENNESSEE AND GEORGIA. 

Advance upon Atlanta. — Sherman, "with one hundied 
thousand men, accordingly moved npon Johnston, who, with 
fifty thousand, was stationed at Dalton, G& The Oonfeder* 

ate commander, foreseeing this advance, had selected a series 
of aknost impregnable positions, one behind the other, all the 
way to Atlanta. For one hundred miles there was eonthmed 
skirmishing among mountains and woods, which presented 
every opportunity for such a warfare. Both armies were led 
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by profound strategists. SliernKm would drive Johnston into 
a stronghold, and then with consummate skill outflank Hlm^ 
when Johnston with equal skill would letteat to a new post 
and prepare to meet his opponent again.* At Dalton, Keeaca, 
Dallad, and Lost and Kenesaw Mountains bloody battles were 
fought Finally, Johnston retired to the intiendunents of 
Atlanta (July 10). (Map, p. 2^2.) 

Cftptnre of Atlsaita.— Dayis, dissatisfied with this Fabian 
policy, now put Hood in command. He attacked the Union 
army three times with tremendous energy, but was repulsed 
with gieat slaughter* Sherman, thereupon rMnacting his fa- 
Yorite fiank moyement, filled his wagons with fifteen daye^ ra- 
tions, dexterously shifted his whole army on Hood's line of 
eupplies, and thus compelled the evacuation of the city.f 

The Effect* — ^This campaign during four months of fighting 
and marching, day and nigh^ in its ten pitched battles and 
scores of lesser engagements, cost the Union army thirty thou- 
sand men, and the Conilderate, about forty thousand. Geor- 
gia was the workshop, storehouse, granary and arsenal of the 
Confederacy. At Atlanta;, Borne, and neighboring towns were 
manufactories, foundries, and mills, where clothing, wagons, 
harnesses, powder, ballb, and cannon were furnished to all its 
armies. The South was lienceforth cut off from these supplies. 

fiood'8 Invasion of Tannesseo. — Sherman now longed 
to sweep through the Atlantic States. But this was impossible 

* When fUXbm purty stopped for a day or two, it ftwtllled iti ftoot wllli «d abattls 

of frlW trcp« and n ditrh wHh a head-log placed on the embankment. The head« 
log was a tree twelve or flfteeu inches in diameter renting on email cross-sticks, thus 
leaving a space of Ibitr or Ivo indiea betwoen tihe log and Ao dirt, Uuoogli wbidi the 
gons coaU he pointed. 

t During this campal^, Sherman's ptipplie?^ ha-l all heen hrongrht up hy a slnplo 
line of railroad from Na?h>ille, a diHtauce of three hundred mJes, and expotied 
Ihroughout to the attacks of the enemy. Yet so careftilly was It garrisoned and so 
"Vpldly were l>rldgee built and breaks repaired* that the damages weie often mended 
before the news of the accident had reached camp. Sherman said thnt the 'vvbi-tlc of 
the locomotive was fVeqnently heard on the camp-ground heforo the echoes of the 
skirmish fire liad died away. M 
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as long as IIood» with an anny of forty thousand^ was in 
fironi^ while the cavalry nnder Forrest was raiding along his 
raOKNid oommoniootions towaid Chattanooga and Nashrille. 
\\ iiii uiieoucealed joy, therefore, Sherman learned that Hood 
was to invade Tennessee.'*' Reheved of this anxiety, he at once 
prepared his army for its celebrated ''March to the Sea/* 

BiUtle of NashviUe (December 16, 16). — ^Hood crossed 
tlic I'eunessc'e, and after severe lighting, driving Schofield's 
army before him, shut up General Thomas within the fortifi- 
cations at Kashvillc. For two weeks little was done.f When 
Thomas was fully ready, he suddenly sallied ont on Hood, 
and in ii terrible two clays' battle drove the Confederate forces 
out of their intrenchmenbi into headlong flight The Union 
cavahy thundered npon tiicir heels with remorseless energy. 
The infantiy followed closely behind. The entire Confederate 
army, cxcc*})t tlic rcar-giuiid, which fought bravely to the last, 
as dissolved into a i-abble of demoralized fugitives^ which at 
last escaped across the Tennessee.^ 

The Efftcti — For the first time in the war an anny was de- 
stroyed. The object which Sherman hoped to obtain when he 
moved on Atlanta was accomphshed by Thomas, three hun- 
dred miles away. Sherman could now go where he pleased 
with little danger of meeting a foe. The war at the West^ so 
far as any great movements were concerned, was finished. 

•Hood'? expectation was that Sherman woTild follow him into Tennessee, and 
thas Georgia be saved irum invasion. Sherniau had no each Idea. If Hood wUl go 
tiieret** Mid lie, **I will giire him ntioiiB to go wltb.** ITow mm pttMnted Hie dn- 

gtilar ppectacle of theoc two armicp. which had been so lately eogagod In detdljr OOOIb* 

bat, marching from each other as fas^t as thej' could go. 

f Great dinappointment wa? felt at the North over the retreat to Nashville, and BtlE 
more at TbomasV delay iu that city. Grant ordered him to move, and had actually 
eterted to take cbaiige of hlB troops in penon, when he teemed <tf the qdendid Ho* 
tory his ilow hot sare general had adileved. 

i T>(o weather wap cold and rainy, the roods were trampled into almost hottomleae 
muu, tiie creektj bwullcu tu torrents, and the Confederates liad burned the bridges In 
their retreat. 
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Shennan's March, to the Sea. — Breaking loose from liL^ 
communications with Nashville, and burning the city of Al- 
laat% Sherman started (Noyember 16) with sixty thousand 
men. The army moyed in fbtir colnmne, with a clond of cav* 
airy under Kilpatrick,* and skirmishers in front to disguise 
its route.f The wings destroyed ibe Georgia Central aud 
Aagasta Bailroads, and the troops foraged on the country 
as they passed* In five weeks they had marohed three hundred 
miles, reached the bcu^ stormed Fort McAllister, and captured 
Savannah.g (Map, p. 222.) 

The Effect of this march can hardly be over-estimated. A 
fisrdle region, sixty miles wide and three hundred long, was 
desolated ; three hundred miles of railroad were destroyed ; 
the eastern portion of the already sundered Confederacy was 
again cut in twain ; immense supphes of provisions were cap- 
tured, and the hardships of war brought home to those who 
had heretofore been exempt from its actual contact. 

* The ubiquity of the cavalry mOTementa of the war Is remarkable. In the Feb 

mary preceding, KUpatrick, who now opened np the way for Sherman's march 
through Oeoi:gia, made a daeh with the cavaky of the Army of the Potomac 
to reecne the ITnton prteoners at Richmond. He got within the defiences of the 
city, bat not fhlly appreciati his ^ucce8i», withdrew, while Oolooel UMc Dahlgrcn, 
^vho headed a co-operating force, through the Ignorance or treachery of hii* Kuit^lt', lost 
hiti route, was surrounded by the enemy, and fell in an attempt to cut his way out. 
Great dtmage was done to milroadt and canala netr Bldunond. These various islds 
had little effect, however, upon the issue of the contest, thoogli they served to pny 
voke the bitter enmity of bofh sidep. 

t A feint which Sherman made toward Angusta led to a concentration at that city 
of iU the eavalry and militia callad oat to dispute his progress. The real direction 
of Us march was not disoovned until he had entered the peninsula between the 8»> 

▼annah and Ogecchee rivcrp, 

X The flrst news received at the North from Sherman Avas bron?rht by three scouts, 
who led the Union army just as it was clotjiug in on Savannali. They hid in the rice 
Bwampe by day and paddled down the river by night. Creeping past Fort McAHlsttf 
nndisoorered; they were picked up by the Federal gunboats. 

I Sherman sent fbo news of its capture with twenty-five thons^and bales of cotton 
and one hundred and Uilty caanon, to Pretiidcni Lincoln, ae a Christmas present to the 
nation* 
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THE WAR IN VIRGINIA, 

Battle of the Wilderness (May 5^ G). — On crossing 
the Bapidaoi the Union army plunged into the Wildemeaa. 
While their columns were toiling along the narrow ioad% they 
were suddenly attacked by the Confederate army * The 
dc'iibe forest for]>ade all strategy. There was uone of the 
pomp or glory of war, only its horrible butohery. The ranks 
shnply dashed into the wood& Soon came the patter of 
shots, the heavy rattle of musketry, and then there streamed 
back the ^yreck of the battle — bleeding, mangled forms, borne 
on stretchers. In those gloomy shades, dense with smoke, 
this etrangest of hattlee^ which no eye could follow, marked 
only by the shouts and yolleys, now adyancing, now receding, 
as either side gained or lost, surged to and fro. The third 
day, both armies, worn out by this desperate struggle, re- 
mained in their intrenchments. Neither side had been con* 
quered. Grant had lost twenty thousand men, and Lee ten 
thousand. It was generally supposed that the Federals 
would retire back of the Rapidau. Giant thought differently. 
He quietly gathered up his army and pushed it by the Con- 
federate right flank toward Spottsylyania Court House. 

Battle of Spottsylvania (May 8-12). — Lee detected the 
movement, and hurried a division to head off the Union 
advance. When Giant reached the spot, he found the Con« 
federate army planted right across the road^ barring his prog- 
ress. Five days of continuous manoeuvring! and fighting, J 

* Thifl was near fhe old tatae-gromid of CbsncelloriTille, and jii«t a jmt and two 

days after that fierce fight. 

+ DnHnj? this time the pharpshootor? on both Mdes, hidden in the trees, were hnsy 
picking off officers. On the 9th, General Sedgwick was superintending the placing 
of a iMttarx in fhe front. Seeing; a maa dodging aiNdL he rebaked 1iiin« aa^iq?* 
*' Pooh ! they canH hit an el^taaat at thla dtetance." Attfaatmoment be ma bluiadlr 

atmck, and foil dpnd. 

t On the morning of the 12th, Hancock's corps, hidden by a dcnee fog, charged 
apon Uie Oonftderate line, broke fbe abatUe, enmimded a dlvfaion, and took thiee 
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haying giveii littJe advantage, Grant oondnded to try the fa- 
vorite movement of the year, and turn Lee's right i^m^ again.' 

Battle of Cold Harbor 
(June 3). — Lee, however, 
moving on the inner and 
ehorter line, reached the 
North Anna first Here 
some severe fighting oc- 
cnrcedi when, Grant mov- 
ing to flank again, Lee 
slipped into tlie intrench- 
ments of Cold Harbor. At 
daybreak a general assault 
was made. ^ Tweniy 
minutes after the first shot 
was fired, fully ten thousand 
Union men were stretched 
writhing on the sod or still 
and calm in death, while ike 
enemy's loss was little over 
one thousand." The army, 
weary of this useless slaugh- 
ter, refiised to continue the 
attackf 
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thonsand prleonerei, incladiug two generals. So complete was the snrprise, that the 
officerti were captured sX breakfiist. Lee, however, rallied, and the fighting was eo 
Heroe to regidn this loat position, that it is said ''a tree eighteen inches in diame- 
ter was cut in two by the ballets which ettnick it." Teu thousand men fell on each 
side. Men in hundred?*, killed and wounded together, were piled in hideous heaps 
^ome bodies, which had lain for houra mider the ooncentrtc fire of the h«ttle, Utog 
perfomted with wounds. The writbinff of wounded beneath the dead moved thc^e 
masses at timet= : while often a lifted arm or ft quivering limh told of an agony not 
quenched by the Letlie of death around." 

♦ It was during this terrible battle that Grant, determined to accownllsh his phin 
at iMmer cost, seat hla flunoiM despatch, I propose to flgkt It oat on tilts line if 
UtakeBaUBiuiiiiier.** It took all MmiiiMr, and winter too. 

f Giant had arranged. In the general plan of the cam p a ig n, liar three cooperative 
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Attack Oil Petamlrnxg. — Giant now rapidl j pushed his 
arm J OTer the James, and fell upon Petersbai^; hut here 

again Lee w as ahead, and the works could not be forced. 
Grant was therefore eomi)elled to tlirow up intrenckmeuts 
and sit down in front of the Confederate lines. The cam- 
paign now rcsolyed itself into a siege of Bichmond^ with 
l*etersburg as its advanced ytost. 

The Effect. — Tiie eauipaigu had cost the Union army at 
least seventy thousand men, and the Confederate about forty 
thousand. The weakened capabilities oi the South were now 
fairly pitted against the almost cxhanstless xesouioes of the 
North. Granl'd plan was to keep constantly lianimcring 
Lee's army, conscious lhat it was the last hope of the Con- 
federacy* The idea of thus annihilating an army was ter- 
rible, yet it seemed the only way of closing tiie awful 
stnT^rirlc. 

The Siege cf Richmond continued until the spring 
campaign of 1865. It was marked by two important events : 

1. MiM Es^losion (July 30). — From a hidden ravine 
in front of Peterdburg, a mine had been dug underncuih 

movemoDts to attmt attootion and divide the Btren^ of the OonHBderatt amy 

bcforf Trii hmond: 1, General Sl>,'el, with ten ihonsand men, was to advance np the 
Shenaudoah Valley and threaten the railroad couuuunicatlou with Bichmond. Uc 
was, however, totally roated at Now Market (May 15). Qeneial-Hiinter, who enper* 
Beded him, defeated the Confederates at Piedmont (Jnne 5)« hut pushing on to Lynch* 
btir? with about t\vcnty thonpatid men, he found it#)o strong, and prodently retired 
into quiet repose in West Virginia. 2. On the night that the Army of the I'otomac 
crossed the Rapidan, General Butler, with tiiirty thousand men, ascended the James 
Biver, under the protection of gunboats, and landed at Bermada Hundred. After 
Bome triflini^' mccc^^c. he wa** pnrpri«ed in a den«e lb;r by Bpatiregard, who had 
come up from the Carolina^ with reinforcementt*, and was driven back into liis 
deftoces with very considerable losa. Beanrcgard drew Intrenchmente acroM 
tluMinrrow Bfrip which connected Bermuda Hundred with t'le uiriu lau'l, and, as 
Grant tersely gaid. " hermetically Fcaled tip" the Union force fVom anyXurUier ad- 
vance. Thus ended boili these movementn from which much was expected. Bntlcr's 
force was partly withdrawn, and reached Grant Just before the Cold Harbor tight. 
!^ Hcnprnl Shnrirlan, while the army waa at Spnrt«ylvnnin, pn«=ed in iho ronr of the 
Caiifedcraic position ; destroyed miles of railroad ; recaptured four hundreil priffonera 
en route ; deft>4U»d a cavslry force with the loss of their leader. General J. B. B. Stnait, 
the heft cavalry ofTlrcr in flio South; captured the outer defences of Richmond, and 
then retamcd to the Union army in time to take part in the iMtUe at Cold Harbor. 
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a strong Ooulederate fori Jmt at dawn, the blast uf eight 
thousand puun ls ui puwder was fii'ed. Several caimou, the 
garrison of three hundred meu^ and hugo masses of earth, 
were throvn high in air. The Federal gans opened fire at 
once along the entire line. An assaulting column rushed 
forward, but it stopped iu the crater produced hy the explo- 
sion. The Confederates, rallj^ng from their confaslon, con- 
centrated from eyery side and rained shot and shell npon the 
seething mass of men hnddled within the demolislied fort. 
To retreat was only less dangerous than to stay, yet muny of 
the soldiers jumped out of this sliinfiht^r-pen and ran head- 
long hack to the Union lines. The Federals lost abont four 
tiionsand men in this ill-starred afikir. 

2. Attach upoii the Weldon Railroad (August 18). — By 
threatening Richmond upon the north, Grant induced Lee 
to moYe troops to that city from Petersburg. The opportu- 
nity was at once seized, and the Weldon Eailroad captured. 
Lee, aware of the great importance of that means of commu- 
nication with the South, for several days made most desperate 
attempts for its recovery. They were, however, unsuccessful, 
and the Union lines were permanently advanced to this 
point* 

Early's Raid. — Hunter's retreat fp. 202) havinij laid open 
the Shenandoah Valley, Ix^e took advantage of it to threaten 
Washington, hoping thus to draw off Grant from the siege 
of Richmond. General Early, with twenty thousand men, 
accordingly hurried along this oft-traveled route. Defeating 
General Wallace at Mo^noc^y River, he appeared before Fort 
Stevens, one of the defences of Washington (July 10). Had 
he niflhed by forced marches, he might have captured the 

♦ An attempt was made by Grant when he first swung south of Richmond, but II 
was signally repnl8«d, witfa « loss of ncftrly ftrar fbonsand men. That this event was 

not mentioned in the military report, and has not received a ^rrr^ifir namo, phow^ the 
enonnous proporfloxip thi' war had now assumed, and how changed it was fh>m thi? 
time when Big ButUel aud Ball's Bluff were esteemed i^reattettiM. 
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city ; but he stopped a day. ReinfoPoementB having now ar- 
rived, he was forced to retreat, and, laden with booty, he rap- 
idly lecrosBed the Potomac. Not being puisued, he returned, 
and sent a party of cavaliy into PennsylTania^ They entered 
Ohambershnrg, and, on foiling to obtain a ransom of 1500,000, 
set fire to the village^ and escaped safely back into the Shen- 
andoah. 

ShiOKidan's Campaign. — Sheridan was now pnt in com- 
mand of an the troops in this region. He defeated Early at 

Winchester and Fisher's Hill, and in a week destroyed half 




Sheridan's arrival at cedar creek. 



his amy, and sent the rest "whirling up the valley of the 
Shenandoah." ♦ Early was qnicldy reinforced, and return- 

ing during Sheridan's absence, surprised his army at Cedar 
Creek (October 1^), and drove it in confusion. Sheridan 
arriTed at this critical moment»t ordered an immediate ad- 

• In order to prevent any Itarther ralde vpon Waahlngton from this direction, be 
detaeteted the raUey go thoronghly tbat jna Mid that, "If • crow mats to fly 

down tho Shonandonh, he mnpt carry his proviBlons with him.** 

t Early'a attack was made under cover of a dense fog and the darkness of the early 
momlng. The troops were driven fonr milea. General Wright, the Unton oom* 
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Tauce, and attacking the Confederates^ now busy plundering 
the captnied camp, louted iliem with tremendous Blanghten 

7%0 Effect, — ^This campaign, of only a month, was one 
of the most brilliant of the war. Sheridan lost seventeen 
thousand men, but he had vii'tually destroyed Early's army. 
This was the last attempt to threaten Washington. 

Red River SzpeditioiL*— A joint naval and land expe- 
dition, under the coiiiinand of General P)aiiks, was sent up 
the Eed Eiyer in the hope of destroying the Confederate 
anthoritj in that region and in Texas. Fort de Kossy was 
taken (March 14), whence Banks moyed on toward Shieve- 
port The line of march became extended a distance of 
nearly thirty miles along a single road. At Sabine Cross 
Boads (April 8) the Confederate forces^ under General Dick 
Taylor^ attacked the advance, and a miniatnre Bull Bon 
retreat ensued. The Union troop?, however, rallied at Pleas- 
aiit; Hill, and the next day, reinforeemeiiis coming up from 
the rear, they were able to repulse the Confederates. The 
army thereupon returned to New Orleans^f and Banks was 
reliered of the command. (Map, p. UZ^.) 

jDSnder, thongii wounded, still remained on the field, and numaged to get liis tzoops 

Into a new position in tho rf^ar. Sheridan heard the cannonnflinq: thirteen miles 
awaj, at Winchester. liuowiug the importance of his presence, he pat spura to his 
coal-black steed, and never drew relo nntU, Ida horae eovered with foam, he dashed 
apon the hattlc-field. Riding down tiie lines, be ahoated, Turn, bogra, turn ; we're 
leolng back/' Under tne magnctlain of his presence, the Itagltivea rallied, and fol- 
lowed him to the &ght and victory. 

♦ Troops having been sent from Vicksburg to join the Red River expedition, 
Weat Tmnessee and KentBeky were left exnoaed to attadc from ttie Otafederates. 

Pcrrr-r, with flvo thoTts'nnr! mon. rnptnrrd Tm'nn City. Tenn., with its parrieon of 
about five hundred troop?, occupied Hickman, and advanced rapidly upon Paducah, 
Kf. This, prolactod by the gunboats, maintained so stout a defence, that For- 
reat retired. Moving eoath, be next fen npoo Fork FIDoiw (April IS). HIa men 
crept alnn? under thpiter of a ravine until very near, and then charged npon the 
intreuchments. Rutihing into the fort, they raised the cry **Ko quarter!'* 
"Tbe Confederate oiDoers," rays PoUatd, **loit Gootrol of tbeir men, wbo wen 
maddened by the flight atjMgtotxwyp% opposing tb^** An Indisczlminate slang^ter 
followed. 

t Porter, wbo commanded the gnnboata in the Red River, Imting of Banka^a 
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Ths rjffcf. — This campaign was a ^cat Confederate tri- 
tiinph.* Bonks lost five thotuand men^ eighteen guns» and 
laige Buppliea. 

THE WAR ON THE SEA AND ON THE COAST* 

The Expedition against Mobile (August 5) was under 
the command of Admiral Farragut That he might oversee 
the battle more distinctly, he took his position in the main- 
top of his flag-ship — ^the Hartford. The veaeelB, lashed to- 
goiher in pairs fur mutual assistance, in an liour fought their 
way past the Confederate forts, and engaged the iron-clad 
ill et beyond. After a desperate resistance, the great iron ram 
Tennessee was taken, and the other vessels either captizred or 
put to flight* The forts were soon after reduced, and the 
hai'bor closed against blockade ruimeraf (^^ap, p. 280.) 

The Expedition against Fort Fisher, which defended 
the harbor of Wihnington, N. was cammanded by Commo- 

retreat, attempted to return with his fleet, bnt the Hver fell po mpidly (hat this he« 
came Impmetble. It was feared that it wonlu be nece«»»*ary to blow up Uie vessels to 
prevent their falllnj? into the enemy^a bande, wlimi, bj the baiw rogieeetlon oi 
Colonel Bailey, fc rniorly ft Wiscontiin Inmberman, they were saved. He conptnictftd 
a series of wing-dams below the rapids, aad when the water rose, the boats were 
flBfely Softted over. This ekUfti] cxpeffient was almost the only relieving feature of 
the campaign, which was believed by some to have been oadertaken eiraplf as a 
pii^antlc cotton specnlatinn, in behalf of certain partir^ who pccmefl to be more intent 
ou gathering that staple than on conserving tlie interests of the Union cause. The 
flyinre was, dierafore, at the North a sooroe of great mortiflcatiofi and reproadi. 

* General Steele, who commanded in Arkansas, had moved fhjm Little Rock to co- 
operate In this advacce, hat on nearlnir Shreveport, learned of Itanks*8 retreat He 
IrnTnodiatfly fnmml around, and with great difficulty and severe flffhtinsr, managed to 
escape back to LitUe Bock. This disaster enabled the Confederates to recover 
half of the State. 

+ The City of Mobile was not captured until the next year, when' Generals Grao- 
gor*8, Steele*s and A. J. Smithes commands, niaking a force of about forty-flve thous- 
and men. were collertpd by Genoral Canby forth!? purpose. The forts were gallantly 
defended by General Maury, but were taken within less than two week*'. The n\y 
Itself was evacnated April 11. The Union troops entered tlie next day, iguuraul 
that Lee had surrendered three dsys befbns, and that the Oonf^eiacy was dead. 
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dm Pmrter. It eonaisted of mymty yessels and a land forco 
under General Butler* After ;i Wvrce l)uHibai\iment (Decem- 
ber 2^ 25) Butler decided that the fort could not be taken by 
aflBaul^ and the army letomed to Fortrese Monroe, Commo* 
dore Porter, diaaataafied with the resQlt, lay off the place, and 
asked for a second iriul. The same trooj)s, with UlU^en hun- 
dred additional men, were sent back under General Teny, 
Fcoteoted by a terrible fire horn the fleel^ a oolomn of aailon^ 
and one of aoldieniy worked tiieur way, by a series of trenehes^ 
within two hundred yiu-ds of the fort At the Avord, the 
former leaped forward on one side and the latter on another. 
The sailors were repolsed, but the soldiers burst into the fort 
The hand-to-hand fight within lasted for hoars. Late at 
night, the garrifion, hemmed in on all sides, surrendered (Jan- 
uary 15, 1865). One knows not which to admire the more, 
the gallantly of the attack or the heroism of the defence. 
In sndi a Tiotory is glory, and in snch a defeat, no disgrace. 

The Blockade was now so effectual that the prices of all 
imported goods in the Confederate States were fabulous. Led 
by ihB enormous profitsf of a soooeasfhl Yoyage^ foreign mer* 
chants were oonstanify seeking to mn the gauntlet Their 
swift steamers, making no smoke, long, narrow, low, and of a 

* " It vras Intended hj OptictoI Grarit that Onncral Writ:^nl shnnld command them. 
Bat General Butler, throagh whom, a» the Buperlor offlcor, the inetractionB to 
Weltzel were given, pat the instractions tn Ids podcet, and went himself. General 
Qnnt dU not dream that Bntler- wonld take command, and thought that he went 
merely tn ppc the explosion of a boat laden with powder, which ho had prepared at 
great expense and delay, as if fimcying that the mad walls of Fort Fisher would flU] 
at the noise, as the walla of Jeridho M at fhe wnmd of JToalraa^a tmnpeta. On the 
morning of the Mth the powd«<>boat was exploded with ao Utile efltoct, that the Con- 
federate'^ did not know the object of It ontU they were InllMined hjr the Nortfaeni 
newspapert*." — Mrs. WiUard. 

t The prices obtained in Confederate currency were extravagant. Coffee was sold 
•t|BDaiidaaltat$lper poond; oidtoarjr calico hronght fh>m $80 to $S6 per yard; 

Balmoral hoot? for ladles were $2"0 a pair, nnrl Freneh gloves from f!?5 tn $175; 
IriMh linen ranged from $50 to $100 per yard, etc. Dried sage, willow, and currant 
leaves were sabstituted fbr tea. A writer ftrom there ae OMly aa November, 186S» 
•aid: **Riwan now ao inra that wo pick them op with nvldltgr In the atreeta.** 
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mud oolor, oocasionallj escaped the yigUaace of the Federal 
■qiiadioiL Dming the war, it is said, orer fifteen hnndied 
Uookade mnnere were taken or destrogfed. With tiie captnie 

of Fort Fisher, the last Confederate port of entry was sealed. 

Confederate CniiBers had now practically driyen the 
American oommeroe from the ocean. They were not privateers, 
like those named on p. 2^ for they were bnilt in Jlnghmd and 
manned by British saQora, and were only officerMl and oommii^ 

sioned by the Con- 
federate government. 
They sailed to and 
fso upcm the track of 
American ships, plun- 
dering and burnings 
or else bonding them 
fi>r heavy snmSi The 
TKBALAmAMA. AUtboma was^kemosk 

noted of these British steamers. Against the urgent remon- 
strances of the United States Minister at the Court of 
England, she was allowed to sail although her mission was 
well known. An English captain took her to the Azores^ 
where other English vessels brought her arms, ammunition, 
and the Confederate Captain Semmes with additional crew. 
Putting ont to ses;, he read his commissioa and announced 
his purpose. After oaptnring orer sixty yessels, he safled to 
Cherbourg, France. While there, he sent out a challenge to 
the national ship-of-war Kearsarge (keer'-sarj). This was ac- 
cepted, and a battle took plaoe off that harbor. Captain Win- 
slow, of tiie Searsarge, so mancenyred that tiie Alabama was 
compelled to move round in a circular track, while he trained 
his guns upon her with fearful effect On the seventh rota- 
tion, the Confederate Teasel ran np the white flag and soon 
after sank. Captain Window lesoned a part of the smking 
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crew, and, at his request, the rest wore picked up by the Deer- 
hound, an English yacht. The latter, however, steamed oflf to 
the Biitiah ooaat with those she had saved^ among whom 
was Captain Semme& 

The Sanitary and* Christian Conunissioas were 

splendid examples of organized mercy," iunnshed by the 
people of the North. They deyised and provided every poBsi' 
ble oomfiHrfc for the dok and wounded^ besideg distributing re- 
ligions reading to every soldier m the field. Ambulances, 
stretchers, hot coffee, postage-stamps, paper and envelojws, 
prayer-meetings, medicines, Christian burial — no want of body 
or soni was overlooked. ^ Homes^ and ^ Lodges'' Ibr men on 
sick leave ; ibr ilioee not yet nnder or jnst ont of the care of 
the government, or who hud been left by their regiments, were 
instituted. "Feeding Stations" for the tired and hungry were 
established^ and even "Homes for the Wives, Mothers, and 
Children of Soldiers'' who had come to visit their sick or 
wounded. On every flag-of-truce boat were placed clothing, 
medicines, and cordials to meet prisoners who had been ex- 
changed. With boundless mercy they caied for all while liv- 
ings and gave Christian burial and marked graves to the dead. 
Over seventeen millions of dollars in money and supplies were 
expended by these two Commissions. 

Political Affidra. — At the North, there was much dissatis' 
&ction with tibie conduct of the war. The debt had become 
about $2,000,000,000. In July of this year, paper money 
reached its greatest depreciation, and it required two dollars 
and ninety cents in greenbacks to buy one dollar in gold. It 
was at the time of Grani^s repulse from Odd Harbor and of Ear- 
ly's raid. Yet, in the midst of these discouragements, Abraham 
Lincoln was renominated by the republican party. George B. 
McClellan was the democratic candidate. He stood firmly 
to the prosecution of the war^ and the maintenanoe of the 
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Union, bitt wm not in foil sympailiy with the policy of the 
administmtiotL He carried only three States. Lincoln had a 
popular niiyority of over four hundred thoasand. 

OmMil Review of the Fourth Year of the War. — 
The Confederate had gained the Itettles of Olnstee^* Sabine 
Cioae Boads, the Wildemees, Bennnda Hnndied, Spottsjl7a> 
nia. New Market, CM llarliun and Monocacy; had defeated 
the expeditioxis into llohda and the lied Eiver countiy, the 
two attacks upon Petersboxg, and one agwuist Fort Fishery and 
yet held Grant at hay before Bichmond. They had, howeTer, 
lost ground on ever}' side. Of the States east of the Mississippi, 
only North and South Carohua were ftilly retained. Missis- 
fiippiy Alabama, Tennessee, Yirginiay Georgia and Florida 
were OTemm by the Union anniea. The Federals had gained 
the battles of Pleasant HUl, Besaca^ Dallas, Keneeaw, A1>- 
lanta, Winchester, Fisher's Hill, Cedar Creek and NashviUe. 
They had captured Fort de Russy, the forts in Mobile harbor,- 
and Fort McAllister, and had taken Atlanta and SaTamiah. 
Sherman had swept across Georgia ; Sheridan bad devastated 
the Shenandoah, driving its defenders before him ; TIk unas 
had annihilated Hood's army ; Grant held Lee firmly grasped 
at Bichmond, and the navy swept the entue coast 

1863. 

The Situation. — The plan of the campaign was very sim- 
ple. The end of the war was clearly at hand. Sherman was 
to moye north £com Savannah against Johnston, and then join 

* This battie end«d an expedition fitted out by General GiUmore, at Hilton Head 
8. C, to feoov«r Vlotfdft. After aeme sneeeaa Us troopa* imdnr Geo'enil B&fmum^ * 

ad\'aDced to OluBtee, where (February 30) they met a disastrous dcfrnt nnrl wrrp 
forced to rclinquiab much they had gained. The men were afterward taken to Vir 
Kluia to engage iu more important work. 
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Qrant in the final attack npcm Xioe. Shendftn^ witii ton Hiou* 

sand troopers, had swept do^n from the Shenandoah, cut the 
railroads north of Richmond, and taken his place in the Union 
lineB before Peterobnig. Wikon, with thirteen thonaand hone- 
men, rode at laige through Alabama and Georgia, and at Ma> 
con held a line of retreat from Virginia westward. Stoneman, 
with five thousand cavalry from Tennessee, poured through 
the paBBes of the AUeghaniea and waited in North Can^a for 
the isBne in Virginia, 
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BhBOtuax'm March through the Carolinas^In the 

meantime Sherman had given his troops only a month's rest 

in Savaunah. Early in February, they were put in motion 
' northward. There was no waiting for roads to dry nor for 
bridges to be built» but the troops swept on like a tomada 
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Riw8 were waded» and one battle was fought while the water 
wae up to the flhonlden of the The army, sixij thonsand 

strong, moved in four columns, w ith a front of more than fifty 
milea. Cavalry and fomgers swarmed on the flanks. Before 
them was tenor;, behind them were aflhe& (Map, p* 223.) 

Golmnbia^ wae captored (Febmaiy 17), and Charleeton,! 
thus threiitened in the rear, was eracuated the next day. In 
this enici ir> ticy, Johnston was again called to the command oi 
the Confederate forces. He gathered theur scattered anniee 
and Yigoronsly opposed Sherman's advance. After fierce en- 
gagements at Averysboro and Bentonville (March 15, 18), 
he was driA • ii back, and Raleigh was captured (April 13). 

Sieg9 of Richmond. — Lee's position was fast becoming 
desperate. His only hope lay in getting out <€Biohmond and 
joining with Johnston. Their united armies might prolong 
the struggle. Grant was determined to prevent this, and com- 
, pel Lee to surrender, as Pembertou had done. 

Attack w FoKt Staadman (March 2d)<— lise determined 
to attack Granti? right, in order to hide his plan of retreat, 
and especially in tlic hope that Grant would sciid troops from 
the left to succor the threatened point In that case, he would 
dip oat, with the main body of his army, by the nearest road 

♦ The cotton etored in the city was scattered thronghoat-the Ptrects and de^^trf vf rl 
by fin:. The Ilrnnp-^ quickly spread to f!io houses adjoiniug. All efforts to subdue 
the conflagration wei«i un»nccc8Bftil. A iarjre portion of the city was destroyed. 

t General Hardee, on leaving, inflicted a terrible injury. He set fire t© every shad 
Md wsrohotlM where cotton wan stored. The flames spread to a quantity of powte 
in the depot, which exploded \v5th fe;irfT:1 d'strnftmn. Two hundred lives wer© 
kwt. In Bplte of the effortH of the Union troops, a vast amount of private property 
ivae involved in the general de vatiiation , The ravage* wMch ttie war bad made were 
wen UlQStmted by the appearance of this city alter its eA-acuation. An eye-witness 
F:iy« : "No pen, no pencil, no tonirnp can do tn'=tipe to the pcone: no imagination 
can conceive the utter wreck, the universal mln, the stupendous desolation. Ruin, 
min, mln, above and below, on the rljubt hand and on the left— rnfn, vain, tniii, 
everywhere and always, staring at us from every panclesp window, lookfnsr out at us 
from every shell-torn wall, elarfnf at uj* from every battered door, plUar, and ve- 
randa, croaching beneath our feet on every sidewalk. Not Pompeii, nor HerodS 
amun, nor Tadmor, nor the KUa has rains so laddening, ao plaintlnlr doqiieiiC* 
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was mikle on Fort Sleadman. It ^vas a signal fidlure. Three 
thousand out of fire thoufiand engaged m tiie attempt were 
losL To make mufcten worse, a Union aflnult followed 
dlreofly afterward, and a portion of the Confederate outer de- 
fences was captured. Thus Granlfs grip was only tightened. 
Grant had made no change in the }>osition of hie iroo|>fl, and 
this sortie had neither hastened nor delayed the grand, final 
attaok. 

Battle of Fiva Foik8 (April 1).— This moyement began 

Wednesday morning, March 29. Sheridan with his cavalry — 
nine thousand sabres — and heavy columns of infantry, pushed 
out from Grant's left wing to get aionnd in Lee's rear. Cloaking 
his plan by a thiok screen of cavalry, to conceal the move- 
ments of his infantry, he threw a heavy force behind the Con- 
federate position at Five Forks.* Assailed in front and rear, 
the garrison was oyerwhelmed, md. live thousand were taken 
prisonei8» 

ne Bffe^ of tbia brilliant affiur was at once to tender 

Lee's position untenable. His right was turned^ and his rear 
threatened. 

Captnra of Pataisboxg and Ricfamond (April 2, 3)^ 
The next morning, at four o'clock, the Union army advanced 

in an overwhehiiiup: assault along the whole front. By 
noon, the Confederate line of intrenchments before which the 
Army of the Potomac had lain so long was broken^ and thon- 
sands of prisoners were captared.f That night Petersburg 

and Richmond were evacuated. The next morning the Union 

* Five FoikB U Bitoated twelve mfles Bovflnrest llrom FBtertbniK. 

t Oenentls Lee and A. P. Hfll were at tbe former's beadqnartere; within the city, 

discussing the proBpectH of (he tlay. Suddenly Goncrnl Loe. "s.cning, paid to Hill : 
" (ieneral, your men arc giving way." Instantly Hill was niounted and dashing 
down the road. As he was epurrlnR his Btced, he caught a gUmpee of two or three 
bine coate, with rifles levelled at him. Throw down yom anu« t he authoritatively 
rricd For an instant the men h^itatod, bat the aezt moment the c4|]lg of tbeto 
pieces was heard, and General HUl fell dead. 
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tioopB took posBeflsioii of ibe Oon&deiate capita],* ^ coveted 
goal of <lie Army of the Fotonoao for four long bloody yean. 

ZjOo's Surrender. — Lee, with forty thousand men, the 
wieok of that proud array with which he had dealt the Union 
ttiny 80 numy cmshing blow% hurried west^ seekiiig sonie 
ayenne of escape. Ghrant urged the ptumut with nntmng 
energy. Sheridan, " wkh a terrible daring which knew no 
pauee, no lest^" hnng on his flanks. The Confederates had only 
the yomig shoots of trees to eat Men were deserting by hnn* 
dreda If they sought a momenfs repose^ they were awakened 
by' ilu' clatter of pursuing cavalry. Lee, like a hunted fox, 
turned hither and thither ; but at last Sheridan planted him- 
self sqoarely across the firont Lee ordered a charge. The 
half'Stanred trooper with a rallymg of tiieir old ooursgie^ 
obeyed. Bnt the cavalry moving aside, as a cnrtain is drawn, 
revealed dense bodies of infantry in battle line. The Civil 
War was about to end in one of its bloodiest tragedies, when 
the Cionfederate advance was stopped. General Grant had 
already sent in a note demanding the saxiender of the anny. 

* Snnday* tiie day before, fbe Oonfedente Frwldent, IteylB, wm at dmreh, when a 

note was haadcd him by a messenger. It was from Lee, informing him that the Con- 
federate army was about to leave Kichmotid. ni;* palHtl face and unsteady footgtepB, 
as he padded ont, betrayed the news. PoUard eays: ''Men, womea, and children 
radied from ttM cbwcshes, pasainglhmillptoUpnewaoftlieiiivendiiiglUlofBlc^ 
moTifl. . . It late in the afternoon when the eigns of evacuation became 
apparent to the incredulous. SnddenJy, m if by magic, the streets became filled with 
men^ walking as though for a wager, Mid behind them excited n^oes with tronlcs, 
tmiidleB, and Inggage of every deecripdon. AD ovw llie et^, it was the same— 
waf^ni «», tmnlis, bandboxes, and their owners, a mass ofhnrrying fhgltlves flllincfthc 
fitreetfi. Night came, and with it conftasion worse confounded. There was no sleep 
for Imman eyM in mfthmond tbtt night. Abont the hour of midnight, bondreda of 
barrels of liquor were rolled into the street, and the heads knocked fat^ order of the 
City Council, to prevent a woree disorder. Ai? the work progreppe^, some strocrpllng 
aoldisrs managed to get hold of a quanti^ of the liquor. From that moment law and 
otderoeMedtoeziflt.*^ By ordor of General XwoD, the four pilndpd tolMoeo ware- 
honaea, in different parts of the clfy, were fired, and soon the flames became unman- 
ageable, "Morning broke upon a Bcenc euch m thope who witnessed it can never 
fofget. The roar of an immense conflagration sounded in their ears ; tongues of 
flame leaped from street to street; and in Qlia haleiAil |^aM WOM to be seen, aa of 
demons, the fl<rurcB of busy plunderers, moving, pushing, r itMn g ttmigVl llie bhck 
bmoke, bearing away eveiy conceivable sort of plunder.** 
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Lee accepted the terras;* and, April 9th, 8,000 men — the 
remains of the Anny of Virginia — ^laid down their arms near 
Appomattox Oonrt House, and then tamed homeward, no 
longer Oonfedemte soldiers, bnt American citizens. 

The Effect. — This closed the war. The other Confederate 
aimies— Johnston's, Dick TayWs, and Kirby Smith's— 
promptlj 8arrendexed.f Jefferson Dayis fled soathwaid, 
hoping to escape, bat was overtaken near Irwinsville, Georgia 
(May 11), and sent a prisoner to Fortress Monroe, 

Cost of the War. — ^In the Union armies probably three 
hundred thousand men were killed in battle or died of 
wonnds or disease, while doabtless two hundred thousand 
more were crippled for life. If tlie Confederate armies suf- 
fered as heavily, the country thus lost one million able- 
bodied men. The Union debt, Jan. 1, 1866, was nearly 
$2,750,000,000. At one time, the daily expenses reached the 
earn of 13,500,000. Daring the last year of the war, the ex- 
penses were greater than the entire expenditures of the gov- 
ernment from Washington to Buchanan. The Confederate 
war debts wer^ never paid, as that government was over- 
thrown. / 

Assassination of Lincoln. — In the midst oi llie uni- 
versal rejoicings over tl^ advent of peace, on the evening of 
April 14 the intellig^oe was flashed over the country that 

* Tho offlcere and men were allowed to go home on their paroles not to take up 
Mint against the United States until ezetMuoged, and the fonner to retain their prl- 

vate baggage and horeet^. Afler the surrender had been coiuluded, General Leo said 
thai ho harl forgotten to mention that many of his goldicri^ rode their own horses, 
f trant at once replied that such should keep their horses to aid them In their Ihtore 
work at iMmia^That tito two armies so fiercely opposed fbr four years oonH haro 
parted with no word-^ bnt those of sympathy and rc^jifct was an assnred pressge of 
a day when all the wuuuds )t the restored Union sLo ild be fully healed. 

t The last fight of the war happened near Brazos Santiago, Texas, May 13. A 
small expedition sent oat to sorprise a Confederate camp was overtekeu, on its 
retom, h7 a laxgftr fbroe and defeated witii a loss of «ighlgr men. 
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Linc«)ln bad been anMiioated.^ While seated with bis 
wife and friends in his box at Ford's Tbeatre, be was 
shot bj John Wilkes Booth f who insanely imagined he 




ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT UNCOLN. 



was ridding his country of a tyrant About the unconscious 
body of the President gathered the most prominent men of 
the nation, who mourned and watched, waiting in vain for 

• A nearly fhtal nttpmpt wan also made at the same time upon William H. Seward, 
Secretary of Stato, who was lying gick in his bed at home. 

t Booth stealthily entered the l>ox, fastened the door, that he might not be fol- 
lowed, sho* fhe President, then waving his pistol, shouted, "Sic Semper Tyrannis" 
(«o be it to tyrants), and leaped to the stage in fh)nt. As he jumped, the American 
Cag draped before the box— mute avenger of the nation's chief— caught his spur, 
and, throwing him heavily, broke his leg. The assassin, however, escaped from the 
house in the confhslon, mounted a horse which was waiting for him, and fled into 
Maryland. He was at length overtaken In a bam, where he stood at bay. The build- 
ing was tired to drive him out, but, still determined to defend himself agalnet arrest, 
he was, at last, shot by one of the eoldiers. The accomplices of Booth were arrested, 
tried and convicted. Harrold, Payne, Atzerott and Mrs. Surratt were hanged ; Arnold, 
Mudd and McLanghJin imprisoned for life, and Spangler was sentenced for six year^ 
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some sign of oonscioasness until the next morniug^ when be 
died. The faneml wa3 held on the ]9tb. It was a day of 

mourning throughout the land. In most of the cities 
and towns fiineral orations were piouuLiiiced. The body 
was borne to Springfield over the same route along which he 
had come as President eleot to Waahington* The prooeadon 
may be said to have extended the entire distance. The churches, 
principal buildings, and even the engines and cai*s were draped 
in black. Almost every citizen wore the badge of mourning. 

States Added during ma Bp^^Weet Virginia, 
the thirty-fifth State, was admitted to the Union Jtme 20, 
1863. During the Civil War, this portion of Virginia ixi- 
moining loyal, it was incoi*porated as a Be])arate State. 

Nevada, the thirty-sixth State^ was admitted to the Union 
October 31, 1864. Its name was deriyed from the range of 
mountains on the east, the Sierra Nevada, a S])anish title, 
signifying " Snow-covered mountains." It was the third State 
canred out of the territory acquired by the Mexican war, Texas 
being the first, and California the second. Its first settlement 
was at Carson City. It is one of the richest mineral States in 
the Union. 

Summary of the Hlsteyy of the J^tfth Jipoch, arranged 

in Chronologicat Order. 

FAOB 

1861. Abraham Lincoln inaugurated President of United States, 

March 4, • 315 

Fort Snmter fired upon, April 12 dlO 

Unooln called for 75,000 volunteers, April 15, . . • 217 
Omfedeiates seised Haiper*8 Feny, April 18, . • . 217 
MassachusettB troops fired upon in Baltimore, April 19, . 217 
Confederates seized Norfolk Navy Yard. April IM), , , 217 

BAttle of PhUippi, Va., Juno 8, 218 

« Bip: Bethel. Va , June 10, 218 ^ 

• Booncville, Mo., June 17 221 

« Cartha^, Mo., July 5, 821 
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PAOB 

861. Battle oi Rich Mountain, Va., July 11, . . . . 218 

" CSunkk'BFoid^Va., Jul7l4« .... 918 
GoAfedemto Ck)DgroM MNMOLbled at Bidimnrnd^ Va., July 

ao, 217 

Battle of Bun Ran»V*.> July 81« dl9 

Wilflcm's Creek, Mo., August 10, • . 221 

Forts at Hatteras Inlet, N. C, captured, August 20, « 222 

Battle of Camifex Ferrj', Va., Sei>tember 10, . • . 218 

** Lexingtcin, Mo., September 20, . • . . 221 
Ball's Biutt, Va., October 21, , . • .220 

Port Koyal, S. C, taken, November 7, . . . 222 

Battle of Bclmout, Mo., November 7, .... 221 

Seizure of Masou and SlideU, November 8, . • . 222 

Skirmish of Dranesville, Va., December 20, . . . 221 

laoa Battle ofMill Spring, Ey., January 19, . , • . .224 

Fort Heniy, Tenn., taken, Febrnaiy 0, .... 224 
Boanoke Idand, N. C, taken, Febmaiy 8^ . .282 

Fort Donelson, Tenn., taken, February Ijj, . . . 225 
Battle of Pea Ridge, Ark., March 7, 8, . .280' 

" of the Monitor and the Mernmac, March 9, • . 234 

Newbern, N. C, tRkon, March 14 232 

Battip of Shiloh {Vin^mrij; Landing), TeuD., April 6, 7, . 225 

Island No. 10 captured, April 7, 227 

Fort Pulaski, Oa., captured, April 11, ... . 233 

New Uikaiiri captured, April 25, 230 

Beaufort, S. C, captured, April 25, 282 

Yoiktown, Ya., taken, May 4, 285 

Battleof WilliamBburg, ya.,May5,. .... 286 

Notfolk, Va., Bunendered, May 10, 285 

CJorinth, Miss., taken. May 80, ... . . . . 227 

Battle of Fair Oaks or Seven Pmes, Va., May 31, June 1 . 238 

Lee assumed command of Confederate aimiesy June 8, . 288 

Memphis, Tenn., surrendered, June 6, . , . . 227 

Seven Days* battles, June 25-July 3, .... 239 

Battle of Cedar Mountain, Ya., Augiist 9, . . . 240 

^^econd Battle of Bull Run, Va., August 29, . . . 241 

Battle of Richmond. Ky., August 30, .... 228 

«' Cliantillj , \ a., September 1, .... 241 

'* South Mountain, Md, September 14, . . .241 
Haiper's Ferry surrendered, September 15, • • .241 

Batfle of Antietam,Md., September 17, .... 242 

" luka. Miss., September 19, 228 

Corinth, Miss., October 4, 828 

" Penyville, Ky., October 8, . . . . .228 
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PAGI 

1862. Battle of Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, . , .243 
First attack on Vicksburg, Mi£3., December 29, . . 330 
BiMe of Mnifreeeboio, Tenn., Decmhet 81, and January 

3.1868, . . . m 

1868b Emandpatioii Proehnmlion/jMWMay 1^ . . 24S«844 

ArkuuMS Port takoD, Janituy 11, jB80 

Foft Bnmtev, fi. C, bombaided hj Heel, Apiil 7» • .854 
Grant's campaign before Vicksbui^, Maj 1-17, « . 244 
Battle of Chanoellorsville, Va., May 2, 8, , . . 250 
West Virginia admitted to Union, June 80, . . 218, 277 
Battle of Gettysburg, Pen n , July 1-3, . • . .262 
Vicksburpr, Miss., surrendered, July 4, « • • . 245 

Port Hudson surrendered, July 8, 2 U] 

Draft Riot in New York City, July 1^-10, .... 2^2 
Fort Wagner, S. C, taken, September 7, . . . . 254 
Battle of Chickamauga, Ga , September 19, 20, . . 847 
" Chattanooga, Tenn., November 84, 25, • • 847 
ffiflge of Em>zvi]le,Teim.,z»ifled, December 9, • 860 

• 1864 Battle of Oliutee, Fla., Febmaiy 80, 870 

Qvaat made lieotenant-General, Maidi 8» • • • 866 

Fort de Hussy captured, March 14 866 

Fort PUlow, Tenn., captured, April 12, ... . 265 
Bntler landed at Bermuda Hundred, Maj 6, • . . 262 

Battle of Wilderness, Va., May 5, 6, 260 " 

" Spottsylvania, Va., May 8-12, .... 260 

" liesaca, Ga., May 14, 16 267 

•* New Market, Va., May 16, 262 

*« Dallas, May 26-28, 257 

. ^ Gold Harbor, ya.,Jime 8, . . . .861 

" Lost Hoimtain, Ga., June 15-17, . .857 

Battle between KearBaige and Alabema» June 19, . . 868 
Battle of Eenesaw Mt., Ga., June 87, .... 857 

Monocacy, Md., July 9, 263 

Battles before Atlanta, Ga., July 20,22,88, • , . 257 
Cliambersburg', Pa., burned, July 80 , , , 264 
Mine explosion, Petersburg, Va., July 80, . . . 262 
FarrajTut eiitt red Mobile Bay, Ala., August 6, . • • 266 

Weldon Hail road seized, August 18, 263 

Atlanta, Ga,,tAken, September 2, . . . • • 857 
Battle of W inchester, Va., September 19, . . • 264 

*' Fisher's HiU, Va., September 22, ... 864 
^ Cedar Gieek,Va., October 10, .... 864 

Keyada admitted to Unkm, October 81 877 

iVxrt McAllister, Ga., taken, December 18. . • * « 860 
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1864. Battle of Nashville, Tenn., December 15, 16, . . .268 

1865. Fort Fisher, N. C, taken. January 15, ... . 267 

Columbia, S. C, taken, February 17, 272 

Charleston. S. C, taken, February 18, ... . 272 
Battles of Averysboro and BentonsviUe, N. C, March 

15,18 272 

Attack on Fort Steadman, Va., March 25^. . . . 272 

Battle of Five Forks, Va., April 1, 273 

Petersburg and Richmond taken, April 2, 8, . * . 273 

Lee's army surrendered, April 9, 275 

President Lincoln assassinated, April 14, . . . , 276 

Johnston's army surrendered, April 26, ... . 275 

Jefifereon Davis captured. May 11, . . , • . 875 



References for Reading. 

Draper y Greeley^ Stephens^ Abbott, Pollard, Lossing, and Headley on the Civil 
IVar — NichoV s Story of the Great March and The Sanctuary (a novel) — Swinton''s 
Army of the Potomac, and Twelve Decisive Battles — Dabneys Life of Stonewall 
yackson — Badeau""* Military History of General Grhnt — Headley^s Farragut and 
Our Naval Commanders — Coffin's Days and Nights on the Battle Field — Boynton's 
American Navy — Still's //istory of the Sanitary Commission — Johnston's Narra- 
tive of Military Operations — Moore's Rebellion Record and Ballads^ and Grant 
White's Poetry of the Civil IVar — Harper's Pictorial History of the War — 
Duyckinck's History and Lives of Eminent Americans — Mrs, Chads' Romance of 
the Rcf>ublic — Esten Cook's Surrey of Eagle's Nest and Mohun (ncvels) — Har- 
ringion^s Inside — Gilmore's Among the Guerillas and Do7vn in Tennessee — W. G. 
Sifffms^s War Poetry of the South — Laura ReddeiCs Idyls of Battle and Richard- 
son's Fields Dungeon and Escape — Hctchkiss b* A llan's Battle Fields of Virginia — 
Early's Army cf Northern Virginia — Whitticr s In War Time {Poem) — Cooke's 
Life of General Robert E. Lee — Barneses Centenary History of United States. 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND PASSING EVENTS. 



From 1866--Clo8e of tho Civil Wary 
^Thft Pnient Bate. 



JOHNSON'S ADMINISTRATION* 

* CSSTESTEENTH FBGBIDEST 1 18I&-186&.) 

RB death of Lmcoln prodnced no dis> 

order, ])ut the Vice-President, Andrew 
Johnson, quietly, and within three 
horns thereafter, assumed the duties of 
the Pudency. 

Disbanding of the Army. — At 
the dose of the war the two armies 
numhered a milUon and a half of sol- 
diers. Within six months they had 
nearly all returned home. Thus the 
mightiest hosts ever called to the field by a republic went 
back without disturbanoe to the tranquil pursuits of oiyil 

* Andrew Johnpon was bom in iv.i^gh, N. C, December 29, IflOS. When only ten 
years of hl^c, he was honnd apprentice to a tailor of that city. Never havinj? been at 
Bchool a day in hia life, he yet determined to secure an education. From a fcllow< 
workman lie leumd fli» alphabet, and flrom a Mend Bomettatng of epening. nienee* 
forth.'after working ten to twelve hours per day at his trade, he ppent two or three 
every night in study. In 1826, he went Wept to seek hi^ fortune, with true filial afi 
fection carrying with him his mother, who was dependent on his labor for support 
After his marriage at Ghifeeiivllle, Tenn., he conUnned tale ftadles nnder the Instme 
tion of his wife, pursuing hi? trade a3 before by day. His political life commenced 
With his election ae alderman. He was successively chosen mayor, member of legis- 
lature, Prertdeptlal elector. State aeoator, twiee goremor, and thrtee U. 8. aeuitor. 

QtTgftTiOKB m m GsooBAPBT OP TBK SiZTB BpooH.-^Locate Rftlelsb. Oreen- . 

vlUe, Tenn. Heart's Content and St. John'e, Newfoundland. Alaska. St. AIhans» 
Vt. Buffalo. Mt Pleasant, O. West Point. Santo Domiufro. Amherst, N. II 
East Poultney, Vt Chicago. Boston. Dnlnth. Pnget's Sound. San Francisco. 
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life. In a few months there was nothing to distingoiah the 
soldier torn the cittien» except the leooUection of his brayeiy. 
Other nations prophesied tliat suck a \ a^ii aiiiiy could not be 
disbanded peaceably. The republic, by this final triumph of 
law and order, proved itself the most stable gOTemment in the 
world.* 

Domestic A.fiddi^.— Recomt ruction Policy of the Presi' 
dent, — Juiiiisou recognized the State governments that had 
been formed in Virginia^ Tenneaseey Arkansas, and Louisiana 
during the war, under the protection of the Union army. In 
the other States, he upixjiiited pro\'isional governors, and au- 
thorized the calling of conventions to form loyal governments. 
These conventions accordingly met^ repealed the ordinances of 
secession, repudiated the Oonfederate war debt, and ratified the 
amendment which Congress had offered abolishing slavery. 
On these conditions, Johnson claimed that the States, having 
never been legally out of the Union, should be restored to all 
their rights in the Union. All restrictions on oonuneroe with 
the South had been previously remoTed (April 29, 1865). A 
month later Johnson issued a proclamation of amnesty and 
pardon to all engaged in secession, except certain classes,! on 
condition of taking the oath of allegiance to the United States. 
In 1868 (July 4) full pardon was granted to all not under in- 
dictment for treason, and afterward liiis was extended to all 
without exception. 
( The Thirteenth Amendment, abolishing slaTeiy, having been 
* ratified by the States, was declared (December 18, 1866) duly 
adopted as a part of the Constitution of the United States. 

* A grand review of Uie armies of Grant uid Sherman, two hundred thousand 
ttrang, took plaee In the preaenoe of Che PreaideBt and Ida Cabinet. For tiwif o 
hour? this trinmphal proceHpion, thirty mile** long, massed la eottd COlwiBB twWXj 
men deep, rolled throu^jh the broad avenues of the Capital. 

t Many of the persone thus excluded obtained pardons from the Pxveident by per- 
sonal appUcfttlon. One <wiHpli1nt agtiiiat lUaa waa tfie wdlnew frtfli wbldi lie 
gnated audi pwdooa. 
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Public Debt, — The annual interest on the war deht was no^r 
over one hundred and thirty milliona of dollars. The revenue 
from duties on imported good% taxes on mannfactnrefly in- 
oomes» eta> and from the sale of revenue stamps, ncas over 
tiuee hundred millions of dollars. This provided not alone 
for the current expenses of the government and the pa\Tnent 
of interest, bat also for the gradual extinguishment of the 
dobt It is a striking evidence of the abundant lesouxoes of 
the country that, in 1866, before aQ the extra troops called 
out by the war had been discharged, tlie debt liad been di- 
minished more than thirty-one miUions of dollais.^ 

SeeansirucHon Policy of Congrosa^ — On the assembling of 
Congress, dedded grounds were taken against the policy of the 
President It was ciainKd that Congress alone had ]>ower to - 
prescribe the conditions for the re-admission of the seceded 
States. His proolamataion and oiders vers treated as of no 
Talne. The Freedmen's Bureau, the Civil Rights, and ilie / 
Tennre-of-Office bills* were piib^ed over the President's veto, 

J 

The Seceded States Admitted. — Tennessee promptly ratiiied 
the Fourteenth Amendment and was restored to her former 
pomtion in the Union. The other provisional governments 

refusing to do so, a bill was passed (March 2, 1867) placing 
those States under miliuiry nile. The generals in command 
caused a registry of voters to be made, and elections to be held 
for oonyentions to remodel the State constitutions. After a 
bitter and protracted struggle, governments were established iu 
Arkansas, Alabama, Florid% Georgia, Louisiana, North and 
Sontfai Carolina^ and their representativest admitted ( Juie 24^ 

* The first provided for the estmbHsbment of a department of the national govern* 
ment fbr the care and protection of the freedmen, 1. e., the emancipated slaves, and 
nl'^o of the destitute white? at the Sonth. The second hill goaranteed to tho TiPernpf? 
the rights or ciUzenship. The third made the consent of the Senate necessary to the 
removal br ttefteeldMit of any person ftom a dvn offlce. 

t Aa a icqvisite denmiidifid bf Ooogieaa for holding ottce, every candidate wae 
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1868) orer 13i6 P^denlf b yeto, to Oosigress, after an iiiire|n»* 

iented period of seven years, 

Ivipeachnient of the Fresident. — The constoadj-incieasing 
hofltility beiiween the Preadent and OongresB came to an imie 
when ^e former attempted to venum Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of "War. This was considered a violation of the 
Tenure-of-Uihee bilL The impeaf liment of the President was 
at last ordered (February 24, 1868). After a long and tedious 
trials he was acqnitted, the two-tiiircU nugoiiiy neoeeaaiy far 
oonviotion lacking one Tote. 

Hie Fonrteenth Amendment proposed by Conerress, guaran- 
teeing equal ciYil rights to all, regaidless of race or color, and 
basing representation in each State on the number of ToterSi 
was adopted July 28, 1868. 

T7ie Indian War along the Southwest having increased to 
suoh dimensions iu 1865 and 1866 as to demand active meas- 
ures for its suppression, General Sheridan was ordered thither. 
Black Settle and a laige body of his warriors being sniprised 
and slain by a charge of Cnstei^s cavalry (1868) in Hie batde 
of the Wachiu (wah-che'-tah), hostilities ceased. 

The Fremh in Mexico. — While the United fcitates were ab 
sorbed in the civil war. Napoleon IU., emperor of France^ 
took advantage of tiie opportmiity to seonie a foo&old in 
America. By the assistance of the French army the imperial- 
ists of Mexico defeated the liberals, and Maximilian, arch* 
duke of Austria^ was chosen emperor. The United States gov* 
emment protested against the measure, but was unable to en- 
force the " Monroe doctrine.'* Wlun the American people 
were relieved from the pressure of civil stiife, tliey turned 
their attention to the Mexicans hopelessly struggling for lib- 

0l>Hped to Pwear lint hr hnfl not pnrtfrlpntcd In t>T» aprf^slon movement. As few 
Southerners could tuke Huk * it uu-clad oath," as it was term^ moBt of the repre* 
■entattvM were Northern men who had gone Sooth after the wmr, and wen, fhcm 
(hM, called ** carpet'taggera.** 
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erty, and the United States goveram^nt demanded of Napo- 
leon the recall of the French troops. Maximilian, deprived of 
foreign aid, was defeated, and, falling into the hands of the 
Mexican liberals, was shot June 19, 1867. This ended the 
dream of French dominion on this continent. 

Laying of the Atlantic Cable. — While these great political 
events were happening, science had achieved a peaceful tri- 
umph whose importance far transcended the victories of diplo- 




THE GREAT EASTERN LAYING THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 



matic or military skill. A telegraphic cable eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four miles in length had been laid from Valentia 
Bay, Ireland, to Heart's Content, Newfoundland.* The two 

♦ The snccetis of this enterprise was doe to the energy of Cyrus W. Field. lu 1866, 
the line was finished from New York to SL Johu's, Newfoundland, a distance of over 
one thousand miles. A company was then formed with a capital of about $1,750,000. 
A cable waK made, but in an attempt to lay it (August, li^S"), the cable parted. A 
Mcond attempt, lu June, 1858, failed alter repcatorl trials. A third effort, in July, 
was succcssftiL A message was sent from the Queen of England to the President, 
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oontiiieati were thus brought into almost uuBtant ooinmiiii> 

cation. 

Foreign Affairs. — Fur chase of Alaska (October^ 1867)^ 
Through the diplomapj of WiUiam H. Seward^ Secretaij ol 
State, Alaflka was pnrohafled of Riuaa for $7^,000 in gold. 

It contains about 500,000 square miles, but it is principally 
valuable for its harbors, furs, and fisheiies. 

Fmian jBxciiementr-^Th» Fenianfl^ a eeoret sociefy ozgan- 
Ised for the purpose of dehveriiig Irdand from British rah, 
crossed the Canadian ftt)ntier at Buffalo, N. Y., and St Albans, 
VL, in large numbers. President Johnson issued a proclama- 
tion declaring the movemeut a violatioii of our neutrality, and 
sent thit&er General Meade to execute the laws. •After soma 
skinnishing with British troops, the expedition returned. 

Treaty with China (1868). — An embassy from the Celestial 
Empire, under chaige of Anson Burlingame,'*' visited the 
United States* It was an event of mnoh importanoe, and Uie 
first of its kind in the history of that exclusive nation. A 
treaty was perfected giuiiantceing liberty of conscience to 
Americans in Ohinai and certain commercial privileges of 
great value. 

and a reply tranemltted. A celebration was held in New York In honor of the event, 
but on that very day (September 1) the cable ceased to work. The time and money 
spent seemed a total loss. Mr. Field alone was undismayed. The company was re- 
Tlved, $8,000,000 wefe tubeeribed* and a new cable was nuuniflietafed. In Jidy, WtH, 
the Orcat Ristern coinnr^nr-ed laying this cable, but in mid-ocean it parted and pank 
to the bottom. Again Mr. Field went to work, raised a new compauy with a. cnpHal 
of $8,000,000, and made a third cable. The Great Eastern sailed with thx» June, 
1660* and enccessftilly accompUilMd the ftaL To make the Mnmph more comi^te, 
the vesBcl sailed back to the very spot where the cable of nni parted, and, drop- 
ping grappling-iron?, canght the lost cable, brought it to the surface, and, splicing it, 
Ud tt0 feaaliilng portion. The two cables were HMmd to woik adnlrably. A 
deqMtdi bee been Mnt across the ocean by a battery made in a gniHap. 

eSorllngame had been the United •^titos minister to the Chlnf^pr frovf^mTnent for 
six years. During this time he had rendered himself so popular, that at the end of 
his term of service Prince Knng, the OMneae Begent, requested him to go on this 
special mission to foreign courts. After visiting the United States, he went to Eng^ 
land. F i a nc e, and Bnaato. He died at St. Petenbnig within a montb after hie anlval 
there. 
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Political Parties. — The repubUcaii party nominated G* a- 
eral Uljsses S. Grant, of Illinois, for President, and Schuyler 
Col&Xy of Indiouay for Vioe-Freaideiit The demoomtio party 
nommated Horatio Seymour, of New York, and General Frank 
P. Blair, of Missouri. Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas w ere 
not allowed to vofce. As the other Southern States had been 

reconstructed/' had granted negro suf^age, and enforced a 
strict registry law, they were permitted to participate in the 
election* Grant and Oolfiuc were elected. 

grant;s administration* 

(SIQHTEEKTH PfiEBroEHT—TWO TERMS} ]8a»-1877.) 

Domestic Af^drs. — Pacific Railroad. — The year 1869 
was made memorable by the opening of this road. It is 
eighteen hundred miles long, and completes the union he* 
tween the Atlantic and the Pteific. The trayeler can pass from 
Boston to San Francisco in one week. Tliis great highway has 

* Hiram UlyeBes Grant wae bom at Mount Pieaeaut, Ohio, April S7, 1822. He was 
veiy onwUling to follow his fittlier*8 trade, wbich waa that of a tanner, and, at 8eTen> 
tB0D,aii appointment was secared for hlia at West Point. His name baring been 
wrongly registered, Grant vainly attcmpfpr! to set the matter right, but finally ac- 
cepted his manifest destiny/' aesuuicd the change thus forced upon him, and 
thenceforth tlgned himself Ulysees Btmpeon,** the latter being bis laother^a Ihmily 
name. Two jmn after completing hie four years* course as cadet, the Mexican War 
broke out, in which Grant conducted himself with great gallantry, receiving r^p* lal 
mention and promotion. After this, be retired to civil life, where he remained uutii 
the opening of the ^r In 1861, when he Immediately oflfered bla eerrlcea In behalf of 
the Union. His modesty and diffidence delayed their acceptance, and Governor 
Tatesi, of niinoi^i, was the firft to avail himself of them. Grant finally took the field 
as colonel of the Twenty-first Regiment Hlinois Volunteers. His subsequent mill- 
laij history baa been already nemted in fbe text. 

tAlreadjiUa road is coming to be known «■ the Central Fadflc, to dlatiiigidBli tt 
from other contonipl:iterl ro:uls across the eontinent. The Northern P.iriflc haa 
its eastern termiuus on Lake Superior, and its western will be on Puget Sound. 
Tlunigh Ihr to fbe norths yet the climate is said not to he colder than in Minnesota, 
. whUe Ihrther west it ataodily modifies until, in Ongon and Washington Territoryt 
tbere la no winter weather at all, bat only a rainy aeaaon, aa in, California, in por- 
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linked the West to the East by iron bands, has carried 

thousands of pioneers into 
the hitherto ^vild country 
along its route, developed 
fresh sources of industry 
and mines of wealth, and 
opened up the United States 
to the silks, teas, and spices 
of Asia. American ingenu- 
ity has solved the problem 
which foiled Columbus and 
the olden navigators. It has 
made for itself a route to 
India. 

uLYssKs s. GKANT. The Fifteenth Amend- 

ment, which guarantees to all the right of suflfrage, irrespec- 
tive of " race, color, or pi*evious condition of servitude," 
having been ratified by the requisite number of States, was 
formally announced as a part of the Constitution, by Hamil- 
ton Fish, Secretary of State, March 30, 1870. 

Prosperity of the Country, — The nation rapidly recovered 
from the effects of war. The price of gold fell to 110. The 
national debt was reduced $204,000,000 during the first two 
years of this administration. A general amnesty to all con- 
nected with the Civil War was proclaimed, and the bitter 
feelings engendered by fraternal strife fast melted away. The 
South, devastated and scourged by the march of contending 

tionB of Dakota, Idaho, and Montana cattle range out on the natural grass pastures 
daring the winter season ; while in Waphington Territory roses blossom the year 
round. For the construction of this road public lands have been given to the amount 
of over 80,000.000 acres — "a farm larger by one-fourth than all the six New England 
States. It passes through a fertile belt of Territories which would make eighteen 
Buch States as Ohio, and ninety such as Massachusetts." The Southern Pacific Ib 
also being built. This will ron through a country so mild as to avoid the uecessity 
of the " Bnow-shedB " which form so singular a feature of the Central Pacific. 
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armies, accustomed herself to the novel conditions of free 
labor, lebnilt her lailroade^ cultiTated her field% and re« 
paired the ravages of war. The census of 1870 showed that 
the population of the United States was over thirty-eight 
millions, an increase of about seven millions, while the man- 
tt&ctniing establishmentB of the country had nearly, if not 
quite, doubled in number and value during the preceding 
decade. 

Foreign ABaiia.— Difficulty with England. — The refusal 
of the Engliflh government to pay the damages to American 
oommeroe caused by the Alabama and other Confederate 

cruisers (p. 268) produced much bitter feeling, and even 
threatened war. A high commission, composed of distin- • 
guished statesmen and jurists from both countries, met in 
Washington, snd arranged the basis of a treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, settling this and other 
sources of dispute. According to its provisions, the claim for 
losses was submitted to a board of arbitrators, who convened 
at Geneva^ Switserland. The damages awarded to the United y 
States were $16,250,000. The difficulty with regard to the 
Northwestern boundary between the United St^ites and Brit- 
ish America was submitted to the Emperor of Germany, and 
was decided in favor of the former. Thus happily all danger 
of war was averted, and the great principle of the settlement 
of disputes by |)eaceful arbitration rather than the sword was 
finally established* 

Prcpmd AnnexaH&n of 8anto D&mingo^Thia republic^ 
comprising a large part of the island of Hayti, applied for 
admission to the United States. A commission of eminent 
men, appointed by the Preside at to visit the island and ex- 
amine its condition, reported finvorably. The measure, how- 
ever, was rejected by Oongress. 

X*ir08. — 1. A great fire broke out in Chicagu Sunday night, 
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October 8^ 1871* For two days it raged with trBmendons vio- 
lence, devastattng 3,000 acres. 25,000 bnildings were bumedy 

$20u,UO0,000 worth of property was destroyed, and 100,000 
persons were lendered homeless. 2. About the same time with 
this disaster, ezt6iisi?e conflagratioiig raged in the forests of 
Wisoonsin, Minnesota, and Michigan. Entire yill^es were 
consiiined. 1,500 people perished in Wisconsin alone, 3. 
An extexLsive tire occurred in Boston November 9, 1872. It 
swept oyer sixty aoies in the center of the wholesale trade of 
that city, and destroyed 170,000,000 worth of property. 

Political Parties. — ^The liberal repnl^lii'Lin party, consist- 
ing of republicans opposed to the administration, nominated 
Horace Greeley* of New York for the presidential term com* 

• Horace Greeley, " Founder of the New York Tribune," wa* bom at Amheret, 
H. B., F«bnisry S, 1811. At ■ child, be wu pMeodooely fond of books. At two 
yeart of age, he bcfran to etndy the newspapers given him fbr amnpcmont; and at 
foar, could r<>r^d nnythiDg placed before him. At aiz, he was able to spell any word 
in the Engiiti>h lauguage, had read the entire Bible, and WW Mnewbat vwned in 
geognpby and nrlthmetie. His passion for books increoaad with bis yea»« and at a 
very enrly a^e (letcrmined hiin to he a printer. At flftppiTi, he oTjtered the oflBce of the 
Northern Spectator, at Ea«t Foultneyf Vt., where he eooa became an expert work- 
man, mastering the details of Ibe art almost by Intnlttoiii. Bto wagea wen forty 
dollara a year, tha gfoater part of which was saved and ^ent to his fiithi r. then stmg- 
gllng in povorty upon a torni in PcnnBvlvania. The Spectator having Ikiled, in 1831 
Oreeley went to New York. He landed with ten dollars and a scanty oatilt tied in a 
handkerchief. Franklln-llkc, be tmvened tbe atreeta in search of woilt— a long, 
stooping, etockingless flgnre. In linen roundabout, short trousers, and drooping 
hat, with his out-grown cntfon wristbands only made to meet with twine. No 
wonder that the passers-by tailed to see the beaaty of the brow concealed under its 
nncoatb coverfog, or the still greater grandeur of ttie sold bidden beneaUi soeb a eoa- 
tnme. Diligence, Intei^rity, and ahillty won him a ready rise when, after day^ of 
seeking, work wa? at last pccurcd. We And him here successively editor of the 
Morning Po^t, a short-lived penny paper; the New Torker, which met with marked 
sncoess ; the Log Gabln, an eztnmkely popttlar sheet, advoeatlqg the election of Pree- 
Went IlarrlBon; and lastly, of the "Ncnv York Trihnno. -v^ hlrh was Ptarted April 10, 
Ifyi. Since that time, the name and fame of Horace Greeley have been identified 
with the Tribune. He served in Congress In iS48-''4B^ where be waa known for hla 
opposition to the abases of the mileage system. When civil war aeemad Imminent, 
he at first advocated n peaceable division ; but after hostilities werf opened, he urged 
a vigorous prosecution. At tbe close of the war^ he pleaded for immediate concilia- 
tlon« and waa a signer of the ba1|.bond whidi restored Jeflbrson Bavla to liberty 
after his two years^ imprlf^onment in Fortress Monroe. Thla act made him many 
bitter enemies In the North and cost him much patronage, 

Horace Greeley was pure, simple, and conscientious in character. He had a pecu- 
liar dlaregaid fbr dress, and neglected many of tbe coiirtesiea of aoeletj; botma 
tme gentleman at heart, and possessed rare glfta In conversation. B« was gveatly 
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mencing 1873. The democratio party, endorsed this nomina- 
tion. The republicans renominated President Grant, who was 

elected. 

Domestic AfiaixfiU^The Modoc Indians haviDg refused 
to stay npon their reserration in Or^oni tiroops were sent 
against them. The savages thereupon retreated to their fast- 
nesses in the Lava Beds. The peace commissioners^ hoping 

to arrange the difficult}-, held a conference with the chiefs. 
In the midst of the council, the Indians treacherously slew 
General Ganhy and Bev. Dr. Thomas and wounded Mn 
Meaehem. The Modocs were then homharded in their 
stronghold, and finally forced to surrender. Captain Jack 
and several of tlie leaders of the band were executed at 
Fort Klamath^ October 3^ 1873. 

The Credit Mobilier was a company organized for the 
purpose of building the Pacific Railroad. The undertak- 
ing proved a profitable one, and enormous dividends were 
paid. An inyestigation developed the startling fact that 
various high officers of the government had accepted pres* 
ents of stock, the value of which necessarily depended hugely 
upon their oflBcial action. 

Railroad Panic. — In the autumn of 1873, Jay Cooke & Co., 
hankers of Fhiladelphiay having engaged too extensively in 
railroad schemes, failed. A financial crisis ensued. Hun- 
dreds of prominent linns all over the Union were involved 
in ruin. A settled stringency of the money market and 
stagnation of business followed. 

Fordgn A&in— The Virginiu8.^^1ii 1868^ Cuba at- 

ftmd of asrienKDre. and upent tali lelrare days on 1il<i flmn at Chappaqna. He ac- 
cepted the nomination for Prepident, bellevinfjf that his* election would conduce to 
the ustabii^hment of peaceful relation? btitwoen the North and South. Just before 
the cione of the canvass hi? wife died, and this sad event, together with the desertion 
of friends and the excitement of the contest, nnaettled his mind. He was carried tO 
a pri vate n'^yinm, where he died NoTember S9, 1S?B. Hlelaatwordawera/^Iknoir 
that mj Bedeemer Uvetb.*^ 
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tempted to throw ofT the Spaiiisli yoke. Great sympathy was 
felt in the United States with the patriot8» and repeated 
efforts were made to send them aid. In spite of the 
lanoe of the authorities, the Virginias, loaded with men and 
Bup^jlies, escaped from port in the fall of this year. While 
still on the high seas, and Hying the American flag, she was 
oaptnred by the Spanish war steamer Tornado and corned 
into Santiago. Many of ber crew and passengers were snm- 
niarily shot. The United States consul in that port pro- 
tested iu vain. Preeident Grant interfered with a strong hand. 
The Virginias was thereupon released, and suitable apologies 
were made for the insult offered to the United States flag. 

Centennial Aiiiiiversaries. — 'J'he Republic was now 
drawing to the end of tiie first century of its existence. The 
year 18id was marked by Tarious centennial observances. 
April 19, the hundredth anniversary of the battles of Lexing- 
ton and Concord was celebrated with patriotic pride. May 
20, the citizens of Mecklenburg Co., North Carolina, hon- 
ored the memory of those who, at Charlotte^ signed a Dec- 
laration of Independence only ten days after the capture of 
Ticonderoga. June 17 witnessed, at Bunker Hill, an unpre- 
cedented gathering from all parts of the country; Northern 
and Southern soldiei-s vying in devotion to the flag of the 
Union. Already vast preparations were being made to cele- 
brate the hundredth anniversary of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence at Philadelphia, July 4. 1776, by a 
grand exliibition of tlie arts and indusiries of all nations. 

States Admitted dnxing this Bpach^'-Nebraska, the 
thirty-scTenth State, was admitted to the Union March 1, 
1S67. The name signifies water valley." Colorado, the 
thirty-eight State, was received March 3, 1875. This reo^ion 
was explored by Coronado in 1540, while De Soto was ram- 
bling oTer the site of the future Gulf States. (Map, p. 146.) 
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These questionB are placed at the clo^e of the work rather tlian at 
the foot of cAch i<ag^, in order to ( ompHl a more indepeiideut ubo of 
the book. As far as possible, topical recitations should be encouraged. 
On HMTiing the sabject of * para^^ph, the pupil diould be expected to 
ten lU he knowB about it A little petienoe and practice in this 
metkod will achieve wonderful leeiilte. The foUowing pages often 
pieeent topical qneetioDS in the hope of giadnaUy leading the pnpU to 
this ayatem of atudj. The figtuea refer to the pagea of the book. 

. INTRODUCTION. 

9. S^com what eontinfiiit did the first inhabitants of America probably 
oome? How did they get hereT (At that time it is probable thai 
Behiing Strait was not cut tliroagh« and the two continenta weie 
connected.) What remains of these people ue fonndt Where do 

they occur ? 

10. What proof of their antiquity ? Dopcribc t!ie ruins at Newark, 
Ohio. The mound at St. Louis. The embankment in Adnnis County, 
Ohio. Are earth- works pcnnai^fTit ? Describe the ruins in Soath 
America. Who were the mound-buildeib ? • 

11. W hat became of them? Who succeeded them? How did tlie 
Indians compare with them ? What do you say of the number of the 
Indians? Where moat nnmerons? Were there any blackamithsi 
carpentere, etc., among themt Were they a progressiye people? In 
what were they skilled ? How did they regard labor ? 

12. Describe the life of their women. The Indian disposition. His 
power of endurance, 

13. His religion in New England. In New York. In Centra] 
America. How did liis religion and his civilization compare? Wliat 

be his fate? Who were the Northmen ? What tr adi t ions about 
their having- discovered and cettled America ? 

14-16. Are thepe pfories rredibV A re there nr. v remains of thippeople 
now existine: ? Wero their d'scovories of anyvnlne^ At -v\Tint dnt^^ 
does the history of this country begin? Nanit^ the subjecta and limits 
of the six epochs into whidi this histoxy ie divided. 
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FIRST EPOCIJ. 

10. What was tbe state of geographical knowledge in Europe in the 
fifteeiitli ooiitiiry? Why could not f^uilors }i;ivc crossed the oronn 
before as well as tlirn ? Wliy were books of travel more abundant 
then? ^Vliy 80 eagerly read ? 

By what iDute were the grxnld from the East obtained ? Wliat 
waa the problem of liiat day? Columbus's idea? What facts 
Ctrei^theued his view ? (See p. 31.) Tell something of his life. 

2t Why did he 0eek — totM>ce< Before wliom did he Uj his jikuk t 
How mtm it Teoeived? Did the king treat him fnirly? To whom did 
Colnmhiu ipplj aeztt How was he regarded Y What* reply was 
made him? 

22. What did Columbus's friends do for him ? What offer did Queen 
I^uhella make? Were her jewels sold? What new trouble assailed 
( oluinbu.^ ? Vilmt veflselfl oompoeed his fleet ? Give some of the incl> 

dciits of tlie voync"e. 

23. Did C'olunibus waver? (There eeems to be no truth in the 
common statement that he promised to turn back, if he did not discover 
land in three days.) Describe the discovery of land. The landing. 
When and where was this? What region did Columbus Uiink he had 
reached? What was the result? Eor what did he search? What 
other islands did he discover? 

24. Describe his reception on his return. How many subsequent voy- 
ages did Columbus make? Wliat settlement did he make ? (p. 289). Did 
he discover the main-land ? Did he know that he liad found a new crin 
tinent ? Where is Columbus's tomb ? How wa?? the continent named t 
- 25. What wEvS the plan of John Cabot? Wliat discoveries did he 
make ? Did liis diacoverieH antedate th()<v of Columbus'? Where and 
wlien ia it ])robable the Ameriaui continent was discovered? Wliat 
discover! did Selia^tiau Cubot makel^ Did England improve them? 
Of what ^ ulue were they? 

2C. What four nations explored the territory of the future United 
States? What porlaon of the continent did each explore ? What was 
the feeling in Sptdn? What e&ct was produced? "Why did Ponce ds 
Leon come to the new world? 

27. What land did he discover? Why did he so name it? What 
success did he meet? What discovery did Balboa make? Describe 
the expedition of De Xarvnrz. Its fate. Of De Soto. OfDeAyllon. 

25. Wliat region d'd De Soto traverse? Did he make any valunble 
discoveries ? WTiat river was his burial place ? When ? Wliat 
becanie r>f Ins romDanions? 

20. Wlirri, wliere, and by whom was the first town in the United 
States founded? Meaning of the word California in tbe sixteenth 
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centniy ? Why did Cortez explore that region ? WTio made the first 
voyage along the Padfie eoavit Which ia the aeooiid <dde8t town in 
the United Statear When and hj whom founded? What waa the 
gteat wish of maritime nations Y 

80. What was the extent of the Spanish poeeessions in the new 
world? Who was the first French navigator toreadi the continent? 
When? Wliat name did he give it? Who discovered the River St 
Lawrence? Why did he so name it? Atis. From the name of the day 
on wliif li it v/nn covered. Why was Montreal so named?/ Describe'"' 
the ailempt to plant a colonv of convicts. Why did this fail? 

81- Who were the HugneiM ts? Wliat was Coli^i^uy's j)lanV Who,- 
led the first expedition? Futc of the col<juy The tiecond expedition ? 
Amusing story of the longevity of the Indians ? 

83* Eate of the oolonjY What French navigator waa the next to ^ 
Moend the St lAwrenoef How did he find things at IIochelagaT 
When, where, and l^'whom was the first peimanent French settlement , 
made in America? HoiW niach land was granted?..^ 

88. When, where, and by whom was the first permanent French 
settlem^t made in Canada 1 What journey did Cliamplain make? 
What discoveries ? Tlie consequence of his trip? ^^^lo cxpU red the 
Mississi])])! valley? Wiiat relics of tliem remain? Tell ttomething of 
thcjir heroism. Of Father Marquette. Of liis death. 

84. Of T*a '^iille. What were the resulta uf French enterj>riso? IIow 
did it coHjpurt, \sith iuiiglish enterprise? Wlieu did the English awake 
to the importance of American discovery ? Who made the first attempt 
to cany out Cabot's plan ? 

85. What snooess did he have Y Was the dimmexj of gold profitable t 
What diaooyeiy cUd Sir Francis Drake make ? 

86. What was the view of Sir IlTimphrey Gilbert ? His fate ? Vr\io 
adopted liis plan? Give eomo account of Sir Walter Raleigh, Why 
wm Vir^nia eo named? Where did Ilaleigh plant his first colony? 
Qive its history. 

87. Wliat ilid tiie colonists introduce into i-Lngl and on their return? 
Story told of Raleigh's smoking ? Give the liistory of the second colony. 
Wiiut kept the interest in America alive 1 liow did Gosnold shorten 
the Toy age across the Atlantic? 

88. Wliat diflooyeriee did Qosnold make? Captain Pring? Resnlts 
of these exphnations? What was South Virginia t North Virginia? 
Wheie, when, and l^* whom was the first English settlement made in 
the United States? What became of the colony sent out the same 
year by the Plymouth company? Tell some of the provisions of tlie 
charter granted to these companies. VTlmi is a rliarter? Aii.^. A 
document which confers the title to certain land, and, not unlike a 
constitution , defines the form of government, and secures to the peoi^le 
certain rights and privileges. 
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89. Who «iiterad K«w Totk baiter iMzt after Vamnnit Waa 
nudMm a Dutchman ? (His given name was Heniy , not Heindrich, as 
often itated.) What river did he discover ? What claim did the Dutch 
found on this discovery ? What name did they give to the region ? 
State the claima of ibeee four nations, and the settlements thejr had 
made. 

40. Why wew* these clainiB conflirting? Had these nations any idea 
of the extent of the country t Which nation ultimately t*ecared the 
wlmlr rejL^ion? WliTch centuries were characterized by explora- 
tiona, and which ccutury by settlements? Nauxe the permanent set- 
flements which were made at the beginning of ihe seventeentii 
oentnrjr. 

SECOND EPOCIj. 

45. Xamo tilie fhirteoi colonies. Were th^ united during this 

ep >ch ? 

40. Wliat was the character of the Virginia colonists? What was 
their success ? DeBcrib© the services of John Smith. Give some of the 
incidents of his life. 

47. What was his theory of founding a colony t Tell the story of 
hiB captare I17 the Indians. 

48w What change in the government of the colony was made hy thv 
second dLTrtert Was it based on the principle of self-govenimenit 
Why did Smith leave? What was its eflBMl on the colony? T^some^ 
thing of the " Starving Time." 

49. How did relief come? Wliat change was made by the third . 
charter? Describe the marriage of Pocahontas. Her visit to England. 
Where was the first legislative body held? 

50. When was tlie first constitution given? Of what vftlne^v ere 
these? Give some particulars of the pro^^l)erity of the colony. Of 
the culture of tobacco. Of the purchase of wives. WTien and how 
was slavery introduced ? Why ? 

61. Why did tho Indians now become hostile? 0ive some account 
of the massacre. Its result. What new change was made In the 
government? Cause? What was the Navigation Act? Why was It 
oppiessive ? What was the conduct of the assembly ? 

69. What division arose among the people? Give the Ustoiy of 
Bacon 'fl mbi llion. Was Bacon a patriot or a rebel? What was the 
conduct of Berkeley? What curious fact Uluatrates the ruling sentt* 
ment of Massachusetts and of Vir/rinia at that time. What cninddence 
between this event and the Kevolutinn? 

53. Describe John S.nith's exploi ations at tlie north. VHini authority 
was granted to the Council of New England? What became of the 
Plymouth Company? Olvo some arxrount of the huiding of the 
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Pilgrims. Who weie the Puhtana? Wh/ did they come to thk 
oountry ? Wlien ? 

54. What was their character? What story is told U) illustrate their 
piety? Deficribe their sufferings. What ia " Plymouth Bock " ? What 
do you mean by Dec. 11, 0. 8. and Dec. 21, S.T 

55. Why aid not the Indians disturb them? What Indians visited 
Ihem in the spring? How did OoTerno? Bradford reply to Ouionicas's 
threat ? How did the colony progress ? Tell about the scarcity of food ? 

56. How did the plan of working In common succeed? Did they 
have any more privileges than the Jamestown colonists ? WTio settled 
abDot Map«?K]in«ptt^^ Bay? Why was this colony popular? '\y\^o 
foanded Salem? Boston? Did the Puritans tolerate other Churches? 
Wiiy not? 

57. Give an account of the difficult} witli Roger Wiiliuma. Where 
did he go ? What settlement did he found ? Why did Mrs. Hutchinson 
become obnoxious? State their treaUnent of ^e Qnakeis. What 

. nnion of the colonies was now formed? What was its object ? Whsl 
Indian chiefs befriended Massachusetts and Virginia in their early 
history? 

58. Give an account of King Philip's war. Of the " swamp fight.** 
Of the attack on Hadley. How did the colonists protect themselves ? 

59. How was the war finally ended? How did the Navigation Act 
affect Massachusetts? Did the Puritans obey it? What change now 
took place in the government? Give some account of Androa's rule. 
What action did the colonists take? Wliat form of government was 
finally imposed upon them ? 

60. Give an aooonnt of the Salem witchcraft. What is a witch '* ? 
Was this delusion common at that time? What two coloiiues were 
intimately united to Massadiiisetts? What was Laoonia? 

61» Giye an aooonnt of the early settlement of New Hampshire? 
Of Maine ? What is said of the claims made upon the land by the 
heirs of these proprietors ? Why are these States so named ? Who 
obtained a grant of the territoiy now embraced in Connecticat? Who 
claimed this region ? 

62. (live an account of the early settlement at Windsor. Hartford. 
Saybrook. How were the Narraganset Indians kept from joining the 
Pequods against the whites ? Describe the attack upon the Pequod fori. 

63. WTiat three colonies were formed in Connecticut? What pecu- 
liarities in the government of each? How were they combined into 
one colony? Why was the charter so highly prised? What story is 
tdd of Androe*s vimt? 

64. What became of ih& charter? What colony was established the 
same year that Hooker went to Hartford. WTiat exiles sctllcd Rhode 
Island? Why was the island so called? What fact illustrates 

> Wmiams'e generosity-? 
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65 What was Lis favorite idea ? Why was not the colony allowed 
to join the New England UmoQ ? How was a charter secured V What 
was ita character? Oiye an aoooont of the settlement of Kew York by 
theDutcL Whoweiethe^patrocniB"? 

69. What was the chaiacter of the histoiy of New Toik under its 
lour Batch gOTenumt Who wae the ahleet of them?* How much 
territory did he claim ? How did he settle the boundary lines? Tell 
something of the growth of liberty among the people. 

67. ]>e0cribe old Peter's reluctance to surrender to the English. 
Why was the colony named New York ? Were the people pleased 
with the Englisli rule ? Was the English occupation permanent? Was 
civil liberty «eoured under Andros? Dougan? What course did the 
Duke of Yi)ik take when he became King of England? Tell how 
Ca[)tain Leisier came tu assume the govemment. Of his trial and 
execution. 

08. In what colony waa New Jerwj formerly embiaced? Who first 
settled it? Whoi, to whom, and whom waa the land granted? 
Where and by whom was the first English settlement made ? Why so 
called? How divided? Who settled the difibrent parts? 

60. How did New Jersey come to be tmited to New York? To be 
made a separate royal province 1 Where and by whom was the first 
settlement in Delaware made? In Pennsylvania? Who was the 
founder of Pcnnsylvaoia? Qive some account of William Penn. Of 
the Quakers. 

70. How did Penn come to obtain a prant of this region ? Why waa 
it 60 named ? Wliat w^as Delaware styled ? How did Penn settle the 
territory ? What city did he found? Meaning of the name ? Eupidity 
of its gpowth ? What was the " Great Code" ? Waa religious tolera- 
tion granted? 

71. Give an aooonnt of Penn*s treaty with the Indiana. In what 
iipirit did Peon treat the colony ? 

93. How came Delaware to bo separated from Penntrylvania? Was 
this separation total ? How did Pennsylvania secure the title to its 
soil ? With what intent did Lonl Baltimore secure a grant of land in 
Americfi ? When was the first settlement made ? Why was Maryland 
so named? What class of people generally settled this country ? 

73. What advantage did the Maryland charter confer? What waa 
the " Toleration Act" ? lli >wdid religious toleration vary in the colo- 
nies? Qive an account of Claiborne's rebellion. Of the diiiicultiee be 
Iween the Catholics and the Protestants. 

74 What territory was granted to Lord Clarendon ? By whom yns 
Ute Albemarle colony. settled? What course did the proprietors takel 
By whom was the Carteret colony settled? What location did they 
B< le ( t ? What do you say of the rapidity of its grrowth ? 

75. Of the Huguenots ? Who wore they ? What infinenee did tboy 
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hMiTB m the eoUmjf What vnm the " Chrand Moderf How wu it on. 
fitted for a new oountiy ? How was it received 7 What were the rala' 
tiona between the pxoptietOTB and aettlen ? How were the difficulties 

ended? How came Carolina to be dividtd ? 

76. By what coincideace is Geoiigia linked with Washington ? With 
what intention ^vas this cfilony planned 2 Character ol the eettierel 
Bostrictions of the trustees? Result? 

77. How many inter-oolonial wars were there? If you mclude the 
Spanish war? (Sec p. bO, note.) Duration of King William's wart 
Cause? Describe the Indian attacks upon the colonists. Tell the 
etory of Mrs. Dustin. 

78. Wliat attacks were made l^* ihe colonists In return ? Were thej 
Bttccessf nl ? WiiAt was the result of the war 7 

79. Length of Queen Anne's war? CSauset Where was the war 
mainly fought? Effect upon New England ? What attack by the odk' 
Ofilsts at the south ? At the north ? Tell the story of Mrs. Williama 

80. Result of the war ? Length of King George's war ? Cause ? 
Principal event ? Give an account of the capture of Louisbuig. Of 
the SSpanisli war. 

81. Result of the war? Length of the French and Indian war? 
Cause ? Occasions of quarrel ? 

82. Give an account of Washington's journey to Lake Erie. His re- 
turn. Result of his journey. 

83. What did the Frttich do in the spring ? The Viiginia troops unr 
der Washington t Eftte of Jumonville ? Qive an account of the cap. 
ture of Fort Necessity by the French. Wlio fired the first gun of this 
war ? Name the five objective points of this war. 

84. Why were they so obstinately attacked and defended ? Give -an 
account of the defeat of General Rraddock? Wliere? Cliaracter of 
Braddock? Conduct of Washington ? 

85. Give an account of the second expedition ? Who finally captured 
the fort? What city nt>w uccu])ies its site? What was the principal 
cause of the easy capture of tlie fort? (See p. 87, note.) W iiat suc- 
cess did the English meet in Acadia? Wliat cruel act disgraced their 
Tictoiyf What attempt was made on Louisbuigt Who finally cap- 
tured it? 

86. Describe the hattle of Lake Oeoige. Who earned the glory of 
tlUs victory and who got It ? Tell the stoiy of Dieskau's death. The 
fate of Fort William Heniy. Describe the attack on Fort Tioonderoga 

by Abercrombie. 

87. When were both forts captured ? T)escrih<^ the two attempts to 
capture Niagara. Wlio forced it to surrender? In wliat year did these 
successes occur ? Describe the diQicultic^ which General Wolfe met in 
his attack on Quebec. 



8d« 89. How did he overcome them ? Describe the battle on the 
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Plains of Abraham. What waa the result of the battle? The Gondi 
tions of peace ? 

90. Cvoae of Poutiac's war? Result? Fate of Poutiac? What 
stratagems did the Indians use? E^cts of the French and Indian 
war? 

01. How did the Bcitiah offleen treat the oolonial offlcen? Gonditioii 
of the colonies? How many kinds of govenunent? Name and define 
each. How many colleges ? Did the Bnglish goyeinment support edn- 

cntional intorests? 

i)2. Conditiou of agriculture? Manufactures? Commerce? Were 
then- nmny buoka or paperu ? How did tlic i)eoi)le travel ? Tell some- 
tiling about the first public conveyfinces. Was money plenty ? 

93. Condition oi mui-ula in New England ? Name some peculiar cus- 
toma. Some rigid laws. Who was entitled to the prefix Mr. ? Wliat 
were common people called? laws wiHi regard to drin3±ig? Using 
tobacco? 

91 Tell something o^ the habits of the people in New Totk. What 
customs fSmiliar to us are of Dutch origin? How did the style of lir-- 

ing at the south differ from that at the north ? Describe a soathem 
plantation. What is said of Mount Yernon flour? Of the luzurioua 

living? State of education in New England ? 

05. Tell something of the Bupjwrt given to schools. Of the founding 
of Yale Cor ge. Of their town meetings. Of ilie state of education in 
the middle colonies. How were the ministers' salaries met? 

96. Wliat was the state of education in the soutlicrn colonies? Pro- 
vision made for pubfic worship ? Give some idea of the early Yirginia 
laws concemin^ worship. 



THIRD EPOClj. 

lot. How did England treat the colonies ? Give some illustrations. 

102. What was the tendency of thi.s course of conduct ? What were 
Writs of Assistance ? The Stamp Act ? How did the colonists receive 

* the latter? Tell the story of Patrick Henry. 

103. What efforts were made to resist the law ? What effect did they 
have on the English government? Was this permanent? What was 
the Mutiny Act ? Why was it ^laased ? 

104 How was it received by the colonists? TeU about the Boston 
Massacre. When ? The Boston Tea Party. Why was tlie tea thrown 
overboard? For whut is Faneuil Hall noted? What did the B«nglish 

• now do ? 

106, 107. What parti^f woro formed ' \Vliat action did the colonists 
take? When and where was the " First Continental Congress" h«ldl 
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Wbat action did it take ? When and wliere was the hist bloodspilledl 
Describe how the battle of Lexington occurred. 

108, 109. Effects (rf this battle ? Tell how the battle of Banker Hill 
oc e orrecL Describe it Tell something of " Old Put." 

110. Eflfect of the battle? Death of Qeneral Warren. Give some 
aocoimt of Eflian AUen. Wbj were the New Hampebixe Giants ao 
called 7 Describe the captoie of Tioondezcga. 

111. Meeting of Second Continental Congien. Its action. HVLat 
was the condition of the azmyY What expedition waa nndertakea 
against Canada? 

112. Describe the attack upon Quebec Its end. How were the Brit- 
ish forced to leave Boston ? 

113. How had they treated the Boston people ? The Boston boys T 
Describe the attack on Fort Moultrie. -Its effect Tell the story 
of Sergeant Jasper. 

114. When was the Declaration of Independence adopted? How 
many colonies yoted .for It t Tell the story of the old liberty ben." 
How did the campaign near New York occur ? Describe the battle of 
Long laUsd. What decided it in fKTOT of the English Y 

115. By what providential circumstance did the Americans eocapel 
What were the prison ships ? Who were the Hessians ? Tell the stoiy 
of Nathan ITale, 

110, 117. What battles occurred while Washin^^'-ton was falling back ? 
Describe liis retreat through New Jersey. How did he escape V What 
general was cajitured by the enemy? What was the condition of the 
country? Describe the battle of Trenton. Tell the story of Hall. 

118. The effect of this battle. Name the battles of 1776 in order. 
Describe the battle of Princeton. What providential dnnmiBtanoe 
favored the attack f 

119. How did the battle of Brsadywino occur? Describe it What 
decided it in favor Of the English ? What previous battle did It lesem* 
ble ? Give some account of La Fayette. 

120, 131. Describe the battle of Geiniantown. Wliy did the Ameri- 
cans fail? How did the campairn in Pennsylvania close? What dis- 
astrous attempt was made by the British at the north ? Describe the 
burning of Danbury, tlie capture of General Prescott, and the murder 
of Jane McCrca. What events attended General Burgoynes march 
south? "Wliat measures w^erc taken to check his cdvance? 

122. WTio succeeded General Schuyler? What was Schuyler's con- 
duct? What events deranged Burgoyne's plans ? How was the sieige 
ef Fort Stanwix raised ? Tell something of Eosdusko. 

Id8. Of the battie of Benidngton. For what incident is it noted ? 

134. Describe the first battle of Saratoga. The second battle. Who 
was the hero of the fight? How did General Fiaser die t Tell some 
incidents of the eampaign. 
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19B Eflbololtliewflglitif Name flw lMittl€0 of 1777 in order. De- 
scribe the stifierlngs at Valley Forge. 

126, How could the soldiers endure such misery? What news cune 
in the spring? Story told of Washington by Mr. Potts? Tell flome* 
thing of the Conway cabal. History of Benjamin Franklin. 

127. Wliat caused tho battle of Monmouth to happen ? Describe ita 
prominent inddent. Give history of General Lee. What before tbia 
have we heard of liim? What story is told of General Reed? 

V2S. Of Mary Pitcher? What campaign was now planned by the aid 
of the French ? How did it tam out ? Describe the Wyoming massa> 
ere. Wbat poem lias been written apom this ere&tt Ant, Gempbell'a 
Oertrade of Wyoming. Name the battlea of 1778 in orde£, 

18l>. Why WBB the war now tiaoafened to the Boutht How did the 
eunpaign open f Deacribe the attack on SaTannah. Who were killed? 
Tell something of Count Pul&ski. Waa the French aid of great value? 

ISO. What ohazacterized the campaign %t the north? TeUetoiyof 
General Putnam. Describe the capture of Stony Point. 

181. General SulliTan'a expedition. What do you say of . the naval 
successes? 

132. Describe the contest between tlie Bon Homme Richard and the 
Serapis. What colony was conquered by the British during this year? 
Name tlie priiu:i[)al buttles of 1771) in order. 

133. What city waa now captured? What followed? How did the 
battle of Camden oocart Deacribe ft. What waa ita feaoHT TeU 
aomething of the famons partiaan warfare of thoee timea. 

184. Name some leaden. Stoiy of Marion. Borne partiaan ▼ictoriea. 
Death of Colonel Hayne. E^ct of thia independent wai&ie? Tell 
aomething of the depreciation of the continental money. 

135. What mutiny occurred ? Tell thr story of Amola'a treaaon. 

136. Of Andre's capture and fate. Of Arnold's escape and reward. 
In what estimation was ho held? Name the principal events of t^RO. 

137. Condition of the army at tlio mwth ^ Wlio now took comnu'nd? 
Describe the battle of the Cowpi us. Describe Greene's celebrated re- 
treat ? IIow many times did tlie rain save him ? 

138. By what two battles waa the contest at tlie south closed ' Wen? 
the English or Americans victorious? Qive anecdotes illustrative of 
the patriotism of the women? Chaiaeter of Gteneial Ctreene? 

139. Where did Comwallia go after the failure of his aouthem csm< 
paign? What kind of a war did he wage in Viiginia? Why did ho 
reUre to Torktown ? What plan did Washlngtcm now adopt ? 

140. Describe the siege. Its result. The surrender. The efflMSt 
On what plunderimr tour« did Arnold go? Story told of CK>vemof 
Nelson? Name the prlncii al battles of 1781 in order. 

141. IIow was the newB of (' rn \s'ailis's surrender received? 

142. Was aU peril to our liberties over? What waa the condition of 
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the csountry ? What baaa offer was made to Waijhiii^trn How did 
be pacify the arniy ? When way peace bigued V W iiai w the re- 
sult t What course did Wa^luDgton take? 

143. TeUaomethingof theweakneoBof thegovmmeiit, Wlutbold 
Uie ooloiiioi together? Caase of Shay's lebelUoaY What need wm 
leltt How was H met? When was the Gonstittttioii adopted? What 
{MTties aiose? How soon was the Constitation ratified f Howmaqj 
fitetes were aecesaaiy? When did the new gDvemment go into opeia» 
tion? 

FOURTH EPOCij. 

147,148. Limits of this tix)ch? Its charactcnfeti( idea? Who wae 
the first President of the I'uited States? When and where waa he in- 
augurated ? Where waa the capital ? Name itB chaiigea. What was 
the popular feeling toward Washington ? Give some aooount of Wash- 
ington's life and chaiacter. 

151. What difficulties beset the gOTeimnentT What departments 
were established? Name the members of the first Cabinet. What 
fif^Ti'^*^! measures were adopted ? 

160. By whose advice ? What did Webster say of Hamilton? Give 
an account of the whisky rebellion. Of the Indian war at the north' 
west. WTiat difficulty arose with. England ? 

103. How was it sH'ttlod ? How wae tlie treaty received in tliis coun- 
try? What treaty was made with Spain V Algiers V What wan tlio 
popular feeling loward France? Why was Genet recalled? li it 
parties now arouse ? Who were the leaders of each ? Their views ? . 
Tell ^something of Randolph. 

154. Who was elected second Preiddent? Tell something of Adams's 
Ufe. What were the alien and sedition laws ? Why were they ])afl8ed? 

155. How were they reoeived? How did the French difficulty look 
daring this administration ? How was it terminated? What reply did 
Pinckney make to the base offet of the F^ch Diiectoiy. State of 
party feeling? Who was elected third President? Why was not Adams 
reelected ? What was the important event of Jefferson's administration ? 
Why? 

156. Tell somf thing of Jefferson's life and diaracter. Tell how 
Hamilton was killed. What became of Burr? 

lo7. Toll something of Fulton's inTeuiion. Of the war with TripolL 
Of Lieutenant Decatur's exi)loit. 

158. What difficulty now arose with England and France ? What Is 
the American doctrine? Waa the impressment of seamen general? 
What was the issue of the next political campaign ? Who was elected 
fourth President ? Views of the federalists ? 

150. Give an aeooont of Madison's life and character. Of the battle 
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of Tippecanoe Effect of this Indian war? State how tlie 'breacli with 
Engluiid wiflfned. Difficulty between tlie President and Little Belt. 

100. W hen waa war declared ? How long did the war last? What 
wari tlie opt ning- event of the war of 1812 ? Describe the eurronder of 
Detroit. The battle of Queeutst^wu Heights. 

161. How did the iia^al and the Uwd warfare compare t Describe 
the fight between the Ocuurtltation and Ghierrlere. 

168. Between the FioUc and Wasp. How many prizes were capinied 
hj privateen t What are privateers ? 

163. Eilbct of these v-ictoriea ? Name the hettles of 1818 in order. 
Plan of the campaign of 1813. ^^^lat did flic armiee of the centre and 
ncrth do ? What did the British do ? What reverse happened to 
a imrt of Oeiicrnl Ilnrrison H rommond? Describe this rout. Tell 
Boniethin*; of Proctor .s l)ruiality. 

1G4. Describe the three attacks ma<le bv Proctor. In which was he 
successful? Describe Perry's victory on Lake Erie. 

IGo. What gallant exploit was performed by Perry? What issues 
depended on this fight? Describe the battle of the Thames. Wba^ 
celebrated Indian was killed f Effect of these Tictoriee? Who gsined 
great creditf 

166. Describe the battle between the Chesapeake and tiie Bhannoii. 
What were Lawrence's dying words? Who used th^ in battle 1 
What Indian difficulties? How did General Jackson avenge the 

massacre of Fort Mims ? Storj' told of Jackson ? 

167. What ravages were committed by Admiral Cockburn? Wliy 
was New England ared ? Name the principal battles of 1813 in order. 

168. What niovemtiiL waa made by General Brown? What general 
led the advance? What battles ensued V Describe the battle of 
Lundy s Lane. What story is told of Colonel Miller? What battle 
took place in New York ? How did that happen ? Describe it. 

168. Describe the ravages made bj the British on the Atlantic coast. 
Attack on Washington. On Baltimore. Besult of these events. The 
Hartford Convention. What pat an end to these f^ars ? Why was the 
battle of New Orleans unneoessaiy ? 

170. Describe this battle. How did it happen that raw militia defeated 
English veterans ? 

171. Results of till" war? Effect upon the federalist party? Who 
was elected fifth Pk si dint ? Was Monroe a popular man ? Give some 
account of hi? life and character. What was the characteristic of ins 
administration ? 

173. What was the Missouri Compromise? Osnse of it? Give an 
account of La Fayette's visit. What territory was gained by treaty? 
An$. The tieaty with ^ndn which secured Florida, also relinquished 
all Spanish anthority over the region west of the Rocky MonntainSi 
claimed by the United States as belonging to the Lonislaiia purchase, 
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bat not previously acknowledged by Spain. In the beginning of th#) 
war of 1812, a strip of roa.^t about fifty miles wide, lying between 
Florida and Louisiana, Cf>i]si<lf rpd by Spain n part of Florida, had 
been takt-u by the United States umlt r tlie claim that it bt-lonp-d U) the 
Louisiana purchase. What famouH d< h 1 1 lue advanced by Monroe if What 
political changea now took place? What party was arising? Its prin- 
dples ? Principles of the democratic party ? Champions of each party ? 
'Wbieh party absorbed most of the old fedeialistof > Why t Who wag 
deeted sixth President? How? 

174 Give some aoooont of the Ufa and ehnrsicter of John Qoln^ 
Adams. Of his administration. Was it popular T How was the pro* 
tective tariff received 1 Who was elected seventh President ? 

175. Account of the life and character of Jackson. Contrast him 
with John Qninry AdamF*. Wlmt principle did he introduce? What 
was the nullitication ordinance? 

176. How did Jackson act? Clayi)acify? What celebrated debate 
took place? What in aaid of Calhoun ? Of Clay's patriotism ? Wliat 
action did Jackson take concerning the United States Bank V Its effect ? 

177. How did specolntion become rife? Give an acoooht of the 
Vlrndk Hawk war. The Seminole war. What is said of Osceola? 
His fate? 

178. Difficulty with Fiance? How was it settled? Who were the 

Presidential candidates? WTiat were their prindplea? Who was 
elected eighth President ? Give an account of the life &i.d character of 
Van Burcn. Of the crisis of 1887. 

179. Its effect on trade. Of the patriot war. Of Van Buren's Sub. 
Treasury Bill. Story of the steamer Caroline. 

180. What was the northeast boundary question ? How was it 
settled ? What was the Ashburton treaty ? Who was elected ninth 
President? Who waa his opponent? Give an account of the life and 
character of Harrison. What was the cause of his sudden death? 
Who succeeded him ? 

181. Was Tylet^s administration successful? Bid he r^aintrueto 
his party ? What course did he take with regard to the United States 
Bank ? Give an account of the Dorr rebellion. 

18? , 183. Of the anti rent difficulties. Of the Mormons. Of the origin 
and early history of this sect. Of tlie annexation of Texas. Why waa 
this measure warmly opposed ? How waa the northwestern boundary 
question settled ? 

184. Who were the Presidential candidates? Give au account of 
Clay. Who was elected elevenlh Prerident ? 

185. Give an account of the life of Polk. What war now broke out? 
Qive an account of Taylor's campaign on the Rio Grande. 

186. 1>escribe the cajitare of Monterey. The battle of Buena Vista 
187. What battles had Taylor fought ? By what incident or peculiarity 
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can you recollect oach one? StoileB told of Ta7lort Account of 
Kearney's expeditiua. 

188. Describe the oonqiieflt of CUifomia, Wbo vaa the heio of thia 
. exploit? Give an acooant of Colonel Doniphan's expedition. Capture 

of Vera Cma. Bttttle of Ceno Gotdo. 

189. What dt^ now ennenderedt Describe the battles before 
Mexico. The result. 

190. Wlien waa pqaco concluded ? What did tlie United States gain 
hy the war? What was tlio Wilmot proviso ? Give an account of the 
discuvery of gold in Califoii ia. 

191. Of the vigilance committees. Of the political parties. Wlio 
was elected twelfth President? Give an account of the life and 
cliaracter of Taylor. How long was he President? Who succeeded 
him t What questions a^tated the people f 

198. Why were these now awakened? Efibct? What oonrse did 
day take ? Webster ? Give some aooonnt of Webster. 

19& What was the GcanpromiBe of 1860 ? What did it propose ? By 
what name is it commonly known? Give an account of the fillihusters. 
Of the political parties. Who was elected fourteenth President? 

194. Give an account of the life of Pierce. Of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. Wliat is squatter sovereignty ? Tell how the public lands have 
threatened the peace of tho country. How they have enhanced its 
prosperity. 

195. How did the contest arise in Kansas? Its result? Cause of 
Brook's assault on Sumner ? What was the Gadsden purchase ? Give 
an account of the treaty with Japan. What political parties now arose ? 

196. Who was elected fifteenth President ? Give some account of Bu- 
chanan's life. Of the Enow-Nothing party. Of the Dred Scott decision. 

197. How was this regarded at the North and at the Soutli 1 Why 
was the Fugitive Slave law obnoxious ? What were Personal Liberty 
bills? Give an account of tlie John ]')rnwn affair. What was the ques- 
tion of tlie elertions? Who were nominated for the Presidency? Who 
was elected sixteentii i'resident? 

198. Give an ac count of the yecpssion of tlic Soutli on the election ©f 
Lincoln. Give a history of the gruduai growth of tliis movement. 

199. When and where was the Confederate government formed? 
Who were elected Presidott and Vloe-President? What action waa 
taken? Condition of theoountry? Give an aooount of the oonditioo. 
of afikini at Fort Sumter. 

900. Was any attempt made by the United States authoiltfes to re> 
]ieve it? For what did the nation wait 1 

No questions are given upon the new States admitted to the Union 
during this opocli, as each class will naturally commit only that which 
coacernB its (>wn State, and will wish to add to the facts given here 
thoee obtained from other sourcec 
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FIFTlj EPOCH. 

215. Give an account of Lincolu'a iuaugiiration. Of hia earlj liistorj. 
Of the oonditioii of the country. 

dl6. Was war a neoeasltyf WhaA precipitated tUalwiMr When 
iros tfaefirat gun of theCiiril War findt Give an aoooant of the cap- 
ture of Fort Sumter. 

217. Effect of tbis event? What action did the North take? The 
iSoatht When and where was the first bloml Bhed? What yaloaUe 
stores were seized ? How did the war in Virginia open ? 

218. How was Fortro?s Monroe protected from capture? Give an ac- 
count of tlio Big liethel afiair. Of the war in Weatem Vii^giniiL Oil* 
gm r)f tlx Term Contrabands.** 

2i0. iiow dill tlic l»ttle of Bull Run tako ])laco? I)cs<'ni>e it. By 
what peculiarity cau jou rcn)Ucct it? Its date 'if Iiow did Jackson n>- 
ceive the name " Stonewall " ? 

290. Qlye an aoconnt of the retreat. Jlta efieet. Of the battle at 
Ball's Bluff. Who now took command of the Union troopt ? 
'^831. Giye an account of the war in MiBsoarl. What battles were 
fonglit ? What leaders on each Bide ? What Union general who after* 
ward became celebrated ? Condition of affairs in the border States ? 

222. What step did Davis take t Number of vessels in the Union 
navy? What naval expeditions were made ? What places captured? 
What was the ])eculiarit7 attack on the Port Boyal forts ? De* 
scribe the Trent affair. 

223. Give a general review of the first year oi the war. Describe the 
preservation oi Fort Pickens. Situation at the opening of 1S62. What 
was the plan of the campaign ? 

224. What was the Oonfedeiato line of defence at the West ? Uniai 
plaa of attack? Whexe was the first attack? Besczibethe capture of 
Fort Hemy, 

22GL Fort Donelscm, Stozy told of Geneial Grant. Effect of these 
victories. What was the next movement? Describe the battle of 

Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing. 

226. By what peculiarity can you recollect it? How did the battle 
turn on the second day ? 

227. Iiow was Corinth captured? Describe the taking of Island No 
10. What were the effects of the Shiloh battle ? 

228. What line was now held by the Union army ? Wliere were the 
Confederates located? What movements did they make to break 
through the Union lines ? Describe Bragg's expedition. Was It sue* 
cessfnl ? Cause of the battles of loka and Corinth ? Result ? 

229. How was Bragg's second expedition stopped? Describe the haifr 
tie of Murfteesboro. What was its eflfeet? What coincidence ? 
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230. What was Grant's plan for an expedition against Vicksburg? 
Was it Fucoessful ? ^V}(Ht event closed the Miseit^Fipyn ramy^nifrn? 
What Imttle wnn fonirht in Missouri ? Couditioxi ol the {State i WJUal 
massacre occurml in Kansas? 

2;U,2.'{2. De.scrihe the rapture of New Orleans by Parra^nit. Bum- 
side a expedition against lioanoke Island. What waa tlie iiuporiance 
of Roanoke laland ? 

d88» 884 Wliat pbcw in Florida were captued? DeBoribe tiie*battle 
between tiie Monitor and the Herrimac Its leBolts. 

S8S. Object of the war in the Eut? Wliat campaign was nnde^ 
taken? Wlio wa« the commanding geneialT Describe tlie siege of 

yorktown. 

280. The battle of WiUiainsburg. What diecked McQellan'B 
vn nr> ' ? What battle ensued ? Its zesult t What waa now the eizpeo> 

tati' u of the fnion nrmy? 

. 2'67. How did (General Joseph E. Johnston thwart General McClellan> 
plan / Give an account of Jackson in the Shenandoah. Effect of this 
movement ? Story told of Jackson. 

23S. Describe the battle of Fair Oaks. How was the Union advance 
€D Bicbmond checked! Who nowtoolc oommand of the Gonfedetate 
annj T What phm did MoClellan f onn Y 

880. Describe the seyen days' battles. In what way was the retraal 
conducted? With what battle did it close? 

840. Effect of this campaign t Feeling at the North ? Why did Lee 
now march North t Who took command of the Union amy before 
WaBhingt^)n ? Describe Lee's campaign agn-iust Pope. 

241. Its effect. What plan did Lcn now adoi)t? VTiio assumed 
commund of the Ami y of the Potomac? Describe McClelJan's move- 
ments in pursuit. On what expedition was Jackson sentt 

242. Describe the battle of Antietam, Its effect. 

243. The battle of Fredericksburg. Give a rev lew of the second yeat 
of the war. 

844. What Indian conflict at the West? What was the sltnation at 
the beginning of the year 1868 ? What moyement did Giaut make 
against Vicksbntg? 

245. Describe this campaign. Itsresnit Theelfect. 

246. The movements of Rosecrans in Tennessee and Qeoigiai Geti 
eral Morgan's raid. 

2-17-340. The battle of Chickamauga. Py what event can you recol 
Icct it 'i Describe t}ie situation at Chattanooga. The battle of Look- 
out Mountain. Atta<!k on Missionary Kidpre. Its effect. 

250, The siege of Knoxviile. The battle of Chancellorsville. 

861. Lee*8 second invasion of the North. 

80S-8S4 The battle of Qettysbnrg— fint day, seeond day, third day. 
Ctfl eflto. The attack on diarleston. What two oontemnonuieons 
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events? Wliat woa the " ewamp angel " ? What do you eay of the 
negro tioapa? Of thdr ehaige on Fon WBgaer T 

255. Give a geneial review of the third year of the war. State the 
■itQation at the beginning of the year 1864. Grant's plan. 

256. Describe Johnston's plan of defence. How did Sherman drive 
him ttom these positions ? Name the littles. Who snooeeded John- 
ston in command? What followed t How did Sherman captoie 
Atlanta ? The effect ? * 

258. What prevented Sherman's arlvanro into Georgia ? How wa::- 
he relieved of tliis diffirulty ? Where <iid Hood go ? What befell him 
in Tennessee? Describe the battle of Xasliville. Its effect. 

259. Describe Sherman's march to the sea. Its effect. Kilpatricli's 
raid to Richmond. 

260. Describe llie battle of the Wilderness. By what peculiarity wa« 
It distinguished? Its result ? Describe the battle of Spottsylvania 
Court House. 

261. Its result. Describe the battle of Gold Harbor. IVhat funous 

des])atch did Grant send ? 

262. The attack on Petersburg. The efibct of tliis campaign. The 
three co-operative expeditions The mine explosion. 

263. Tlic attack on the WeTJon Railroad. Wliy did Lee send Earlj 

!nto the tshenandoah Valley ? Describe Early's raid. 

264. What Union general was now sent to thia region Describe 
Sheridan H campaign. His ride from Winchester. His devastation of 
^ihe country. 

865. The eflfect of his campaign. Describe the Bed River expedi- 
tion. The rescue of Porter's fleet. The massacre at Fort Pillow. 

266. The attack on Mobile hy Fam^t. First expedition against 

Fort Fisher. 

267. The second expeditfon. Gapture of the fbrt. ££foctivene6B of 

the blockade. Blockade runners. 

268. Give an account of the Oonfcdcrate cruiseis. Of the battle 
between the Alabamu and tlie Kearsar^e. 

2o9. Of the Sanitary' and Christian Commissions. Of pclitical afFairs. 

270. Who was elected President? (iive a general review of the 
fourth year of the war. 

271. Describe the edtnation at the opening of the year 1865. Sher« 
man's march through the Gaiolinas. 

978. Its result. What was the situation at Bidmiondf Descvllie 
the attack on Fort Steadman. Wbj was it made ? 

278. Its efibct Describe tlie battle of Five Forks. Its effisct. The 
capture of Petersburg and Richmond. 

274. Tlie pursuit of Lee. His surrender. 

275, 276. The terms. Its effiect. Fate of Davis. The cost of the waR 

Tlie assase5ination of Tvincoln. 
27'-r. What Btate wau added daring this epoch? 
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SIXTH EPOCij. 

881, AVlio became iVrt^idrut on the deatli of Lincoln? Give an ao 
count of the life of Jolinsoii. What wan the size of the two armiee at 
the clo«»e of the war? What did tlieir peaceful discharge prove '? 

289. What do joa mean bj^notnutruction"? What was the recon. 
Btmckum policy of Johnson t Wbnt is the Thlrtoenth Amendment? 

983. What waa tbe oonditkm of the public finanoesT What was the 
raoonstractkm policj of Gongiesst SesnH of this daehiqc^ betwee n 
Congress and the President? On what eonditiaiis weie the seceded 
States filially readmitted to their former position in the Union ? 

2S4. Whj was Johnson impeached? Itsieanlt? W hat is the Four- 
toe nth Amendment ? What Indian war now arose? How was it termi- 
nated ? Give an account of the French interference in Mexico. How 
did it end ? 

285. Of the laying of the Atlantic Cable. 

280. What territory wa^ added to the United States? Of what 
value ? Give an account of the Fenian excitement in 18(>0. 

987. Of the treatjr with China. What State was admitted soon after 
tbe dose of the CItII War? Who were the Presidential candidates? 
Who was elected dghteenth President ? 

288. Give an aooonnt of the Pacific Bailroad, and its Talne to the 
country. What new railroad is building? Wliat is the climate in the 
far north along the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific coast? Extent 
oX the public lands ? 

^^9. What is the Fifteenth AmendmeTit ? What difficulty nro5o T^ith 
England ': Wliat was tlie High CommiHsion ? Give some account of 
Santo Doiiungo»4uid its application to be aimexed to the United States? 
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1. In what battle was Molly Stark the wi\trhword? ,/- < i ^ * ' / 

2. What battle ocourrud when both armicti were marching to make n ' 

aight attack upon each other? • » ^^-^ // - 0 . pj> AV v, 
S. What battles have resulted in the destniction or surrender ofj an 

entire amy V^* IrUu .^HfU^* X* 

4 What genenl nuhed into battle without otden and won it? <- v> •'^ ' < *^T^i\ 

5. Whait tieee are celebrated in onr bietoty? ' 

6. In what battle did Washington bttterlj* vebnke the commanding 

general, and himself rally the troops to battle ? f. ^^ v. ' ' '/^ . . 

7. What three ex-Presidents died on the 4th of July ' , wA'Lr .V 
jlJ ^^^^ S. What cities have undergone a siege ' ' 'y- i^'/' ' • ^ - , ''i ^ 

9. Contrast tlio characters of WashinL'-^n ar.dl ^feffersnn'.*^" < * r-"vv«Jr>-s»(^ 

10. By whom and on what occasion were the wordd used, " MilUooB fov 

defence, but not one cent for tribute ?'* 

11. Give the coincidences in the lives of the three great statesmen- 

Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. 

13, After whom ought thie continent to bATO been named? 

18. What celebrated pbiloeopUer, when a boy, went withont meal to 

boy books? 

14. How did a balf-witted boj once save a fort from captoref 

1^ X:une the retreata fomotui in our history. 

16 ^M^en did a fog save our army? A rain? * 
17. When did a stone house largely decide a battle? A stone wall? f rw.' ' ' 
18w WHiat rrpnornl wna raptured through his carelessness, and exchAiig#^ 
for atiother taken in a similar way? * 

19. Wliat battles have been decided by an attack in the roar? 

20. Wlio said, " I would rather be right than be Presiik " ? 

21. Wlien has an unnecessary delay cost a gcneznl a victory? 

98. Name the events la onr bietoty which seem to you providential. 

What general died at the moment of Tictoiy ? 
34 Name aome defeats which bad all the cilM of victoriea 

85. Of what general was this said to be always true ? 

86. When was the Mississippi River the western bonndaiy of tht 

United States? The Rocky Mountains? 

87. What territory has the United States acquired by purchase? By 

conquest? Bv annexation ? 
28. What Vice-Presidents were afterward electt'd Presidents? 
89. What navigator shortened the voyage across the Atlantic? 
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80. What tea party iB celebrated in our history ? 

31. NY ho was Prosideut irom 1787 (the adoption of the constitution) 

to 1789? 

S2. Uuw many attacks have been made on Quebec ? 

83. Who said, ** 1 am not worth purchasing, but such as I am the king 

of England fa not lieh eiiou|^ to bay me^f 
81 Wliidi is tlie Xongor, tho Atlantic CoUe or the Pidfic BaOxood? 
8S. Why were the KiYer St Lawveufie« VkaAA^ St. Aognstinc, etc., 

aonunedt 

80. What naval oominander captured hit lategonist as hie own vessel. 

wassinkmg? 

87. How many expeditions have been made into Canada t 

88. WTiat battle waa preceded by prayer ? 

89. What do the Freucli names in the Mississippi valley indicate? 

40. What do tlie names New York, New England, New Hampshire. 

Georgia, Carolina, etc., indicate ? 

41. When has the questiim of the public lands threatened the Union t 
48* Who, in a f latl canoe, on a stormy night, visited an Indian wigwam 

to flave the lives of his enemies? 
48. In what batde did the Continentals gain the vietoty by filing badL 
and then suddenly facing about upon the enemy? 

44. How many times has Fort Ticonderoga been captured ? 

45. Why were Davis's Strait, Baffin's Bay, Hudson River, Frobisher's 

Strait, etc., fo named ? 

46. What do the names San Salvador, Santa Cruz, Vera Cruz, La 

Trinidad, etc., indicate? 

47. In what battles had the opposing generals formed the same plan 2 

48. What Presidents died in office ? 

48. What father and son were PreBidentst 

68. What administrations have been most popular? 

51. Who fired the first gon in the French and Indian war? 

52. What battle was fonght and gained without a commanding offloer? 
63. How many rebellions have occurred in our history ? 

54. Wlio was called the " Great Pacificator " ? Why? 

55. ^Mlat was tlic ** Nullification Act"? 

50. How manv of our PrcRideTits have been military mriil 

57. Wliy did not Webster and Clay become Presidents? 

58. Wlio was " Rough and Ready"? 

59. Who was the " Sage of Monticello"? 

GO. W^hat noted events occurred on April 19th i 

81. In whose adminlstiatloa was the largest number of States admitted 

to the Union? 
88. In which administrations were none? 

88. By whom and tinder what circnmstances was the eipi es Hl op nsedt 
" Qive me liberty or give me death " ? 
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64. Wliat general arose from a sick bed to letd his tioopB into & battle 

in wliicli lu; was killed? 

65. \V iiat live ex -Pi c>idciits died in the decade between 1860 and 1870 2 
60. Where is the " Cradh^ of Liberty '* 1 

67. Wih&t historical luemuriea clubter around Sauto Domingo? 

68. How long did each of our five great wars la.st — (1) the French and 

Indian war; (2) the Bevolutionary war; (d) the war of 1813; 
(4) ihe Mexican war ; and (5) the Civil wart 
, 69. State the caoee of each of these wan. 

70. Name the praminent generals who acquired celebrity in '^^ ^ 

71 . Xame the principal battles of each. 

72. Name the results of each. 

73. What fort was carried hy a midnight assault? 

74. Wiiat general escaped by ridhiir down a steep predpioeT 

75. Who drafted the Declaration ol Independence? 

76. Who secured its adoption in the Convention ? 

77. Name the Presidents m chronological order. 
78* How many of our Presidents were Virginians ? 

79. Who was the bachelor President" t 

80. Btate to what party each Prerident belonged. 

81. IIow many of our Presidents were poor boys? 

82. What were the principles of the whigs? The democrats t 

88. What party adopted thb views of the old federalists on the 
United States Bank, etc.? 

84. IIow many Presid»'nts have Ber%*ed two terms? 

85. What battle was foijo-ht after peace was declared? 
8C. On what issue wuh Poik elected President? 

87. Contiuat John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson. 

88. On what mountains have battles been fought V 

89. Who used the expression, *' We have met the enemy, and they 

are ours"? 

00. Whose dying words were, ** Don*t give up the ship ** f 
91. When was a general blown up by a magasine, in the n^in^t 
of victory? 

93. What Indian chiefs formed leagues against the whites f 

93. Wlmt celebrated statesman was killed in a duel? 

94. What States wvtv named from mountain ranges? 

95. What important contemporaneous events can you name? 

96. Was Washington ever wounded in battle? 

97. What was meant by saying that " Clay was in the succession " ? 

98. In what battle did Washington show the most brilliant generalship? 

99. What officer lost his life because he neglected to open a notet 

100. What army retreated at the moment of victory because the fbg 

was so dense that It did not see how saooessfol H wast 

101. How many States were nsined from their piindpal livera? 
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102. Kaine some celebrated foreigners who have fought for lUk 

lOi). What rendered \' alley Forge memorable ? 

10-4. How did Uarriaon gain his popularitj? Taylor? 

lOB. OiTO Bome tieooiiiit of the United States Bank, 

lOft. In what war was linooUi a captain and Davis a lieutenant t 

107. What colonel, when asked if he oould talce a hatteij, replied 

•'111 try, sir" t 

108. Of what President was it sidd thai ** if his aoul wete timed inside 

out, not a spot could be found upon it " ? 

109. What town and army were surrendered without firing a shot ? 
llOl For how many y<'ars waa the Rcvolutionaxy War carzied on 

mainly at the North ? At the South ? 

111. Who was " Poor Richard"? 

112. Who were the " Green Mountain Boys " ? 

113. WTiat colony was founded as a liome for the poor? 

114. What persecuted people settled the different colonies ? 

115. What colonies are named after a lung or a queen 1 

116. What religious toleration was granted in the difibr<mt colonies t 

117. Which colonies early ei^ojed the greatest liherij? 

118. Which colony took the Bible as its guide r 

119. In what battle was the left wing, when separated from the main 

body by a river, attacked by an oyerwhelming force of the 

enemy? Tlie right wing? 

120. In what hattlf» did both generals mass their strength on the left 

wing, exjiectmg to crush the e neiny's right? 

121. How many invasions of the North did Lee malte? 

122. What victories induced him to attempt each of th^fie invasions? 

123. By wliat battle was each invasion checked ? 

134. How many invasions of Kentucky did Bragg uiake ? 

125. How was each 8topp< d 7 

126. For how many years have the United States been involTed in wart 

127. What object did Penn, Lord Baltimore, and Oglethorpe eadi hare 

in founding a colony in the new world ? 

128. What President was impeached ? 

129. What ex- Vice-President was tried for treason T 

130. Name the four prominent-battles fouglit by General Taylor. 

131. Wliat noted expressions of General Taylor Decame XaToriie 

mottoes'^ Of General Grant? 

132. WTiat President vetoed the measures of the party which elected 

him to office ? 

133. Of what statesman was it said that " he was in the public service 

fifty years, and never attempted to deceive his com.-trymen " ? 
184 Who is said to hare used the words» "A little more grape. Captain 
Bragg 
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185. From what States hnvc President^ been elected? 

136. Give the lumiber ami names from each State. 

137. What battle did (Jeuerai (Jates yvhx'i What battle did he loset 

138. What buttles did Waeliington win? What battles did be kite t 
139* What President elecfe came to WaBhington in di^^guiaet 

140. Give a brief liiatoiy of the slavoiy queatlon. 

141. When were alaves intioduced into this country ? 

%4^, Name the generals who commanded the Army of the Potomac. 

143. Name the principal battles fought by McClellan — Hosecraus— 
Bragg—Lee — Hooker — Sheridan-^ rant — Sherman — Beauregard 
— Meade —i 'ope— Buell — Taylor— Scott — Thomsfl ■ Jolmgton. 

l-i-l. Describe the " March to the Sea." 

145. \V hat tw* batth H were fought in the " Wildemesa " 

14G. What was the " Missouri Compromise " 'I The " Comprumise of 

147. What is " squatter sovereignty " ? Who was its author V 

148. Of whom was it said that '*he toacbed the dead oorpee of pablie 

credit, and it sprang upon its feef't 

149. What were the " alien and sedition laws ? " 

150. Who was " the old man eloquent " ? 

151. When was the first railroad? The first steamboat? The first 

magnetic telegraph ? 

152. When was the Erie Canal opened ? The Pacific Railroad? 

153. Wliat President introdncod " rotation in office"? 

151. Wliy, in the Missouri C()nii)romisc. was 80' 80' taken as the boun- 
dary between the slave and the free {States? 
155. What is the " Monroe Do( trine " ? 
15G. Who was the inventor of the cotton-gin? 

157. What is a " protective tariff" ? 

158. What is meant by " Iteconstruetion " ? 

159. What Presidents were not elected to that office by the people ? 

160. To what party did Henry CUy belong? J. Q. Adams? Thomas 

Jefferson ? John G. Calhoun ? Andrew Jackson ? Daniel Web* 
Bter? Stephen A. Bouglss? Alexander Hamilton? George 

Washington ? 

161. V7hat President had not voted for forty years? 

162. What two distinguished generals of the same name served in tL? 

Confederate army? Name tlie littles fought by each. 
168. W^hat was the " Dred Scott decitfion " ? 

164. What was the " Kansas-Nebraska Bill " ? ' 

165. Give an account of the principal parties whiuh have arisen since 

the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
166« Who were the " Silver Qreys " ? The " Hunkers " ? The " Bam- 
burners"? The« WooHy-Heads'*? The«BWSoilers"? The 
^Know-Nothings"? The " Anti-Bentets"? The Unionists"! 
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167. Oivf» ail firronnt o£ the different attempts to lay the Atlantic cabla 

168. (live a hisioiy o£ the difficoltj between President Johofiou and 

roiiirresa. 

169. What nations settled the Uiliereut States? 

170. Uow many auiendmeuts have been made to tlie Constitatkm? 

171 . What WW the Hartford Gooyentioa " t 
173. What aie *< State rights?" 

173. What was the Secretaiy of State foimerly called? 

174. Tell some stories Ulostrating the patriotiBm of the women of the 

Revolution. 

175. Give an account of the Public Lands. 

178. What State was admitted to the Union fiist after the orlgiual 

thirteen ? 

177. Who are the " Moniions"? 

178. For what is Ethan Alk'ii noted? 

179. What battlea have been fought in Virginia? South Gaiolhut? 

Louisiana? New York? Hassachusetis? New Jersey? Maiy- 
land? Pennsylvania? Geoigia? Michigan? 

180. Whut was the " Fugitive SUve Law " ? 

181. Name some unsuccessful candidates for the Presidoncgr. 
163. For what is John Brown notod? 

183. Who were the " FiUibusters " ? 

184. Give an account of Farrap^iit's most celebrated exploits. 

18o VHij was " Stonewall " Jackson »o called ? 

186. Give on account of Butler's military career. 

187. What was the most prominent event of Jefferson s administration 1 

Jackson's? Monroe's? 

188. What treaues are celebrated In our history? 

189. What President was once a tiuloifs appfentice? 

100. What was the object of the ** American party "? 

101. What was the *' Gadsden puiehase " ? 

100. Name the various difficulties which have arisen with Kngl a nd . 
108. What was the ''Wilmot Proviso "? 

101 What President followed Washington— Taylor— Jefferson— Lio- 
roln— J. Q. Adams—Pierce? 

195. Who was President in 1812—1832—1840—1850—1861 ? 

196. Describe the operations of the Confederate cruisers during the 

Civil War. Of tlie " blockade ninners." 

197. Wliat distinguished generals have been unsuccessful candidates 

for the Presidency? 

198. Why did the Fiench in Canada extend their ezploiationB west. 

waxd to the Misdssippi rather than eouthwaid hito New 
York? 

100. What was the "Trent allUr"? 

900. Name and describe some important naval engagemeikts. 
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HE foUowing preamble and gpccificatious, knows as the Declaration of 
Independence, accompanied the resolation of Ricnard Henry Lee, whlcb 

was adopted by Congress on the 2d day of JuJy, 1776. Thlrt (leclanition 
was agreed to on the Hh^ and the transaction is thus recorded in tho 
Joornol for that day : . 

Agreeably to the order of the day, the CongreM repolved ftoelf into 
a committee of the whole, to take into their further consideration the 
Bcclaraiion ; and, after some time, the pre-ident resumed the chair, and Mr. Uarrifon 
reported that the committee have agreed to a declaration, which luey desired him to 
report. Tbs Bedaretton being read, was agreed to as followB 

▲ DXCI.AIU.TI0V BT TBA BfiPBESENTATirES OP THB I7NITEI> STATES OF AUZIUCA, 

m cohonaaa abbhiblbd. 

When, In the course of homan erents. It becomes necessary for one people to dts* 
totve the political bands which have connected them with another, and to assume, 
among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which tho law s of 
nature and of nature's God entitl<> them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that thej shonld declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

Wc hold these truths to be sclf-evidunt— t!uit all men are created equal ; that ihoy 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalieaable rights ; tlmt among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, governments 
are institnted among men, deriving their Jnst powers from the consent, of the gov- 
erned ; that, whenever any form of rjovernment becomes def»tnictive of the«e ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
hiying its firasdatloDS on snch principles, and organizing its powers in snch form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to otVect their f^afi ty and happiness. Prudence, in« 
deed, will dictate that govenimenta Ion;,' established should not be chan^red forliguz 
and transient causes ; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown that nianldud are 
more disposed to snffer, while evils are snlferable, than to right themselves by abol- 
Isbing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a lou^ train of abuses 
and UBurpatiouH. pursuing invarialily the same object, evinces a depiim to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw olT 8uch 
' government, and to provide new gnards for their flitnre security. Such has been the 
patient suffemnre of these colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains 
» them to alter their former systems of government. The history of the present king 
of Great Britidn Is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct 
object the establishment of an a\so1ute tyiaic over tnese Statm. To prove this, 
let fiicts be submitted to a candid world. 

1. He has refhsed his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for tho 
public good. 

2. He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing Im- 
portance, unless «'T»pended in their operations till his assent Fhouldbe Obtained; 
and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

8. He has reftwed topass other laws Ibr the accommodation of large districts of 

people, unless those iK-r-ipir^ wniild relinquish fhe ri<^ht of representation la the Legin* 
latnre— a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyranta only. 
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4. IT'^ hm called toj^ther Icgisilatlve bodies at places ooaenal, uncomfortable, and 
dii<tant from the rc{)otsitory of th?ir public rvcordet Tor the «ole parpoee of iktigni^g 
them iutu compliance with his mcaHureis^. 

6. He Iuk» dianolved r^pre»entatlTe honsee repefttmOjr, for oppoeing, witti moujr 
flroni'''". hi- itiva-iioiis ou tUa rifrhts* ■'f rln jx^ojilt' 

G. Uu has rffuiMxi, lor a lou^ tiiue alter bucU di»9olulioiiB, to cauee others to be 
dhscted, whereby the legfadadve pi«wer», Incapable of annibilatloii, ham returned to 
tllO pi'ople at lar^c for ibeir exercioc: the State remaiDing, in the mean time, ex> 
po^t'fl til thr (l;iii:,'t I- t f iriva-i(-nf froiii \v. lioat. and couvulhions within. 

7. He lias endeavored to prevent the popolatioti ol the«e States; for thatporpoec 
obetmcting the laws fiir the imtiu«l!nti<«o of foreigners : refttsing to pass others to 
cucoiirage their mtgiAtlon hither, ud r^ng the eonditlons of new appropiiotioiifi 
of lands. 

8. Uc bae ob;<tructed the adminiatraiiou ol jaeticc, by refhsing bis afisent to laws 
for establishing jodlclBiy powers. 

0. Tie has made jud^ros ilcpcndoiit on his will alone ibr the tenure of their oflieeSi 
and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

10. He hait erected a multitude of new of&ces, and sent hither ewarms of odicers to 
hai-ass our pec pie and eat out their substance. 

11. lie has lce])t among us in times of peace, standing armies, without the eonaent 
of oar Le^ii^latures. 

19. He baa affected to render the mOftaiy independent of, and superior to, the dvH 
power. 

13. He has combinctl with others to pubjec. us to a jurisdiction foreiim To onr con- 
etitutious, and unacknowledged bj our laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pre< 
tended legfislaUon ; 

14. For quarteriTiLT lari^r IkxIIo-^ of arnuHl troops among us ; 

15. For protecting them, by a m x k trial, from punishment for any murders whict 
they ehould commit on the iniiabitaut^ of these States ; 

16. For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world ; 
IT. For imposing tn?:cs nn us with>int nitr cnnsient ; 

IS. For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by Jury ; 

19. For tiansporting as beyond seas, to be tried for pretended oflbnces ; 

iX). For abolishing the flree syatvn of Bullish lawB in n neighboring prorinae, es- 
tablishing therein an arhitrnni' provemracnt, and enlarging its boun<!aric?, so as to 
render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute 
role into these colonies ; 

21. For takln? away onr charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering, 
fundamentally, the forms of our crrvemmctits : 

22. For su!*pending our own Legiblatures, and declaring theme^elveB invested vrith 
power to legishtte for us in all cases whatsoever. 

23 iTelia^ aiHiicated goTemmCTtbefe, bjdecfairing ns out of his protection, and 
waging war against us. 

94. He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burned our towns, and do- 
Btrnyrd the livcH of our people. 

25. lie is at tlii-i time trnripporf-inir l^rcre armies of fonngn merrenaries to completa 
the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun with circimisiaiiccs c? 
cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralcled In the most barbarous ages, and totally im- 
Worthy the head of a civilized nation. 

TTe lia'' constrained our fencw cfti^ens. taken captive on the hiirh seas, to J^ear 
arras against their country, to become the executioners of their friends and brethren, 
or to Ibn themselves by their hands , 

27. He has excited doinesfie !n>nrrertion amon^: Tif. and has endeavored to brln^ 
on the inhabitants of our Ihinticrs the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule 
of warfhrs Is an nndlstingnlahed deatmction of all agics, sexes, and conditions. 
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In every pta^ of the?>e oppropsions we have petitioned for rcclress In tho most 
humble leriuti ; our repeaieU petiiiouti have been uut»«ered ouiy by repeated Injury. 
A prince whose character is thas marked by every act which may define a tynmt, is 
Oniit I'j be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we beeu wanting in our attentions to our Briti h brethren. We hnve 
warned them, from time to time, of ntteuipta by their legi?luiuit) lo extend an un- 
warrantable jurit<diction over u». Wo have reminded them of the clrcomstaiices of 
our cnil;^ration and Bettlement here. We have appealed to their native Justiee and 
m agna n imity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred to dU> 
avow those osurfHitioiifl, which woqld inevitably interrapt oar connections and cor> 
lo - j)oudence. They, too, have been deaf to th^ voice of Justice and of coneaognlnlly. 
We rnn?t, therefore, acquiesce in the r.eec?pity ^^hieh denounces our separation, and 
hold them as we hold tho rcot of mankind— cneailca in war i in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, tho reprceentatlvw of the United States of America, in general 
Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of onr intentions, do. in the name and by the anlhority of t)ie cowl people of thefe 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare that these united coiunie* are, and of right 
otigfat to be, ftee and independent States ; that they are abeolTed ilram all allegiance 
tOtbeBrftieh crown, and that all political connection between them and the ntate of 
Great Britain in, and onirht to be. totally dissolved, and that, as free and independent 
States, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, eatablish 
commerce, and do all other acts uid things which independent States may of right 
do. And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm reliunco on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we raatooUy pledge to each other our Uvea, oar fortones, and 
our sacred honor. 



Adams, .ToirN. 

Adam*. Sami kl, 

Babtlett, Jo^iah, 

BsAZTOxr, Cabtbb, 

Cabroll, Coahles, of CarroUUm, 

CuASB, Samuel, 

Clabk, Abrabam, 

Cltmbb, GEOROn, 

ElLEHY, Wli.T.TAM, 

Flotd, William, 
Frakklin, Bkkiaxin, 
Gerry, Elbridob, 
owlnnet. buttoh* 
IlALL, Lyman, 
Hawtock, Josn, . 
TTAr.nrsoN, BENXUIIir> 
II.vuT. JotrN. 
He Y ward, Thomas, Jr., 
Hbwbb, Josnra, 
Hooper, William, 
Hopkins, Stepiikn, 
IToPKiNsoN, Francis, 
ntrMTtMOTON, SAMtm, 
.TEFrrncoN. Thomas, 
Lee, Francis LioHTroor, 
Lee, Richasd Henbt, 
Le^s. Fbjjvcib, 
l4£V21IIIBVOir« Vbxup, 



Lyncd, Thomas, Jr., 
M'Kban, Thomas, 
MiDDLETON, Arthur, 
Morris, Lewis, 
Morris, Robert, 
Morton, Jouk, 
Nbmor, Tbomas, Jr., 
Paca. William, 
Paine, Robert Tbuv, 
Fbnn, John, 
Rbad, Ojcobob, 

KODNKT, GJCSaB, 

Ross, Georok, 

Rush, Benjamin, M. D., 

SnKKMAX. KOOKB, 

Smith. James. 
Stockton, Richard, 
Stonb, Tbovab, 

Taylor, George, 
Thornton, Matthew, 
Walton, George, * 
Whipple, Wiixxam, 
William- ^^'tt.liaii, 
Wilson, .Iames, 

WiTRBRSrOON, JOHH, 

Wolcott, Olivbb, 
Wtthb, GaoBai; 
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E, the People of ibe L nited States, in order to fonn a more perfect uuion, 
< -tabiiKh ja»tioe, inrnre domestic tnnqnUJIly, provide for the common 

dcfciicv. promote the I't'i crat ^vf■!faTT. ni:d -ocure the blespings of liberty 
to onn elves and our posterity, do oidaiu aucl e>iUbll«b UUa OofiSTlTUTlOlf 
for the Uuiied States of America. 



ARTICLE I. 



8BOTtoiv 1. All legtolfttlve powers herein grantM tHuia he vetted la a Congicat of 
die United Statee, wiilch itanll eoneUt of a Benate and Houae of Sepreaentattvea. 

Section % The Uouite of Representatives eball bo composed of members choiv^ 
every eecond year by the people of the eeveral Statea* and the electors in each 8tato 

HhaU have th • qnaliflcations reqnlalte Ibr dectora of the most nnmeronB branch oC 

the State T,f 'j:i sl.it arc. 

No person t*hall be a representative who ehaO not have attained to the age oi 
twenty^flve ywira« and been seven yean* a citizen of the United Btjttes, and who ehall 
not, when rli-rtetl. be an inhabitant of that State in wliich lie sluiU be cho^n. 

Representatives and direct taxes shaU be apportioned among the eeveial F*«ti*a 
which may bo Inelnded within this Union, according to their respective numbera, 
which !*hnil be detennined by adding to the whole number of fVcc persons, including 
those boun 1 !n (icrvico for a term of yearn, and excluding Indians not taxed, Ihree- 
fifthsi of all other persona. The actual enumeration shall be made within three years 
after the flrst meeting; of the Congress of the United States, and within every enbae- 
qnent tertn of ten yean*, in euch manner a? thcv pliall by law direct. The number of 
representatives* shall not exceed one for even.' thirty thousand, bnt each State EihaU 
have at least one representative : and ontii ^uch enuuiiirutiiiu t<hall be made, the 
State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three; HaeaaChasclta, ; 
Rhode Is1:itk1 and Providence Plantationf, one ; Connecticut- five : New York, eix ; 
New Jersey, four; PenuHyivanla, eight; Delaware, one ; Maryland, six; Viiginia, 
ten ; North CaroHna, five ; Sonth CaroUna, tlvo ; and Oeorgia, three* 

When vacancies happen in the representation (Vom any State, tilO cxecnttva an* 
thority thereof nhall issue verits of clc^ction to fill Huch ^a^aTlc1e^>. 

The Uouso of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other officers ; and 
ahall have the sole power of impeachment 

Skctiox 3 The Senate of the United State-j Fhall bf* composed of two senators 
from eacli Slate, cho»eu by the Legislature thereof, for six year» ; and eacli senator 
shall ha\'e one vote. 

TmmndiaTtdy nfler they Fhall hf np?embled in rnn'.e<jti<'r^ce of the first election, they 
shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The seats of the senautrs 
of the Orstdass shall be vacated at the expiration of tlw second year ; of the second 
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ela«», at the expiration of tiie fourth year ; and of the third class, at the expii-atiou oj 
tlie sixth yetr, so tliat one-third msy be ehowsa every secoud yeur ; and if vacBDCics 
liappen by rcsij^iation, or otherwise, chiriug the recesia of the ITe-i-^lamro of any 
State, the executive thereof may make tcmporaiy appointmentB antii the aext meet- 
ing of the Legielatore, which ^hall then ffil eneh racancies. 

No person eball be a senator w ho h1;u11 iiut liuvc aiUHiuod tu the use (rf thirty yetrSf 
^nd been nine years a citizen or iho L'idted States, niHl who nlutU not, wtMl elected, 
be an inhabitant of tliat State for which he shall he choeen. 

The VIoe-Flresldent of the United fiutes shall be president of the Senate, bnt shal 
haTe no vote, unless they be oqually divided. 

The Senate fhall choose thoir other oflk-fr-. htkI H ) n president pro tempore, in 
the absence of the Vice-Prebideni, or when hu thuii cxurcibe the office of Preiiideut 
of the United States. 

Thn ScnriTc ?h nil have the polo powrr to try all impeacbmci^tB : When sitting for 
that purpose, they sliall be on oath or aillrmation. When the Pre»iideiit of the T'nited 
States is tried, the Chief-Justice shall preside : and no person siiall be convicted 
without the ocmeorrenee of two-thirds of the members present. 

Jufl^ent in caee-^ of i?npeachment shall not extend ftiriher than to removal fh)m 
ofQcc, and disqoalification to bold and ei^oy any othco of honor, tniat, or profit imder 
the United States ; bat the party couTlcted thaU nevertheless be UaUo and snt^Ject to 
Indictment, trial. Judgment, and punlslmieat, according to law. 

Section 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for senators and 
representatives shall be prescribed in eadi State by theL^glslatiire thereof; bnt tiie 
Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter Sttch r^gnlattons, except as to the 
places of choosing senators. 

Ttie Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and snch meeting shall be 
on the first Monday in Decmbw, untess tii^ shall by law aiipotnt a dUllerent day. 

SvcnoN 5. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qnaliflca* 
tlons of its own members, and a majority of each sludi constltnte a qnomm to do 

business ; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be antho 
rized to compel t!i" it tendance of absent members, in soch manner, and under snclt 
penalties, as eacii Uuuuc may proviJe. 

Bach house may determine tlie rules of Its proceeding, punish Its m«nbere for 
disorderly behavior, and, with (he concurrence of two-tliird^. fxpel a member. 

lilach house nhaU keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to time publish 
the same, excepting t^uch parts a^ may in their judgment equire sccrcsy, and the 
yeas and nays of t>.e members of either house on any question sludl, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those pn'sent, be entered on the joun; il 

Neither house, duriag the session of Congress, hltall, without the consent of the 
otiier, adjourn fbr more than three days, nor toany other place than fbat In wliich 
flie two boiieea shall be sitting. 

SucTioH 6. The senators and representatives shall receive a compensation for thsir 
services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the treasury of the United Statoi*. 

Tliey shall in nil cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be prlvH(?;:,'ed 
from arrest during their attendance at the session of their respective honi-ea, and in 
going to and returning from the same ; and for any speech or debate iu citlier house, 
they shall not be questioned In any other place. 

No penator or representntlvc shall, during the time for which he was elected, be 
appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United States, which Mliall 
luive been created, or the emolnments whereof shall have been Increased, during 
such time; and no person holding any office under the United States, shall be a 
memlier of either house daring his continuance in office. 
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81CTI0S 7. All blQs for raising lereiuie shall originate in the House of Bepre^enta- 
dres ; but tlie flaiBte may propose or oooenr with amendments as on other biBs. 

Even 1>ill whioh t»liall Imve |ui:'»e(l ibe HoU(«e of liepretieDtatives and tLe Seuate, 
fha]l, Ivi.iR' ii hi:ro:'.ir a Iflw. bc jire-'eiitcrl to the I'rct^idcnt of Ihe United States*; if 
Uu uppix>vc', he fiuih it, bui il uut, iie ctiiali return it, with Uiti objeciiouti, to tliat 
hooM in which It shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at huge on 
their jounuil, an I proceed to reconaider it If after eucU recousideratioB. tv o-thinli? 
of that liou^e hhall a<,'ree to pas* the bill, it shall be rent, together with the objec- 
tiouA, tu the oLht;r hcu^, by -^ hich it shall likewisu bc recougidered, and if approved 
hf two tUnIs of that boose* It shsB bocoow a law. Bat In all snch caaea the votes 
U" both liouws rball bo determined 'ly yriA and nays', and the names of the persona 
\otlng fur and agaiuet the blli t»hail bc uutured on the juurual of each hoase respec- 
tively. If any bill shall not bc returned by the President within ten days (Sunday 
excepted) alter it shall have been presented to him, the Fame shall be a Inw, in Ulce 
manner a^ if he had sifted it, nnlc.^n the Congress by their tidyMiouiiaiXyinnwt Its 
rcAom, in which case it stiall not bc a law. 

Every order, resolntion, or vote to which tb» eoncnrrence of the Senate and House 
of Bcpre^entati vi>!4 may be nece^pary (except on a qnestion of adjoaimnsnt) t'hall be 
prc!»ented to tlie Pret-idcnt of (he I'nitod Statce ; nwl before the pame sliall talie 
effect, shall bc approved by him, or being disapproved by him, ehall be repassed by 
two-thirds of the Senate and Honse of Bepresentativea, aocoiding to the roles and 
limitations prescribed in the case of a bilL 

SscTioN 8. The Congreas shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, aod excises, to pay tfas debts and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare nf the United State:* ; but all dttties, imposts, and ezdsea shall bo nnUbrm 

lbrou;,'hotit ilie United States; 
To borrow money on the credit of the United States ; 

To regnlAte commerce with foreign nations, and among the asveial States, and 

with the Indian tribes : 

To establish an uuiform rulo of nnturalizaUon, and uniform laws on the eubjcct of 
bankmptctes tbroLgfaoot the United States ; 

To c< >4n money, rqgnlato Ihc vclne thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard 

of wci^'hts and inon-nrp« ; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the Becurities and current coin o| 
fhe United States; 

To e?tublish po^t-ofTiccs and pof-t-roads ; 

T » oiDotc the projj fs < f Hcience and uscAil arts, by securing, for limited times, 
to authoid audiuvcntwr» t'ue exclusive right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries ; 

To consiitnte trlhnnals inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

Tn defne and t;nnis-5i piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and offences 
eij^ain5«t the law of nations ; 
To declare war, grant letters of marqne and reprisal, and make rules ctmcemlng 

uspturea on land and water ; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shall bs 
'br a loD^r term than t^vo years ; 

To provide and maintain a navy; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the bnr? and naval forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the hi\\^ ef the Union, suppxcfea 
'jienrrecttons and repd Invasions ; 

To provide for orj,'ar!!z1n£r, arming, and disciplining the mOitia, and for governirt: 
«uch part of them as may be employed in tho service of the United States, re£er\ lug 
to the States respectively the appointment of the officers, and the anthority of train 
Ins the n^tia according to the discipline presortbed by Congress : 
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To exercise exclnpivc Icqielatlon in all ca^o^ whaf«oover orer snch fl5 "strict (not ex. 
ceeding ten inllcs sqaare) luayt cession ol paniculur StAlcii, aud the occepiauce 
of CoDgreim, become the seat of the government of the United 8tfttee« and to ozerciM 
like aatliority over all phu cs imreliu-t.-d by Iho cont*ent (jril:t^ Lctri.-laturr of the Stale 
lu which the same »ha\i be, fur the erection of forts, magaziuos, ar»eiuilft, dockyards, 
and other uccUful buildisgs ;— And 

To make all laws which ehall be neoessair and proper for carrying into ezecntlon 
the fore?roing powers, and all othrr pnwer« vc-'tr,l ]<y ii/is rrcistirution fntfaegoven* 
meut of the United States, or in any department or uHiccr thcrcot 

Bwnatt 9> The mlgratloii or Importation of nieh penone aa any of the States now 

c-iHtin:,' r^hall think proper to admit, ehnll not be i)r<)liniit( l h\ flio ('oiiu'ror!^ prior 
to tlie year one thoimmd eight hundrr'f! niul eidil, but a lax or duty may bo imposed 
on such im{>orUilion, not exceeding tun duilarc» Ibr each person. 

The pitTilege of the writ of habeas oorpne shall not be suspended, tifilesa whr . la 
ca?es of rebellion or invasion the public enfety mny require it. 

No bill of attainder or »x-poHt-lacto law shall be i)ai»sed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall he laid, nnless in proportlmi to He cema* 
or enttmeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles expc 'ted frnm nny State. 

No preference shall be given by any rcgula ion of commerce or revenue to the 
porta of one State over those of another; nor eliall vessels bound to, or flrom, one 
State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. . * 

No money «hall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of npprop i lions 
made by law; and a regular statement and account of iho rocciptti aud cxpeuduuroii 
of all pabiic money shall be published lW>m time to time. 

No title of nobility phall be irranted by the T"'nitcd StatoR: And no*[>er-on boMiijg 
any ofllce of protlt or inist under them, shall, without the consent of ilio CongrctfH, 
accept of any pregent, emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from auy 
king, prince, or fbneign etate. 

Section 10. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation ; grant 
lottera of marqne and reprisal ; coiji money ; emit bills of credit ; make anything but 
goldand silver coin a tender in payment of debt^ ; pass anybiU of attainder, ex-post- 
flacto law, or law impairing,' the obligation of contructp, or j^ant any title ol nobility. 

No State shall, without the connint of the Congress, lay any impot^t or duties on 
imports or ezpoiis, except what may be absolntely neoeesary for ezecutiiig its in« 
spection laws; and the net produce of all duties and impost, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of tfie treasury of the United States; andaA 
such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the Uungress. 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 
troop^^- shipf-of-war, in time of peace, enter into any ai,neeiuent or compact with 
another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in wir, unless actually invaded, or 
In such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II. 

SccTXOH 1. The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United States 
of America. He shall hold his office during the term of four yeare, and, together 

with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be elected, as follows r 

Each State shall appoint, in euch manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, • 
number of electors, equal to the whole number of senators and roprosentatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the Congress : but no senator or representative, 
or person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be a|^ 
pointed an elector. 
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[The electors r hall meet \n their reBpectlve StAtes, and vote by ballot for two pc^ 
f<m»^ of wUum one at leai>t shall not be an tobabitaut of the same State wiih them* 
iK^lve*. And tb^ ahall make * llrt of aD the penons yoted for, and of the nomber 
of votos fkir eaw h ; which lint they eJiall sign and certify, nnd transmit eealfd to tho 
?eat of the ^iverament of the Uiiitt tl S^tates, dliectwi to the president of the Senate. 
The president of the bermte fliail. in the presence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
Mntnttve«,opMi mQ Che ceitUteate*. and the votes Bhall thcu be counted. Tho person 
having the greate«>t immbfr of vote-* ^hall ho tlit- President, if i^T'ch rumber be a 
n:ajr>rity of tho whole number of electors appointed; and if there be more than one 
who httvo Huclj majority, and have an equtd number of votes, then the Bonee <rt 
BapraeentstlvttS ahall Immediately choose by ballot one of them for President ; and 
if no person have a m;!; then from tJie five highe«*t on tho lit»t the paid house 
shall, in like manner, choii^^o the Pretiideut. But in choosing the PrcBideat, the 
votes shall be taken by Statin, the repreaentfttlon from each State having one vote; 
a quorum for thi* purpose -hall consist of a member or meruhers from t - n rhlrds of 
the State(«, and a majority of all the States shall be n. >re-t^ary to a choice. In every 
case, aler the choice of the President, the person ha% iu;( the greatest number of 
votes oi the electors shall he the VicO'FKsident. Ba If there should remain two or 
more who have equal votes, the Geoate shall dioose from them by ballot the Ytee- 
Prcsident.] 

The Congress may detisnulne the tone of choosing the electors, and the day on 
which they shall give their votes; which day shall he the same thronehont tfat* 

tJnited States. • 

No i>cr<oii except a nuiural bom citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the 
Umc of the aduptiou of this C^insatntion, shall he eligihte to the office of President; 
neither shall any person 1>e eligible to that offloe wiio shall not have attained to 
the age of thlMj-iive years, and been fonrtsen years resident within the United 
States. 

In esse of the removal of the Fierideot from frfAee, or of his deatii, reetgDatioD, or 
inability to discharge the powers and dntles of tlie naid office, the same shall derolve 

on the Vlt c-Pre?ideTit, and tho Corserress may by law i)rovide for the caee of removal^ 
death, resignation, or inability, both of the President and Vice-Presidect, declaring 
what officer shall then act as Presidsnt ; and officer shaU act accoidlngly nntil 
the disability be removed, or a President shall be elected 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his service? a compenpation which 
shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period for which he shall have , 
been elected, and he shell not receive within that period any other emolnment from 
the United States, or any of them. 

r>eroro he enter on the execution of his office, he shall tnke the following oath or 
aflinnation:— I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the tTnited States, and will, to the hwt of my ability, preserve 
protect, and dethnd Uie Constitation of Ote United States.** 

Section 2. The President shall be commander in-chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the several States, when called into the actual 

service of the United States ; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive department^, upon any subject relntinj? to the duties 
of their respective offices ; and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons 
for ofltences against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

Tic ?hall have power, by and with the advice and cont^cnt of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirda of the senators present concur ; and he shall nominate, 
and by and with the advice and consent of tho Senate shall appoint ambassadors, 
otlier public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States, whoso appointments arc not herein otherwipe provided 
for, and w hich shall be established by law : but the Congress may by law veBt the 
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ftppointment of each inferior offlccra, as ihej think proper, la Ute President filone, in 
tiie conrtB of law, or In the heads of departments. 

The Prefident ghall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen daring the 
recess of the Senate, by grmting oommiMiona which shall ezpira «t tiie end of tbetf 
next eeseion. 

SconOK 3. Tie phnll from time to time j^vc to the CongrcPfi informntion of the 
state of tho L'nion, and recommend to their conBideraiion Mich measures as he shall 
Jndf^ neceaaarj and expedient; he may, on eztraoidinarr occasions, eonv«i«1)oth 
houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement bi twiH-n them with reaped to 
the time of adjournment, he may adjonm th< m to euch time as he i^hall think prtn'T ; 
he shall receive ambasi>adurs and other public rainUlcrs; he shall take care that th« 
laws In) IhUihftiDy ezecntod, and shall commission all the offlcers of the tTnited States. 

Section 4. The President, Vice-President, and ail civil officers of the United States, 
sludllM removed trosa, oiSce on Impeachmont for, and conviction treason, bifbeiy, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors, 

ARTICLE III. 

BacTioM 1. The Judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Conrt, and in snch fnlMoreonrta as fheCMigT^ may ftom time to time ordain and 

erTablieh. The judges, both q{ the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold th^ 

offices during g-ood liehiivior, and shal!, at stated time's, receive for their pervioes ft 
compensation wluch bholl not be dimiuiehed duriug ibcir cuutiuuancc iu office. 

Secttox 2. The judicial power *=br.n pxtcnd to all caae?. in law and equity, arieinpf 
nnder this Cou^^tit uUon, tho laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which 
thaJH ha made, under their authority ;-^to ail cases alfectinj^ amhassadors, other pab* 
lie ministers, and consuls ;— to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction;— 10 
controversies to which the United States shall bo a party to controversies betwe^i 
two or more States ;— between a Stale and citizens of another State ;— between citi- 
sens of dlfllmrent States between citiaens of the same Slate claiming lands under 
grants of different Staten, and between a State, or the eiHaena (hereof, and lbralg& 
istatcs, citizens or eubjcctp. 

In all c&^ea affecting amba8t<udors, other public ministers and coubuIs, and those 
in wbidi a State sludl be party, tho Supreme Court shall liave original jurisdiction. 
In all the other case? before raentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and fiact, vvlUi such exceptions and under such regula- 
tions as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury ; and such 
trial shall be lield in the State where the said criinej* pimll have been committ'Mi ; but 
when not committed within any State, the trial shall be at such place or places as the 
Congress may by law have directed. 

Sbctton S. Treason a^inet the United States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, o- in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comlbrt. 

Ko person sbaU be eonvlcted of treason unkas on the testimony of two witnossea 
to the same overt act. or on confepslon In open court. 

The Conijress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, but no 
attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfoltnre, except during fha 
Ute of the pexaon attainted. 

ARTICLE rv. 

Section 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in eacfli State to fba pabUc acta 
fMOids, and judicial piooeedtngs of every other State. And the Congreaa may by 
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fteneml laws prescribe the mAQner In which fliich acta, records, and prooeedfa^ 
Bhan be proved, tad the effect tbereoC 

Section 2. The c\t\7.en'^ of each f^tate shall be entitled to all privilegee aodhmnOf 
uUies of citizens in thu several isuiut*. 

A ptrMm diAtged In any State with treaeon, felony, or other crime, who ehell Jleo 
from jn-'tlff», nn'l be fonnr! in another State, phal!, on demand of (he executive an* 
thoHty of the State from which he fled, be delivered np, to be removed to the State 
having jarl»diction of the Crime. 

No perwm hcl l to service or labor in one State, nnder the laws thereof, escaping 
hito another, ph:»ll, in coDPcqncncc of any law or re£mlation therein, be discharged 
from »ttch service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
kuch Mnrloe or labor may be ttne. 

Sbctioh 3. New States may be admltte ? bv t>i'> Congress Into this Union; bnt no 
new State shall be tormod or erected wiiiiiu the JuriiKliction of any other State; 
nor any State be formed bj tiie Jonction of two or more Statea, or parte of Statee, 
without the cooaeat of the Leglflatiirea of the Statea concerned as weD as of the 

Cont^re??. 

The Cougrotid hhall liave power to dispose of and make aU needfhl rules and regn- 
ladona reepectlii)^ the territory or other property belonging to Uie United States; 
and nothin z In tb!^ Constitution fihall be so constQied as tO pn|)iulice any claims ot 
the United btatc^, or of any particular State. 

Skction 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State In this Union a repub* 
Itoan form of government, and phnll protect each of them arrainst mva?^i'ni, and on 
application of the Legislature, or of the executive (when the Legislatuie oumot be 
convened) against domestic viotonce. 

ARTICLE V. 

Tiie Oonfpresfi, whenever two-fhiids of both honees ehail deem It neoeieary, shall 

propo-^n nmendmentF to this Constitution, or. en the application of the LoL'i^bitnres 
of two-thirtls of the sevenil States, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, 
wliich, in either case, shall be valid to all intent* and purposes, a» part of this Con- 
Btitotion, when ratified by the Legit<latnres of three>fourths of the several States, or 
by convention!^ in tbree-fonrtha thereof, as tlie one or the other mode of ratilicatioa 
may bo proposed by the Congress ; provided that no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in Any manner affect tiie 
first and fourth clauses In the ninth Fertion of the firrt article; and that 110 Static 
without ita consent, shall be deprived of ito equal sufihige in the Senate. 

ARTICLE VI. 

All debt^ eontraeted, and cn::^a;jements entered into, before the adoption of thio 
Constitution, shall be aa valid agaln^jt the United Statea under this Ckmstltntion, aa 
nnder the confederaflon. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made In ptn^ 
ruance thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the aulhority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the Judges in every 
State shall be bonnd thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any Stale to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The. tfenators and representatives before mentioned, and the members of tlio seve« 
lal State Legishitares, and all executive and judicial oflicers, both of the United 
State* and of the screral Btatep, shall be bound by oath or afflnnatlon to support 
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thin Constitntion : hnt no rolltrlon^^ te^t Rhal! ererlM nqolredM AqjIUllfleilllMI tO 
aojr ofiice or public tnxst under the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The ratification of the convontioiiK of nine States phall be puflicient fortlUiestRly 

tlBhrneut of tiii^ Constitution botwccn tlic States j^o ratilyin^^ the eame. 

I>one in convention, by the nnanimous consent of the States pre$>cnt, the 
ieventoenlh day of September, in the year of our Lord one thoutiand 
•even hundred and oighty-^cven, and of the Indepeadeoce of the United 
Btatea of America the twelllh. 

la wltneae whereof; we have hereunto •sbeeribed our names. 

OS0R6B WASHIKGTOir, 
iMiM, and Og^Jhim VlrgMa* 

DELAWAfiB. 

George RtET>, 

GUNKINO I^KDFORD, Jr., 

JoBH DxcsnraoH, 

HicnARD Bassstt» 
Jacob Bboox. 

MARfLAND. 

jAJfEs M'ITenrt, 
Dakiel OS St. Thoslss JxirxFXlu 
Dahibl CaBBOUm 

VirtGINIA, 
Jonir Blalr, 
Jaime Madisoh, Jr. 

NORTU CAROLINA, 

WlLUAJf BlOUKT, 

BicizaitD D0BB8 SFinBT, 
HuoH Wnxiaxsoir. 

SOUTH CABOLINA. 

JOBK RdTLSDOB, 

Charlks C. PracKKST, 

CaAHUES PCNCKNSTt 
FmtCB BUTLSR. 

OEOBQIA. 

WnuaicFnw, 
Assaaax Bauywnr. 

WILUAIi JACESON, Bemtimy 



NEW HAMPSHIBX. 

John Lanodon, 
Nicholas Gilma??. 

\f ASSACIIUSETXa, 
Kathani£L GOBHAlf, 
fiurus Kino. 

CONNFrTICL'T, 
WnUAM bAJlU£l. JOIUI8OII, 

Boom SanoiAir. 

NEW YORK. 

ALKXANDEB liAJtlLTOll. 

^'EW JERSEY. 

WmJAM LrvnrosToir, 
Batid Brearlet, 

WlUlAM PATXBB0ir« 

JevATKAv Battom; 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BBVJAirar FnaxxuR, 

Thomas Mifflih, 
Robert Morris, 
George Cltmer, 
Tbov AM FmetMoxs, 
Jabed Inoersoll, 
Jaxss W1L8C.V, 
GotnntBiiauB UoBHiii 
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TO THE CONSTITUTION OF TIIE l"TCTTEn STATES. RATIFIED ACCORD 
INQ TO THE PROVISIONS OF THS FIFTH AfiTICLS OF THB FOfiJS 
UOIKQ OONSTITUTION. 



ABTicL* THB FtncT.- Congrwe Bhall mAke no law ir^pcrtln^ an OHtablishment 
of re UgitftttOf i-robibiiiug Um tree exercU« thereof; or abriUgin^ the trteiom oi 
BpfccJu or Of Uhc pret^B ; or the right of the peoplu peaceably to Moemble, Mid to 
peattan ttM fOwnuMot for redrew ofgrievuieM. 

Akticu TBI Smomik-^ veUrragnlftted mUttla. being nocesnary to the Mcnrily 
o( a Dree SUla, tin right of tlie people to keep and beer anas nball not be Infirloged. 

Abtitlv m Thbd.— No KoKlter rhall, In time of peace, be qu::rtered In an7 
lioai>e, witboQt the ooDMnt of the owner, nor In time of war, bnt in a manner to be 
IMPeecrlbed by law. 

Asncts Tin ForRTn.— The right of the people to be eocnro in their person?, 
bonc>es, papor*. and clVect'^, fli^Jii-^t norca«onable searches and f^pizuren. »hn\l not bo 
■violated, and no warrants t-hall i^ftuic, but upon probable cau^e, supported by oath 
eraffinnatlon, and particularly describing Che plaee to be searched, and the persons 
or thhigs to be seiaed. 

Axnout rmi Jhm.~Vo person shall be held to answer fbr a capital, or other- 
wIm inlkmoti!i crime, unices on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except 

in ra^e*« ari^in_- iu tin l;in>l or nav.al force?, or in the militia, when in artnal "crrice 
in lime of war and public danger ; nor ehall any person be subject for ilie tfume 
offence to be twice pat in Jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be comptlled in any 

criminal ca^e to be a witness a^rulnst him>!elf. nor io l>c t^cpiivcd of lifi'. liberty, or 
prt>pcrty, withnnt due prorpu': of law i.nor shall private properljr he taken for public 
use, without jurl compensation. 

ABTirri! TTiE Sixth.- Ill .ill criminal pro«ectitionp, the accupcd thall enjoy the 
right to a ppccdy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shsU bare been committed, which district shsU have been pro* 

vioiisly ascerteined by law. and to be informed of the naf are and cause of the accusa- 
tiou ; to be confronted with the \vi?T)«>>^^(-* a jjiinft him ; to have compulsory proce&s 
lor obtaining witnesses in his lav >i, and tu iiave the assistance of coonsel for hie 
deltace. 

Abticlb THB SETKimi.— In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty doners, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a jury ohall be otherwise re examined In any court Of the United States than 
according to the roles of common law, 

ABTICI.E TDK KumTn.— Fxrepsivc bail shall not he reqtUred, noT exceestve lines 
tmpoeod, nor cruel and unusual puDishmcats intUcted. 
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Abticlb THB Nnrra.— The ennmeefttioii In the Constitution of certain rights, 
eball not be conetraed to deny or dleperage othws retained by the people. 

Abtiocb THB Tbhth.— The powers not ddegated to the United States by the Con* 
Btitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respecCiTc^, 
or to the people. 

Akticlh the ELEvrxxn.— The jutHcinl power of the United States shall not "be 
construed to extend to anj suit in law or equity, commenced or proeecalod a» jiiist 
one of the United States by citlaens of another State, or by citizens or eubjecte oi 
any fordgn state. 

Arttclb THB TwELPTu. — The electors ehall meet in their respective States, ani 
vote l>y ballot for President and Vice-President, one of wh^, at least, shall not be 
an inhabitant of thn pamo State with themselves ; they shall name in tln ir ballots 
the person voted fcr as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vlee-Presldent ; and they shall taake distinct lists of all persons voted for as Presi- 
dent, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the nnmber of votes for 
each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the 
government of the United States, directed to the president of the Senate ;— the presi- 
dent of ttie Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and Hoase of Bepresentattves, 
open all the certiflratcjs, aud tho votct^ i-ha'l then he counted ; — the jx rson havint^ the 
greatest number of votes for President, shall ]>;' the President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors ai^poiiitcd; and if no person have such 
majority, then firom the person 4 having the highest uinnl)er8 not exceeding three on 
the list of those voted for as rrct-iucnt, the House of Kepreeentatives shall chooee 
immediately, by ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, the votes 
shall he talcen by States, the representation from each State having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of 
the States, and a majority of all the Stales ^hall bo nccoffsary to r. choice. And if the 
House of Representatives shall not choo^c a President whenever the right of choice 
shall devolve npon them, before the fourth day of March next followUig, then the 
Vice-President vhall art as President, as in the chfo of the death or other constitu- 
tional disability of the x*re8ident. The person havinij the greatest number of votes 
as Vice-President, sbaUPbe the Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person liave a majority, then from the 
two hi:^he?t nnmbers on the lif^t, tlio S'«nate shall choose the Viee-rrohident ; a 
quorum for the purpose shuill congist of two-thirds of the whole number of senators, 
and a majority of the whole nnmber shaU be necessary to a dioice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible to that of Yioo- 
President of the United States. 

AmtCLE Tna TwatTSESra.— Section^. Neither slavery nor involuntary Ber\'itu(le, 
except as a pnni>»hment for crime, whereof the party shall have been dnly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any place subject to their jurit^diction. 

BeetUm ft* Congress shall have power to enforce fbts article by appropriate legis* 
lation. 

ABTtCUC THB PonnTEENTH.— fiJicfion 1. All persons bom or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurih<diction thereof, are citizen'; of the United 
States and of the State wherein tliey reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shsU abri^ the privileges or immnnitics of citiaens of the United 
States ; nor shaU any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jariedlction the cqnal protoo* 
tion of the laws. 

Stetton 8. Bepreeentatives shall be appointed among tho saversl Ststcs according 
ti> their respective nomhers, counting the whole number of persons in esch State, 
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exclndlDg Indian^ not taxed. But when the rirrht to rote at nny election for the 
choice of electon* for Pro^l Jent and Vlce-PrcsitU-ut of tlur I'ljiiel States*, representa- 
tive • in C\)iii,'re«t«, the executive or Judicial ofth cis <,{ a St^iic, ov tlie members ol" the 
I. i-l i iirr thereof, is deni' il to ruiy of the male inlial>iiai!t> of mk b St.a \ bcii.g 
lw«uiy-one jeari* of ik^pi, ftnd clllzcuB of the United btaiCis or iu any vay abhuged, 
«zc«pt for participttJon hi rebellion or other crime, the bnslB of representation 
tbrreiii s*liull bo n duct-d in liic proportion wliicli tlie number Of vmlv c iiiicii^ 
^VmI! bear to tlie whole u umber of male citizens twentynme jeara of agie in aucb 
btale. 

Section a. No pertoa fliall be a tenator or representalfve in Congress, or elector of 

rre?.itl('ui and Vico-rft -idint, or bold any office, civil or uiiliiary, under tbe United 
Mates, or under any tjiaie, who, baviu<^ previously taken an oath as a inenibcr of 
Coii^jre-p, ur as au offlccr of the United States, or as a member of any Suic Legi^lil- 
tcre, or as an exocntivef or judicial officer of any Stale, to support the Constitntion of 
tlic I'ni'- il Statr-. hhall have cngaijcd In insurrection or rebellion nL*ain?t the Fame, 
or given aid or comfort to the cnc:nic!« thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of Iwo- 
thlrds of each house, remove euch dieability. 

S----(iui) \ The validity of the puUic debt of tbe United State?, authorized by lav, 
including debts incurred for pnrnirnt nf p^n^-ion? Rud bounties for eer\ iec < i:; . up- 
pseseing insurrection or rebellion, ebali not be questioned. But neither the United 
Stales nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or ohli^tion incurred in aid of 
Insurrection or rebellion a^lnet tbe United States, or any claim for the los^s or 
emancipation of any slaye; but all snch debts, obligations, and claims eliall be iidd 
illegal and void. 

SeefHion 5, Congress sbaU bava power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, Um 
provtsione of tbis arUde. 

Articlb tbb FiJ T «E W Tn .^iSire<ltfn 1. The rights of dtisens of the United Stetee 
to vole shall not be denied (r* abridged by the United States, or by any State, on 

iccotint nf i-nce. color, or previous condition of servitude. 

ikctUm 'i, Oojift^esa ttlmll have power to enforce this article by appropriate k£i» 
latloB. 
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New Netherland. The three 
Lower CoanticH on the 
Delaware. 

New Netherland. 

North Va., New England. 

Carteret colony. 
North Virginia, New Eng- 
land, Laconia. 
South Virginia. 

North Virginia, New Neth- 
erland. 

Albemarle colony. 

North Va., New England. 
Aqulday, Providence and 
R. I. Plantations. 

New Netherland, New 
nampHhiru Grants. 

Kentucky Territory. 
Northwest Tcrritoiy. 
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constat* Um mott ATmitabl6,Diaetlca), and attnctivg tei^ 
i«f«r pulHhBd. BMhTctaiii0na7MconHilet6dlnfttiiillet«imofMa4y. 

rJKff FAMOUS PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 

f1<»v1-«o<1 by this Rnthor aro nlont* nafflcient to place hlB hook-* in oxt^rv A- adeniy and 
(tt-Hiainar Schix>l of the laud. Thene are queftions as to iho uuturo aiii ctiKr*' of com- 
mon pht-nomeiUL and are not din-ctly answered in the text, the dej^Hpi bi'':iir to test 
and promole aa latai^gent ase of the'stodcDt's knowledge of the foregoing yrindplea. 

TO MA KB SCIENCE POPULAR 

Is a prime oMeet of these books. To this end each eabject is invested with a cfaaran- 
tac mtaraat hy tte peculiarly happy nae of langnagn and iOnatnUkm la vUck Ikia 
Mrafeor azoela. 

^< THEIR HEAVY PREDECESSORS 

daaiand aa nmch of the atodaafa tima for the acquiattion of the principlea cf a Bi«|^ 
bfandi aa tteae Ibr ^ whole oootaeu 



PUSLIC APPMSCtA nOM. 

The author's sreat sncce«« !n meotin;? an argent, popular need, Is indicated by the 
hicX (prolMbly uunaralluled in the Ult'tory of Bcicntiflc text-books), that although the 
tfial volarae watt H>^ued in 1867, the yearly sale 1^ already at the rate of 



PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTUa 

By EDWARD JARViS^ M.D. 
9 ELEMEKTS OF PPTSIOLOGT, 

VI PnYSIOLOOY AISD L\WS OF HElLm 

The ouly books extant which approach this anbject with a ^iropcr view cf the 
4i||||ect of teachinor PhvHiuloLrv in nchoola, viz., that scbolan^ may know how to 
«are of their o .vn h -nltli. The child instructed f^om these works will beidmi|e 

lilS .OWISr IDOCXOR- 




BOTANY. 

WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANIST AND FLORIST. 

Thto new and eagerly expected work la the xeaidt of the aothor'a aipuWlonMUBidl 
fif^IODff labon In 

CLASSIFYING THE SCIENCE OF SOTANY. 

Be has at length attained the realization of iiia hopea by ftwenderfhlly io(ff«niioos 
cess of condenaatlon and arrangement, and preeenfs to the wotid in tua nu 



ate-slzed volume a COMPLETE MAN IT A Ij. 
tr Y70 duodecimo pages he lias actuall*^ recorded and do^ed 

NEARL Y 4^ SPSC/HS, 

fho treatises nn T)c«t r!i)t!ve mid Structural BotAnr aie model? of roncipe i tntement, 
$vhich leave nothing' to be said. Of entirely new features, the most notab e are the 
Byuoptical Table.-* for the bisckboaid, and Oe diaHnetdOn of epeciea and t " " ' 
variation in the typo. 

PMl Wood, by iUa woil^ eetihiiahea a Joat drim to Ida tite 

AMERICAN EXPONEUT OP BOTANY* 
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